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An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir. 


By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esq. Sec. A. S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

the only Sanscrit composition yol disco.ereO, to rrhicl. tl.c tWe of Histo^ 
„ CO »iih any propriety be applied, is tbe Kd>' Taring abislory otCash- 
Zi'r. This »ork «as first introduced to the kno»ledse of .he Mohammedan, 
by the learned minister Of Acesn. Abulfazi., but the eummaty w nc m 
has- given of its contents, was taken as he inform, us from a Persian Irans- 
Ution of the Hindu original, prepared by order of Acbeh. The example 
,el by that liberal Monarch, introduced amongst his snccessors, and the 

literary men of their reigns, a fashion of remodelling, or retrauslalmg the 

same work, and conUnning the History of the Province, to the periods at 
which 'liiey wrote. 



a IirSTORY OF CASHMIR 

The earliest work o& tlris tl<fscripti>Kn,^ after rijat which was prepared by 
order of Acber, is one mentioned by Bernier^ who states an abridged trans- 
lation of the Haya Taringini into Persian, to have been made, by command 
of Jeiiangir ; he adds, that he was engaged upon rendering this into French, 
bntw c have never heard any thing more of his translation : ata subsequent 
period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar w orks, by 
MollaIIusein, /fJn, or the rea^/er, and by HyderMalec, Chadaaria* whilst 
the work, in which this notice occurs, the Wakiat-vCashmir was written in 
the time of Mohammed Shah, as was another History of the Province, entit- 
led the Naioddir-ul-Akhbdr, The fashion seems to have continued to a very 
recent date, as Ghulam HusEiNf notices the composition of a History of 
Cashmir having been entrusted to various learned men, by order of Jivana 
the Sic'h, then Governor of the Province, and we shall have occasion to 
specify one History of as recent a date, as the reign of Shau-Alem. 

The ill directed and limited enquiries of the first European settlers in In- 
dia, were not likely to have traced the original of these MoliammeJan com- 
positions, and its existence was little adverted to, until the translation of 
the Aj/in Acberi by the late Mr, Gladwin was published. The abstract then 
given naturally excited curiosity, and stimulated enquiry, but the result was 
unsatisfactory, and a long period intervened before the original work was 
discovered.]: Sir W m. Jones was unable to meet with It, allhough the his- 
tory of India from the Sanscrit’ Cashmir aiUlumiles, was amongst the tasks 
his undaunted and indefatigable intellect had planned, and it was not un- 
til the year 1805, that Mr. Colebrooke§ was successful in his search. At 
that time he procured a copy of the work from the heirs of a Brahman, who 
died in Calcutta, and about the same time, or sliortly afterwards, another 
transcript of the R&jd Taringini was obtained by the late Mr. Speke from 

* A summary taken from this work, and which appears to have been the one alluded to 
by Bernier, is given in the Description de Vlndeiiom Tieffenthaler (1. 09.) 

i 8eir Mutakhcrin— 0. 210. j A. II. i. 401 ; and iv, lOiE § A, II. ix. 291. 
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Lucknow. To these two copies I have been able to add a third, which was 
brought for sale in Calcutta ; and I have only to add, that both in that city 
and at Benares, I have been hitherto unable to meet with any other trans- 
cript of this curious work. 

The Rdj& Taringini has hitherto been regarded as one entire compositi- 
on ; it is however in fact a scries of compositions, written by different au- 
thors, and at different periods ; a circumstance that gives greater value to 
its contents, as with the exception of the early periods of the history, the se- 
veral authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of tlieir own times. 
The first of the series is the Riji, Taringini of Calhana. Panbit, tlie son ot 
Champaca, who states his having made use of earlier authorities, and gives an 
iulercsliug enumeration of several which he had employed. The list includes 
the gcneial works of Suvrata and Narendra ; the History of Gonerda and 
his tlir ee s-jccei^sors, by IIela Raja, an Ascetic ; of Lava, and \m sncce^sori^ 
to Moca, by Padma Mihira ; and of Moca and the four next princes by Sni 
Cn'uAViLLACARA. He also cites the authority ofNiLA Muni, meaning probably 
the NUa Ptirdna, a Puraua known only in Cashmir ; the whole forming a 
remarkable proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon the 
liistory of their native country; an attention the more extraordinary, 
from the contrast it affords, to the total want of historical enquiry in any 
other part of the extensive countries peopled by the Hindus. Tlie history of 
Cauiana commences with the fabulous ages, and comes down to the reign 
of Sangrama deva, the nephew of Didda Rani, in Saca 919 or A. D. lOiiT, 
approaching to what appears to have been his own date, Haca 1070 or A. D- 

1118. 

.The next work is the RdjAvaU of Jona Raja, of which I legretto stale I 
have not yet been able to meet with a copy. It probably begins where Cae- 
HANA stops, and it closes about the time of Zein ul Ab-ad-di'n, or the yearef 
the Hijra 815, as we know from the next of the senes. 

The Sri Jaina Rdjd Taringini is the work of Snf Vara Panuita, tlic pn 

A 3 
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pil of Jona B 'ljti, wliose work it professes to continue, so as to form with it, 
and the histoiy of Calhana, a complete record of the Kingdom of Cashmir. 
It hogins with Zein cl Ab-ed-din, whose name the unprepared reader would 
scarcely recognise, in its Nagari transfiguration, of SriJaina OlUtbha Dina, 
and closes with the accession of Falleh Shah, in the yearoftlie Hijra 882, or 
A. D. 1477. The name which tlie author has chosen togi\e his work ofJaina 
Tajiwgfn/has led to a very mistaken notion of its character: it has been 
included amongst the productions of Jaina literature, wlulst in truth the 
author is an orthodox worshipper of Siva, and evidently intends the epithet 

he has adopted as complimentary to the memory of Zein ul AB-ED-nfN, a 

prince vvlio was a great friend to his Hindu subjects, and a liberal patron of 
Hindu letters^ and literary men. 


The fourth work, which completes the aggregate current under the name 
of Raja Tanngih'i, was written in tlie time of Acbek, expressly to continue 
to tlie latest date, the productions of the author’s predecessors, and to bring 
the history down to the time at which Cashmir became a province of Ac” 
BEK’S empire. It begins accordingly where Ski Vara ended, or with Fatteh 
S iiAii, and closes with Nazer-Siiaii ; the historian apparently, and judicious- 
ly, avoiding to notic.,- the fate of the kingdom during IIamavun’s retreat in- 
to Peisia. 1 he work is called the Rajd vali Pataca, and is the production of 
PuNVA or PkajnvA BuAffA, 


Of the works thus dcscriluHb the manuscript of Mr. Speke, containing the 
compositions of Calhana and Sui Vara, came into my possession at the sale 
of tliat gentleman's cllccts. Of Mr. Colebrooke’s manuscript, containii^lso 
the work of PuNVA A, I was permitted by that gentleman, with the 
liberality I have nad former occasion to acknowledge, to have a transcrijit 
matle; and the third manuscript, containing the same three works, I have al- 
ready stated I procured by accidental purchase. Neither of the three com- 
prises the work of JonaRaja, and but one of thcm,tl^transcriptofMr. Cole- 
bbooke's manuscript, has the third r«rfl»g or section of Calhana’s histwy. 
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The three manuscripts are all very inaccurate ; so far so indeed, that a close 
translation of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. The leading points, 
however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in the different copies, 
but with the circumstances narrated in the Compendium of Abulfazl, and 
in the Mohammedan or Persian histories which I liave been able to procure. 

The Persian works which I have consulted are the following : the Nawa* 
dir-ul Akhbar, the work of Refiuddin Mohammed, the Wakiat^i-Cashmirh^ 
Mohammed Azim, the Tarikh Caskmir of Nakayan Col, and the Goheri Alem 
Tohfet us shahi, by Badia ud-din. The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmirian by birth, although descended of a Balkh fami- 
ly. He alludes to tise work ofCAuiANA Pai^dit, which he avows his pur- 
pose of correcting where at variance with the true faith ; and it must be ac- 
knowledge^, that he has altered without remorse, although it may be fjues- 
tioiied, whether he has corrected. His chief disagreements are those of 
omission however, as in the Hindu portion of his history, he occasionally 
passcsover whole dynasties, and connects the disjnncta membra of his ori- 
ginal, with very little regard to accuracy of time or descent. The dale of liis 
work is 1153 of the Hijra, in the rcigii of ]Moiiammed Siiau. 

The IVakial-i-Cashmir contains a much fuller account of the Province, 
and is a closer approximation to the Hindu original. The History follows the 
order of the Sanscrit work very regularly, but the work is not confined to 
the History of Cas/iTwir, two of the three portions into which it is divided be- 
ing appropriated to the description of the country, its natural and artificial 
curiosities, and the religious and literary characters it has given birth to since 
thelfestablishment of Islam, Mohammed Azim, the author, calls himself the 
son of Kheir uz-zeman Khan, and writes in the year of the Hijra 1 140 : liv- 
ing therefore, as well as Rafi-ad-din, in the Reign of Mohammed Shah. The 
same reign produced the third work, which is professedly a Iranslaliou of the 
R6jd Taringini, It has all the usual defects of oriental translation, and 
follows the original wfth a whimsical interchange of fidelity and variation ; 
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some pamjjes, especially those of a legendary character, being minutely 
given, whilst others of more historical importance are imperfectly rendered 
or altogether omitted. The author, Narayah Col, was a Hindu Brahman, 
and a native of Cashmir, 


The last work enumerated is of very modern dale, having been written in 
the timeof the last Shah Alem: the author Redia-ud-din was the son of Moham- 
med Azim, tlie author of the JV akiat, whose omissions he purposes to supply, 
from authorities peculiarly his own, and of which he had subsequently be- 
come possessed. He particularly specifies the Nkr Ndmah, an ancient his- 
tory of Cashmir, written by Sheikh NOr-ad-din Wali in the Cashmiriau lan- 
guage, and rendered into Persian by Moulavi Ahmed Almeh, in the reign 
of Zein ul ar-ad-dik. a copy of this the author had procured from one 
of the descendants of the last indepcndanl princes of Cashmir, who were set- 
tled as private individuals \n Ahbcrabad or Agra; and it is to be presumed that 
to this work I1edia-ud-din owes the extraordinary additions which he has mada 
occasionally to the labours of his predecessors, and their common original. 
None of the works above particularised, otTcr much valuable illustration of the 
Saiisciil original history ; nor do they furnish any additions of historical im- 
portance. As well as the summary of Abulfazl howe\ er they arc very u.se- 
ful in corroborating or explaining many parts of the Sanscrit text, whilst 
they do comprise a few additional circumstances, which are curious at least 
In their origin and character, although very questionable in point of pro- 
babilily or truth. The chief value of these works, however, is the notice they 
lake, of the comparatively modern condition of many towns and temples, 
the foundation of which is commemorated by the Hindu writers, and the 
existence of which at all, cannot perhaps now be verified, except upon the 
testimony of these Mohammedan authors ; the short interval that has elapsed 
since their days, having been sufficient to sweep away the vestiges of an- 
tiquity, Nvhich in their time continued to bear witness to the public spirit, 

and munificence, of the Hindu Sovereigns of Cashmir, 

In the utter darkness which ciivclores (he liislory of India previous lo th 
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Musselman invasion » the appearance of such a record as <hat furnisheil us 
by the Cashmirian writers acquires an importance, not otherwise derived 
from the value of the record itself, nor the character of the transaclions it 
commemorates. Its being the sole luminary, however, of the gloomy inter- 
val alluded to, renders us naturally curious to follow the track it singly 
serves to light, and thchistory of Cashmir, has accordingly attracted the at- 
tention of those best competent to have prosecuted the investigation. I liavo 
already stated it to be one of the Desiderata of Sir Wm. Jones; and at tluiw 
time that Mr. Colebrooke announced the discovery of the manuscript, he 
abo declared his intention of giving to the public an account of its con- 
tents. The execution of his purpose has probably been impeded by other 
more important labours, and the too contracted term of Sir Wm. Jones's 
splendid career, disappointed his hope of performing this, and greater under- 
takings. A more satisfactory account of the contents of the Taringhu 
than that furnished by Abulfazl is therefore still a desideratum, and in the 
little probability that now exists of the task being undertaken by living 
talent more adequate to its accomplishment, I have been induced to pre- 
pare, from it chiefly, the following sketch of the Hindu history of Cashmir. 

Thewant of a copy of the connecting series of JonaRaja, and theoccupa- 
tionofthe works of Sat Vara and Ponya Bhatt Aby MuBselman transactions, 
will prevent me, at present at least, from extending the limits of my essay, 
beyond those of Cauiana Pandit, or following any other Hindu guide. His 
work as a historical composition is clear and consistent, and contains fewer 
extravagancies than most of the works to which the name of History has 
been assigned, by the iinphilosophical and credulous natives of the East. 
Like the mass of the Hindu compositions on all subjects, it is written in 
verse, and as a poem, it contains many passages of merit, both in sentiment 
and style. 1 he summaiy of its contents given by Abulfazl is too concise to 
be of much service, and in the transformation of names occasioned by the 
difficulty of expressing the Nagari alphabet in Persian characters, excites 
not nnfrcquently a doubt, whether the persons named were possessed ot 
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Hindu appellations. Fartlier, it is in many places inaccurate, and it does not 
therefore preclude a necessity, for some such fuller account of the Ta- 
Tingini and its contents, as is attempted in the essay now submitted to the 
Society, and which, whilst it follows the order and authority of C alhana 
Pandit, proposes to comprcliend such occasional illustration of his history 
of Caslimir, as may be derived from the Mohammedan writers above men- 
tioned, or from classical authorities, or more modern investigation. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HINDU HISTORY OF CASIIMIR. 

THE Hindu History of commences with the statement, tliat the 

beautiful valley forming that kingdom was originally a vast Lake, culled 
Satisaras,^ and tliis assertion has not only been copied by the Moluunme- 
dan writers, Init it agrees with (he local traditions of the Country, and as 


a virtuous woman, and a Ljiko ; tlio oii‘;iual doi ^ nol llio 

but Ahnljazl makrs it itic Lako ot’ tlicwib* <»{' jM ah ad Co, one of u hose it is true, 

is Sati in tlio character of a virtuous spouse. 



Wdh. (\ so Ahitlfazf^ Ciladwin’s transliilioii, li. 1(;9. /JenoVr says, les IIisioiKs dos au- 
elens lois di' Faclu uiiie, veulc ut (|iie tout e(‘ pays ii ait ete auf rt foisqii’un £;ian(l J.ae. And.ae 
i-oidm^; to ludsivr, the Li neiul^ ot tlie eimutr^^ asNiit that So/omoii visiteil the valley, audfind- 
in^, it ^'o^ered, except one* emiiK nec, ^vith a iiomous water, \\hieh had no outlet, he opened a 
p.issaj^e in the mountains, and pjave to Casiumr its hi uiitiful plains. 

I'loiii the p;eneial eoncuiTi nee ol the Ft isiaii wiit<T>, ^\ ith the account of the Hindu histo- 
rians, must be (*\(‘epted JiciUtL ml (hn : he be‘;inN ^^ith the ereatioii, and brinj^'s Adam from Sc~ 
ratithp^ v\ln'ie all Musselman authorities place him after the fall, to Caslimir. The sovereif^nty 
ot Ch^''hiiur eontiniKsl in the lane ot ♦V//ttor lllO years, \n hen the Hindus conf|ueredflhe Pro- 
Miice under JJarinand Raja, and his family ruled it till the period of thcMleliige. After the flood, 
(’ashmir was peopleil by a tiihefiom I uikostaii. The inliahitaiUs were taught the worship of one 
Cod; by dAnve.v, who clieil flurte and whose tomb or place of sepulture is still to be seen in Cash- 
mil. The relapse of the Cashmuians into the Hindu idolatry was punished by the local iiiunda- 
tioii of the province, uud th(> solitary supremacy of the Afril, Jaladco, as described in the ITa- 
hiat-i-CasUnxir. Sni Appvtxdh Nt). 1. 1 licse details aie sutlieieiit to i;ive an idea oi Dcdia ml- 

flins, or probably of the Sheikh Nar-ad-di/i's, histoiical merits. 
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far as prabability is regarded, has received the sanction of that able geogra- 
pher Major Rennch* 

The draining of the water frorh the valley is ascribed, by the Hindu His- 
torians to the Saint Casj/apa, tlie son of Marichi, the son oi Brahma, the Ca* 
she / or Kasheb of the Mohanimedaiis, according to some of whoin^ he ^vas 
not the Hindu Seer, but a Deo or Genic, the servant of Sullman, by Avhose 
orders he effected the desiccation ofCashmir. The method of doing lliis 
was opening a passage through the mountain at Barainonleh,f by mIhcIi 
the water passed olT; but the Hiiulii accounts do not specify the channel 
by which Ca^Vapa originally drained the Valley. As however it is not im- 
probable that the Valley was really submerged, it is equally possible, as 
Bernier suppogcs,J that ’some natural convulsion rent the Confining moun- 
tainous barrier, and opened to the waters, all olitlet to the plains of il^ 
Punjab. 

The district thus recovered by Casyapa, was also it is said peopled by him, 
with the assistance of the superior deitks, whom lie brought from heaven 
for that purpose, at the beginning of the seventh or present Maiiicantara, 
VVe must of course subject Cashmir to the same periods of desiruction and 
renovation, as the other parts of the universe, if we wish to reconcile this 
date with the usual clironology, but as this is not very indispciisiblc, it has 

^ “So f;ir sun T tiom doubting llio tra(li(ii)ii rcspccliiig iho existence of (lie I-tlkc lliiit co- 
veicd Cashmir, tliat appeanmets abnie would snve to convince me without cither the tniditioii 
01 the Iiistory. ’ — Memoir of a Map of Hi ndoost an, 107 . 

t Che ahwt~i-Cash?mr has another h geiid relative to the ope ning on tliis occasion of the 
JlaVamouteh pass, >^hieli is asciibed to Vishnu : the story is not noitli cpiolinf;, (xcept as a 
curious specHnon of a Mohaminccian disposition to cidarj^e upon Hindu fable: not a syllable of 
the legend is to be found in the* llaja Tariiigiiu. Sec Ajipendix, Xo. 1. 

t ]*oui inoi Je iic voiidjois nier <pie toufec**t(e terre iicut autrefois otecouverte d\"aux : on 
le ditbicn do la 'riu ssalic, ct do <|ueh|ues autres pays, mais J’ ai do la pcinc a croire quo cette 
ouvertuie soil I’ ou\Tag(*<l’un lioiiiine pareeque la inoiitagiie cst tres large et Ires haute. Jecroi- 
rois plulot <pie (pieh[ue giand ti emblement de terre, coniine citslieux y sontas8ezsujets,auroit fait 
onvrir quolque euverue soi.terraine, ou la montagne se seroit enfoiicce.” — Voijafjtt dc Kachemire, 
llie* reinaik made by Bernier continues applicable t<i the ne ighbouring and an.ilogous distiicts; 

du*ing the lubouu of Capt, Hodgson in Geiwhul, in 11317; he noticed loriy shvek'^. 
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been overlooked by the original authority. We also have nothing in the 
Sanscrit text here, respecting th ) colony of Brahmins, whom Abvlfazl 
says, he introduced into the province, n\jd from which it might be inferred 
that lie then introduced the Brahinanical religion, an event that probably 
Occurred, as we shall see, at a subsequent period ; the worship in Cashmir, 
being in the mean time apparently that of the Nagaa or snake Gods;* a eu- 
persfition of very obvious occurrence, amongst the rude inhabitants of a 
country, recently recovered from the waters, and consequently aboundino* 
with the venomous reptiles common to slimy and marshy places. f 


Prom the period of the first settlement of Caahmir to the reign of Goneh- 
DA, the fiist piince whose name has been recorded, the country was govern- 
ed by a succession of 53 kings of the Caurava family, whose reigns formed 
aperiod of I266year8:j these princes were not worthy ofrecord, says our //m- 
du author, on account of tlieir disregard of the precepts of the Vedas, and 
their impure and vicious lives ; and he assigns a better reason for their being 
forgolten,jlid they ever indeed exist, in this expression, ^# 1 x 1 

which we may employ Horace to translate, Illacrymabilcs 
urgeutur ignotique longa nocte, carent quiavate sacro. 


The blank thus left in the history by the Hindu writer, is partly filled 
»p by Mol..mmeJ.a aulhority, and wc may li.erofore here deserl our usual 


* See Appendix, No. 2. 



p„b.bi, t,.. dito... b.i„, 

HehMendeavouMdtodwlinguishthrceofthenaines. 1st. “ Ca<!va... iw i-., * ' 

and. Kasyapa married to the daughter of Dacsha at j t- unison of Marichi; 
of civihaedpeop.0 into Cashmir. 
grand.onofthepreceding.-.-CWoy.„o;L;^^^^^^^^ 

distinction emt scarcely be made out on original authority 
mher confirm the assertion of the te-it that It was the sol' f M ? u" * 
for he place, this sage in the 20th century before the ChristL J 
ly that Cashmir was colonised about that period 

t So also the Ayin Acberi : the author of thb Wakiat •. rv- a a • , 

4 Series of 66 Prince, and a period of iwo years. **“*'*" 
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pulde, to contemplate (he aeries of monarch!*, derived from anotliersource. 
According to Qbdu ao>din, after the settlement of the country by Sulimaft, 
be lefttlie sovereignty to his cousin, Isaun, who reigned over CaaAmiV t«eu' 
ty-five years, and was succeeded by his son 

2. Cassaigham, who fixed his eapitnl at klamabai and reigned nineteen 
years. 

3. MAHERKAzhis son succeeded and reigned thirty years ; being childless, 
be adopted for his sou and successor 

4. Bandu or Panou-kiian. The birth of this prince was miraculously eflfecl« 
ed, his motlier becoming pregnant from bathing in a reservoir or tank : his 
death was equally n arveilous, as upon bathing himself in the same reservoir, 
he diss dved, an. I rctiirned to the element whence he sprang : he is said to 
have ha.l a most n imerons offspring, and to have seen in his life time, no 
fewer t'lan fifteen thousand de.sccndauts : these were the Pandavas, after- 
wards so celebrated in Indian IlUtoiy. 

We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this account, with that 
whnh wc liave al re.;dy extracted from Hindu aiitliQiily, of tb^ subjection 

Ca!>hmir to a lon^ series of Cawravfl princes, aslluse arc in llieeslima- 
tion of ihe Hinflus, (he ofl'sprin^* of a common ancestor, and virtually the 
same with the Pandava race. This pcsition of the family in the north west of 
India, is referred to in many works, and the chief scene of their caily exploits 
in ihe Punjab, and its vicinity ; and these traditions therefore ahh )ii‘» h much 
embarra8.sed by uiiceitainly and fiction, seem to support the idea ihit thi.s 
part of India was tlie native seat of the Pandavas. Besides (he posi- 
tive assCitions to this effect in the history of Cashrnir, 1 End, that in a i unfi- 
nished manuscript cs^ay by Colonel Wilford, and libeially put into my 
hands by that eminent scholar, he las also particularised Ca^hmir ns the 
birth place of the Pandavas upon Hindu authority, and we find in classical 
authors* the realm or city of Panda, or of the PaiKla\as, in a similar directi- 
on; although not precisely the same position ; r t the same tiinC; it is true, that 

* Appendix, No. 3, 

B 2 
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CvHV Hie progeriilor of (lie Cuurava and Pandava races is placed by Ihe 
Pauranlc wrilcis in a more central part of India, and made king of Hasti- 
napnr : tlic five suppositious sons of PdHdn were however according to the 
same aiiflioritics actually born iii the Himalaya mountains,* whither Pan- 
Di' witli liis wife Cun'ti lial accompanied tlie Rishis, and where the Gods de- 
scended to rear posterity for the prince: there can be little doubt therefore, 
that cither the original Cawrava family, or a very important branch of it, 
came from the nortliwcst and mountainous parts of India.f 

To return however to the series of princes enmneraled by Bedia Ad-din ; 
wo have ' 

5. Laoi-kiian, sou of Pandu-kuan. 

6. Ledder-khan, his son. 

7. SUNDEU-KIIAN ill wliosc icign the idolatry «5rthe Hindu worship again 
made its appearance : the prince was slain in endeavouring to obstruct it* 
progress, aiul was succeeded by 

8. CuNDEu-KiiAN liis SOU, who rcigiicd thirty -five years. 


I Rtwt: f^^UrFRJTTfjHI: I 

I f5TT^T fjitr i 

Nah&bUiatAdi Pnrva (2. (14.) “ Thustivn f,v„ (Jo.l-sivon sonsof Pandu biw up iu tl,,. |,o, 
ly ...ountan, ^(Ihmdvat, endowed will, divine force, will, (l,e strenBtli, the gait and prowess oflions 
expert archers, lovely as the moon, and graced with eve.y aasp.eious mark, renowned througt. tln^ 
world, and honouring .he race of Cue.” In thefirstor Anncnunu.U- potion ofthe MububkdnU » 
curious passage occurs relative to the spurious descent of the Pdddaca.M when the boys are 
hiought ,o Uu.u,u.,ur by the Jtishis, their preceptors, some of the citizens say, they.ca„nothe the 
*Ons of i*rW,t for he has long been dead, W I 

passage I.S not the less remarkable fiom its being si„g„I..r ,1. , • r " , 

'.XiC :r:r; 

r.«o,, ItZui wi ,r 

“Lt:::: srr ■“ ■» 

..y. » U» „i,|„ a, ^ "" ol W" c«l«». V V 

^www3WTTw>;i I (Tgrt 
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9. StJNDER KHArf, the stconi. Molatry wa^iiow the national religion, aiul 
tlie king ci'ecled a temple to Sadasiva. 

10. TuNDXf-RHAHk 

11. BEDDu-KirATC, sv ho reigned ilS years. 

Mahand-khai^. 

13. Durbin \SH-Kn AN. 

14. Deosir-rhan. 

13. Tehab KHAN. This prince Avas attacked anrhslain hy liis neighbour 
and relation, the king of Cahul, who seized upon tlic throne of Lashmir , and 
reigned under the name of 

16. Calju-riian; after a reign of seven years ho was driven out by his 
Pandava relatives, ^^ho raised to the tlimne 

17. SuRKHAB-Rii AN ; !hs rcigii lasted 191 years 

18. SlIERMARARAM-RUAN. 

19. N'aureng-khan ; this prince was a great conqueror and extended hi« 
dominions to the kingdom of China. 

20. Barioh-ruan. 

21. Gawasheii-riian. 

22. Pandtj-kuan the second j he recovered* tlic provinces that had been 
.subject to the crown of Cashmir, and vvhieh extended to the shores of the 
Indian sea. 

23. IIaris-rhan ; his reign lasted 23 years* 

24- Sanzil-khan. 

25. Arber-rhan. 

26. Jaber-kiian. 

27: Nauder-Kuan, he introduced the worship of fire. 

28. Sanker-Khan, who was at tacked and slain by Barra-raj, ancighbonr- 
ing chief who licudcd the Casbiniriaii noblei driven into icbollion by the 
tyranny of their king. 

The six sons of Sanrer-khan succeeded in due order to their father s go- 
vereiguly, and also to his fate. Their accession and deaths were the work 
of a few hours, whence originated the proverb, said to be still cuirciit 
CaaJmir ; t { y 

• St) -X ) 
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“ One Caldron, on one Sre, saw seven kings before the 0eah was boiled 
a proverb; which though not of literal, has been in a general sense^ of not 
inappropriate application, to events of eastern history, of a more authentic 
character, than the one to which its origin is here ascribeij. 

29. B\cr&-raj then took possession of Caskmtr, jan4 bequeathed it to 
his descendants; their names are however unknown, and a blank interval 
precedes the succession of Augnand the first monarch, with whom all the 
aulhorities are agreed to commence, what may be regarded, as the dawn 
of legitimate historical record. 


The list above inserted, although of an obviously fabnloua construction, 
still contains matter to excite curio.sity, and awaken some speculation as 
to the possibility of any part of it being true ; it seems very prol.able that 
it originates witij tradition, and is not altoge her unfounded, although no 
doubt much disfigured, and most probably misplaced : the tiileofKhan att 
tached to the names, few of which too appear to be Hindu, indicates a race 
of Tartar princes, and we shall have occasion to nolite the presence of 
Tartar rulers in Cashmir, accompanied with sometliing like chasms in the 
history, which Bfdia ad-din’s catalogue would enable us to fill, conveniently 

enough; if wo might conjecture from the names of several princes on the 
westof India, the invasion of Alexander was the period of Tartar rule in 
this direction, as OxvcANusand Mosicanus might easily be resolved into 
1 artar appellations with the designation Khcin attached ;♦ it may be re^tilIo• 
too much on conjecture only, however, to give a period of existence to wha"t 


* I am not disposed to attach any importance to etymolosical conjectures in general, and 
merely adduce such analogies, as possible identifications in the absence of belter guides; at 

if not aU ^th disposed to think with the learned Dr. Vincent, that " most, 

« n lan names, which occur in classical authors, are capable of being traced 
o na ve appe aUons. existing at tiiis day among tire Hindoos, at least, if not the Moguls.” 

Sth^M *the f ^ between Musicanus and Moo- 

They lis e\»ctlv^^h ‘•istricts in Sind, and usually connected in utterance. 

They ho exactly, where we are told, the Greeks found that chief's territories. Wh in Fi, 
toocMstan, 
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are perhaps after all but phantoms, and we must remain satisfied with the 
possibility, lhattheywere real persona<rcs, who ruled Cas/imir as foreigners, 
and that as foreigners, they were extruded from the Hindu annals, and 
were preserved only by undefined traditions, which have been embodied 
into the Mohammedan history of Sheik Nuraddin with little regard to chro- 
nology, or truth. 

As the first named sovereign of the Hindu history of Caslmiv, succeeded 
to the princes who had governed the country for nearly thirteen centuries, 
there should have been little or no chronological difficulty about the period 
of his accession : the introduction of Mmwantaras and Calpas, has however 
obscured a system, otherwise clear at least, if not unexceptionable, and has 
left it doubtful, whether these princes, as well ns the first settlement of the 
country, come within the limits of the Cflfi-agc, and consequently at what 
date in that age, Gonerda, the Augnand* of the Mohammedan writers, was 
king of Cashmir : there are other chronological points, connected with his 
history, that have received the notice of the Hindu historian. 

The passage of the original is hotvever here not very distinct, and refers 
evidently to computations of an uncommon character. Gonerda as appears 
from the transactions of his reign, was contemporary with CRisiifiA and Yu- 
BHiSHf ’iiiR, who according to the generally received notions, lived at the end 
of the Dwdpar age; this however the author observes is irreconcileable with 
the series of Gonerda’ s successors, w hich agrees better with the opinion, that 
places the existence of IheCAORAVA and Pai^dava princes about the middle 
of the seventh century of the Cali Yvg ; a computation it may be remarked 
which is at variance with Goserda’s succeeding to the throne, after that had 
been occupied for 1266 years, unless some of those years be carried into the 
preceding age ; it is of very little use however to attempt to reconcile these 
discrepancies, as the different statements are all probably equally incorrect ; 

• In Nagari *0®® copies Gonerda or Gonanda; tlic Persian i« 

Augnand and the author of the M'oAiali Ca$hmir as well as Bedia-AD-din leave no doubt of 
the intention of the Musselman writers as tliey detail the letters of this and other uauic8, in the 
manner, common in Arabic and Persian Lexicons. 
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and it is only of importance to observe, the disagreement between this au-* 
thor and the popular belief, as to the age of YvDHisaf’HiB and CrishIva, and 
the reduction of the antiquity usually assigned to them, which is thus deriv- 
able from Hindu authority : any other conclusions, we shall be better pre^ 
pared to make when wo have goiie through the different dynasties of princes, 
and the events recorded to have happened during their reigns.* Jf we may 
trust the Hindu historian, Goneuda the first was a relation of Jarasandha, 
king of Magadhu. to whose assistance he led an army from Cashmir: the con- 
fedeiales were opjjosed to CrIshna, in the province of MaVkuri, and werede- 
feuted in an engagement upon the banks of the Yamuna by that chief, and 
Ids brother Balarama, by whose han<Is Gonerda was slain, whilst attempt- 
iug to rally his (lying troop-. :f the prince was succeeded by his son Damo- 
DARA wlio ill his iinpaticticc to revenge his father s death, attacked a parly of 
the friends of CiusHNA on their return from a marriage in Gandhdr on the 
Indus :t the bride was killed in the affray ; but the rage of the bridegroom 
and his Iriends was irrebi^tible, and the followers of the prince were defeated, 
and himself slain : the whole iraiisaction being such as was probably of 
not unfrccpiciit occurrciicc, in the h.slory of ihesc mountainous regions, in a 
stale of society much more advanced, than that of which it is nan-ated. D.i- 
MODARA left his wife YASovATf pregnant, and ill able to resist the vietori- 
ous YMam. CriSh^a however sent Brahmans to appease her anxiety, and 
establish her in the kingdom, silencing the remonstrances of his fi-iends by 

„„ , r ' ‘''“‘f"". '.c i» iiolfo bo diorcopeclod bv Ihg 

sage wlio hopes for heaven// ^ 

auointldri^ TtJ''*— delivered of a son, who was imviediately 
kingj the minister of his father conducting the affai.s of the stale 

• .Appendix No. 4. t Appendix No. 5. t Appendix No. «. 

S flu. appear, to be a pun. PM meaning both mountainon, and die wife of Siva. 

II There is no other word that can be u.scd to express tlie Ahhhkrc, considered an essen'ial 
part of the ceremony ol coronation ; the word means in fact sprinkling, and in, plies it, these cases 
tlie .spiiuklin.; of the king v,uh outer liom some .-.leied stream, as the Ounges, Ac. ' 
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(luring his minority ; he was named Gonerda* after his grand -father : his 
tender years prevented him from taking any part in the war that continued 
during his youth, to rage between the Caurava and Pandava families. 

A dark period follows tlie reign of this prince, and llic chasm is filled 1)y 
a nameless troop of thirty-five kings, nhodeviuiing from theprccej)ts ofthe 
l^edas ^vcl'e consequently immersed in the waters of obli\ ion :f tolhom suc- 
ceeded a monarch of some celel)rity. Lava, the Loo or Looloo ofthe Moham- 
medan historians, of whom tiic only action recorded is the foundation of 
ihc city Lolora'l, a city which, according to the exiravagant accounts of 
all ])ar(ics, contained originally an incredible number of stone edifices, § and 
which in modern times, continued to be a celebrated and populous Tappa 
or village. Lava is also said to have been a benefactor of the Bialunanical 
tribe. 

CesfilwA, II tlio son of Lava, succeeded Ins father, whom he resembled in 
conferring endowments of land upon the Bruliinaiiical priesthood.** He was 
fo!l(wv('d in habits and so\0i eignty by his son Khagendiia,'} f of wliom it is rc;- 
cord'al (hat lie coimtriic^e I (tie towns Khagi and Ehcnunuslia .||; Surcndh 
the son o; this |uinc‘e succeeded liim, and was acli\ely employed in founding 

' ]i;iN /ia/w ; <1 h* »l('sigriation of (ho infant inoiiarcli, or a child, lia\ Ixv a 

nii lukt’ii tor his own ii[)pL'llati()ii, 

I A<’< orain:i;^ to Bcdta-ad din (hoy \>c re all of (he Pandava ruco, 

\ l^uliaps tlio Durroo or Lurroo of Forster, ii. 5. 

^ Alf.’ilj'azl has (10 Croro ; the original, ono Crorc minus 1(J Lacs or H 1,00,000: Ix'th Kodnd- 
iloen and JMahoniinod Azim say, that Looloo or Lolot was a populous place m the I'orgaiinali (d 
CantraJ, or (lio ^^os(clll division of Cashmir, Ai/ccn Acberi, ii. 10*2. 

II hishii, Abulfazl, t^c. 

I'lutcrm used on these occasions is Afjrahara, Avhieh imports a portion of land, or a village, 
gi\(.n (o the Hrahmans, Avitli or without a temple or dwelling. 

t*- Khnfjandcr. Abulfazl, 

Cacapur and Gowmoha in the time of the MoliaiLmtdan writers, 

Screndair, Abvlfazl, 

C 
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towns and bnildlni? temples and palaces : one city of his construction was 
Suraca situated near the Ddrada country, or at the foot of the mountains. 

Accordinif to the Mohammedan writers, this prince had a daughter named 
Catapan Dhanu of great bcauly and accomplishments ; the reputation of 
which induced Bakman, Iheson of Isfendiar, who afterwards governed Persia 
under the riame of Ardisheer Dirazdestf to solicit and obtain the princess in 
marriage. It does not appear from what source they have derived this story, 
as it is not found in the Hindu records, nor in the h.storical romance of 
Firdausi, unless we suppose it to have originated in the adventures of Gush* 
the grandfather of who whilst in exile in the west married 

Katfj/oon, the daughter of the Emperor of Room* ( Malcolm* s Persia 56.) 
Had there l)een atiy foundation for the tradition, it might have been of some 
chronological utility, but it is probably either an idle invention, or it is a 
miarepresontation of the fables which relate to the adventures of Behram 
Gor, who according to Firdausi, visited India, and there married Sipanud the 
daughter of Shancal king of Canouj,* 

As SuRENDRA howevec had no son, he was succeeded by a prince of ano- 

* Or rathfir of the whole tract of country from Canouj to Fhorasan, according to the Persian 
poet. Thus Ra/tram, he says, sends an embassy to Shancal, who is sovereign of India from the 
river of C«,u,uj to tho borders of SM ^ 

the king in his reply tells him, that the region he rules is full of mountains and streams, and ex- 
tends from Canovj to Iran in one direction, and in the other from Siclab (Sclavonia or Tartary) 
to China. 

The Shancal here menUoned is probably tho lineal of Meerkhtmd and Ferishta ; they 
have however added to his history, and have made him contemporary with Aprasiab. The 
union noticed in tho text terminated according to Bedia-ad-din unhappily, and Behtnan was 
murdered by the attendants ot the princess at her instigation, in resentment of his contemptu- 
ous mention of her father ^ and he did not perish, he observes, as said by other reports, of the 
bite of a snake. 
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<her family named Godhara;* whose successors Suverna, Janaca and Sacui- 
NARAf followed him in regular descent, and continued to build cities, and 
construct and endow temples for the advantaj^e of the Brahmans, and cliiel- 
ly it wo\dd seem for the worship of Siva. Janaca the second of these prin- 
ces is said by Bedia-ad din to have sent one of his sous into Persia, with a 
hostile force during the leign of Homai : the invader however was rcpeUjd 
and slain by the Persians under Darab, the 9011 of Bahmai). 

The last pf these princes being childless, the crown of Cashmir reverted to 
the family of its former rulers, and devolved on Asoca who was descended from 
the paternal great uncle of Khagendra. This prince, it is said in tlie Ayin Ache- 
ri, abolished the Brahmanical rites, and substituted those of Jina : from the 
original however it appears, that he by no means attempted the former of 
tiiese heinous acts, and that on the contrary, he was a pious worshipper of 
Siva, an auciput temple of whom in the character of ViJaj/esal he repaired. 
With respect to the second charge, there isbetter foundation for i(, although 
it appears that this prince did not introduce, but invented or originated the 
Jina Sai^ana.^ He is said to have founded a city called Srinagar, a diflerent 
place however from the present capital, which is attributed to a much later 
pionaieh I 1 In the reign of Asoca, Cashmir vida overrun by the MlcchJias, for 

* Gowdlirr, Ay’in Acberi. f SuRRN, Jenek and Sktjuner. JhiJ. 

I There are a l ijai/tsa and Vijaya eshetravii Benares. The Linga adjourned, or in 

other words, his worship was brought, according to the Casi C'hand from Cashmir, Sec. GO, 

-^uirnf i ^ q* aw u 

§ Brdia-ad dm says, the new f^ilh w^s brought from Ajem, in which case it must have been 
the worship of (ire that was introduced, a circumstance of no unlikely occurrence, but which at 
this period of our history is utterly irreconcilable with the chronology of the original, as if it 
took place after Darab the son ofHoinai-^it very little preceded Alexandei’s invasion of In- 
dia — but we have not yet come to the second Gonerdttj who lived, agreeably to the assertion of 
Caliian A PAXDIT, 1102 B. C. — It must not be forgotten that these Persian transactions are 
taken from the Mohammedan writers, and are not hinted at in the Rhjd TarivyhCi. 

II Rafi- ad-DEEN chills it Sahara ; the Wakiat-i- Cashmir and Nurayan Cvl call it Sir, nml the 
latter states that it was in Miraj, or the eastern division of Cashmir, and that truces of its site 
were visible in his time, 

C2 
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whose expulsion tlic kinjj ol)faiiicd from Siva a pious and valiant son, as a 
reward for the aiistcrilies lie had practised.* 


Jaloca, the son and successor of Asoca, was a prince of great prowess: 
hcovcicaiuetheasscrlor.softhej«fliMrZ<//m heresies, and quickly expidled 
file Mlcch’has from tiic country, thence named Ujjiuta dimba : he then 
carried his victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the 
North of Fersia, wl.ich he subjugated in the reign oiDarab.^ and then pro- 
ceeding in an opposite direction he subdued the country of Canouj. 


The conquest of C«MyrtCM/ya by this prince, is connected with an event 
not improl.ahic in itself, and whicli possibly marks the inlrodnctiou of tlie 
Brahmanical creed, in its more perfect form, into tiiis kingdom. Jaloca is 
said to have adopted thence the distinction of casts, and the practices which 

• The failli „f A.soca i.s a matin- of very linie moment, as the p.ince himself is possihly an 
i< personaa.- : as however tl.e comparative antiquity of tl.e n.mddha an.l firahmani.at c.re.Js 
m Ca^nn has been supposed lobe affected by it. and the events suhseqnenllv reeor.led, i, may 
bo^dv.soal,lo to ,ivc the passages of the orimnal, which shew that Asor v was a worsluppcr 
ofS.VA : U ,s no, improbable however, if we are to attach credit to any part of , bis paiemof 
m Tashminan lustory, that he pe.mitted heretical, pos.sildy Uaud^lha doctrines, to he mCo.lao- 
ul into tlie kinttdom dining his reign from bis Tartar neiglibours. 

g-H’inrt i :f:x:3n: -srirtT , 

•• Then ,1.0 piiiico Asoca, the lover of truth, obtained the earth ; who sinning i„ siib.liicd af- 
.c ions pioi need the ./»,« This may mean possibly somclliing very different fiom tho 

ec .veil Iilea, and may ini,,ly bis neglect of affairs of state tbioiigh excess of devotion, and Ins 
coiiscqiieiitly Oiniuiiig ,o prevent the intrusion of a foreign power, ratlicr than a foreign faith 
.11,0 tlicAvnigdoin, llio expulsion of winch was the object of his son's birth. ^ 

I be country being overspread with m-cA 7 ,«.,. the king for their exi.ulsioT. obfrineA f 

nuritTNANls" ‘'r”? " r. 

‘ ®‘'''*"S’''“‘s'luotationlioiu Abulfazl; (A. I{ vi iO> i He enll A 

t Bvdia~ad din, 
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were at that time established in the neighbouring districts ; he also introduc- 
ed into the Government the forms and offices elsewhere prevalent, and first 
assigned titles and duties to the followinii: seven officeis of state, the DIicv- 
mddhyacsfia, the justiciary, or chancellor; Dhanaadhyaesha, treasurer; 
Cosha-adhj/aesha, master of the military stores ; Chnmupnti, commander 
in chief ; Duta, messenger or embassador; Purodha, the royal chaplain or 
almoner, and \\\e Daivajvya or ( hief astrologer. The eighteen offices, ami 
their duties, were also defined by this prince, who appears to have been the 
first of the Cashmir kings who introduced religion and government iutotliat 
kingdom. He is said to have paiticuLnIy worshipped Siva as Nandesa in coii- 
secpience of having had read to l»im t\\o i^aitdipiirdna by one of Vyasa s scho- 
lars : lie also erected tcuiple« to the same deity as J^eshta Rudra. This 
prince was possessed or.snj)crnatmal p )wers, and several marvellous stories 
are narrated of him, wliich wem Cvl not pause to exti act : he was also a 
prince of a generous disposition, and a ligid observer of his word: although 
Jevotodto Siva, Ik; foiboio in llic la I tor pint, of his rcisn from molesting 
tlic followers of the Banddl.a schism, and even bestowed on them some en- 
dowments as the Vihai * called CnUjdsrama, in honor of one of Ihcir female 
divinities, or spirits named Criit/ddcvi, by whom he had been addressed as a 
Bodhisalwa himself f After a long and glorious reign, he went on a pilgri- 

•* Vihar is a common Sanscrit wont usually pinployeil to (Icsijfnato a Bamldlia tr'inplc as well 
as an (■stabliahmcnt or College JJauddIm priests. It seems to liave been also used by tlie ol.l 
(Visians in asimilar sense, and to have been applied to tlieir (ire temples. See Ousel, ‘y’s Persia 
l -itt, and note. In tlie work before us, it has fre.piently an extended meaning, and also signifies a 
Royal pleasure house or garden. 

t The divinity who appeared to the prince to intercede for the BamIdhisU explains the teuii 
liodhisatwa ; 

■SIWR TtelW'CTST f flisri t 

' Those who are Bodlusalieas trusting to the one great r.fuge, are desirous of tin; d.s(r.ic;1ion of 

darkness; they proceed in the unit erse of the Lord, from the Lord of the universe, and ar<' not 

W'odi 
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mage lo Chiramnchana Tirlha, where after worshipping JvfouTA Rudha, the 
prince and hi.^ queen were bolh identified with that deity. 

The snreessor of this celebrated monarch was Damodara, of whose descent 
vaiioiis opinions were enteitained ; some deducing him from Asoca and others 
considering him as s[)riing from a diflerent family : he was a devout worship- 
per of Siva : this prince constructed several stone bridges and causeways, the 
remains of which were visil)le in modern times; and there were also two re- 
markable places, which in t!ic time of Mohammed Azim were comieeted with 
the legcndaiy history of (his prince ; the one a set of s nail irregular springs, 
and the other a spot of uneven and marshy ground near tlie city, 

On one occasion as Damodaua was proceeding to perform his customary 
ablutions in the Vitastd, he was ’unportnned for food by some hungry 
Rrahmans ; he deferred complying with their solicitations till he had bulb- 
ed ill (he river, then at some distance : to shorten the interval they jnoposed 
to bring the river to him, and iuimcdiately the water of the Vilastd bubbled 
up from different places near them, forming the springs that are still to be 
seen ; the king was unmoved by tliis miracle, and lieiiig still determined to 
bathe in the geiuiine stream, the Hrahmuns denounced a curse upon him, 
and tiansfonncd him into a snake, in whicli shape he IkuuiIs the ground neat 

Mroth Ninfully iittbe distresses on animal nature unnervadt d by waking truth, but al- 

le> late them liy patience. I bosi« bo sec k to nndeistund tlu mselves, they are slrenuons in bear- 
ing all, Uo Dills A I A is tlieietore iioliiing but a man ot patirnee an<l piety, and may be; re- 
ganli d as a living type, and iiguralively as a lineal <l('seendant ofULiDDDA : liisoiigin from the 
Lord of the universe (Loranat’h, an epithet of liuuDii A) in this passage, may be so intended : at 
the same time it ajipeais that UoDii is ATWA is sometimes considered literally asthe son of Bui)- 
ml A ; On /erra dans la suite do cet ouvrage cpie Phou sa on Boudhisatoua, les fils de Boud- 
dim, A:c. Mans, Jiemiisat, on the polyglot Chinese vocabulary. Mines dc I’oiient vol. iv. 19H, 
note. Tlie conliimation he reiers to lig,. not yet been receded. The term, as a generic appellation 
of a living Buddha, is eomnion in all Bauddha countries : one of the Bvurkhum of the Calmucks 
is named KhomscJiin Bodi^Sada ( Pallas. Fr. Tians. Oet. ii. 222.) An Indian teacher of Boud- 
clhism, who l^as invited into I’lbet, is named Puthi satho (Oiorgi. 210), and according to Lun^ 
bae one of the names of 8ommono Cudom (Samana Ootama) amongst the Siamese, is Pouti Sat, 
oi Seigneur Pouti, ( V ie de Thevetat.) 
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tlie Capital, and is often to be seen : this spot is called Damodar uder accoid- 
iii^ to the Mussehnan accounts.* * * § 

Hamodara was succeeded by three princes who divided tlie country, and 
severally founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were 
called llusncA, Jushca, and Canishca,+ a^id these appellations arc strongly 
coiroborative oi an asseriioii of our author, that they were of Tumshca, that 
is, of Turc or Tartar exUaciion : they are considered aa sy. chronous, but 
may p()Ssii)ly be allthal arc preserved ofsome series of Tartar princes, who, 
it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Cashmir. The 
chief event recorded of their rei^u is the foundation of the three several ca- 
pitals, named after themselves,;]; but another and more important conse- 
quence of their Sovereignty is saiil to have been the almost entire cliangcof 
the national faith, and the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhas under a Bodhisatwa or hierarch named Nagarjuna. The period at 
which this took place is said to have been 150 years before the death of 
Hacaysinha § The presence of the Turushca princes in Cashmir, we may ob- 
serve, is in harmony with Tartar traditions ; according to these, Oghuz iheh 
patriarch is represented to have subdued that con itry, and introduced tho 
religion of Japhet there, so long back as 2800 years before the Christian 
031 a. II A second Scythian irruption and subjugation of India, bordering on 

* 1 understand from some nativos of Cashmir \\iiit this superstition still exists, and that Da- 
MODARA, tran&foimed to a serpent, still haunts a lake about seven cos from iheCapital, and is 
still occasionally visible : no doubt, in that form, 

f Beysiikk, Reshek, Kinshek. Abidfazl, Brothers accordinj^ to tlie same authority, but 
not so teiinedin the oiii^inal. 

I llushcapur, said by the modern writers to be the modern Shreroh in the Perganmh of 
Zor, and a town of some extent: Jmheapur and Canishcopur uie idiiilihed with Dahimpur \x\\^ 
Causapur, two inconsiderable villages in the time of Mohammed Shalt. 

§ Appendix, No. VII. 

|{ Oghuz conquit ainsi toute la Bukharie, Baikh, fihor, KabouJ, Ghazna etle Knschmir o\i 
il y avoit un prince lort puissant nomme Jagma. DesCuignes Tome prem. Partic secondep. 10. 
Wo cannot find in the text any name re>eiiib4iiij; the Jagma of the 'I'aitar tradition, but it is ;i[> 
parently a Hindu appellative, and the oniissiun ol its original is easily accounted for ; w e have rm 
evident chasm in the history here, and the accession or expulsion of the Turushca piinces is 
equally unexplained. 
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til. Sind is also said (o have occurred about tl.c middle of the 7fh century 

I,rf,„c a,U of II.CSC will oorrepon.! prooisely w.ll. (to 

„n,„. ol.o. c .lo-cril,o.I, I,,.. .Key are all pc Kap. oqaally ol KU e - 
;,„l .0,1) ,„,Tol„„alc (Kc s..,...,al fad, (Kal at some , emote petiod 
TaWiirs orScyd.iau.sdid sovn. Cas/unir, and render it probable, tluit they 
llr^t gave the sanction ol authority to their national religion, or (hatol lino- 

DJIA, ill llJlliu. 


TIiiiTarliir jiriiicos wore succeeded by Abhimanmi, a monarch evidently 
of a Hindu apiu'llalion, and a I’ollovver of llio orthodox faitli, which he re- 
(‘stablislicd in Cahinnir. 'Idie chief insiniinent in this reform Chandra, a 
Ihfihmin celebrated as tlie author of a grammar, and a teacher of the l\la- 
hal>hdshya,‘\ In eonseejuenee ol the disuse of the prescribed institutes, the 
abolition of every form of sacrihee, and a departure from the lessons of the 
TsUa Puvuna Na^'ns were [larticuhirly incensed, and visited the ollences 
of the people with sev( re and uns(‘asonahl(‘ slorins of rain and snow, in which 
those especially perished who had ailopted the lianddiia heresy :§ iif this si- 
tuation ol tlie kingdom, Ch ANDR dc^ceiuhnl it is said tioin CbsvAPV, address- 
ed Iiis prayers to i\f vneswv uu as Ni'lv tin* liiteiary (hdt y of ihc coim- 

try, and obtained from him a termination of what onr anilior calls, the don- 
bl(’ jilagiK* of Cas/unir, the sev'.rily of the seasons, and the iircdominance 
of the Bauddhas, 


Idle reign of Ariiimanvij closes tlie first series of |)iinces, and introduces 
ns to a period in w Inch (he author ofllH' Udjd 7V/r///g//?/al]'eclsgrcatcrpre- 

Mannirs Anvi'ut Jlislorjf of India, ii. 2'2 I ; uccoidin:; lo liiiiir, l». C’. (>‘24 in <Iil* uigii of 
C’va\iin“< or K:nk;i()o>. A >nl)>( uurnL imjjjlion took phicc in the umiol Darius Ii^staspcs, it 
111 ' ln*,ujs he [)iol)ul)ly is, (ijo same willi (tus/iiasp: last was ol .i dccali <ily itligious cliaiac- 

It r. Malcolm’s Pmsia. i. (j2, 

I 'I’ho imnu, .)l ('u \M,:; x . ooiirN amongst tlu' (.,.^1,1 a (Maimiiaiiaiis of the IJinAts, 

Colehrookv 0)1 the Sunsenl arid Pruerit LiDitjiuiijes, A, 7i\ vii. 201 ami 6. 

1 1 lie Puriaia ot (he Adju or Scuient god, naiiictl Ada, 

§ Appendix, No. VII 1. 
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chion than before, and specifies the term of each prince's reign : it is evi- 
dent however that the reigns of the earliest sovereigns are much too pro- 
tracted, and tliey must be considerably reduced to be brought within the 
limits of probability ; the object of the author is evidently to reconcile the 
details with the grois amount of years, which he has stated to extend, from 
the first prince of the new seriea, the third Gonerda, to 1070 of Saca. and 
which he has made 2330 : how far this postulate is correct we are not yet 
prepared to determine ; and must refer its discussion to the close of the 
history, when we shall have the whole subject before us ; in the mean time 
the chronology of our author may be admitted, and the dates of the various 
reigns assigned to them on the principles ofhis computation ; commencing 
accordingly with the year before Christ 1182 coiresponding with 2330 years 

before Saca 1070 or A. D. 1149. 

OoNF.itDA* the third, succeeded Abhimanyu, and prosecuted the reform 
whiejj that prince had commenced ; the ancient ritual agreeably to the l\Ua 
precis, wa'i restored, and the worship of the Nd^as and the otlering of sa- 
crifices re-eslablidied ; by acts of this description, the fame of monarchs is 
perpetuated, and this prince gave the same lustre to his family, as Raouava 
dilfused upon the race of RachC. He reigned 35 years. 


Gonehda was succeeded by several princes of whom wc have only record- 
ed the dry list of names, and the duration of their reigns. These were 

ViBHisHANA, who reigiicd 53 years; Indhajita, 35 years and 6 mouths; 
Ravana, 30 years; ViaufsHANA 2d, 35 years and 6 months ; 

Making an aggregate of lob years- OfRAVANA,itissaid, that he extend- 
ed the worship of Siva as the Linga Vateswara, and of the second Vibhisiiana 
that he was both a Patron and Cultivator of the art of Music ; the Moliam- 

According to Bedia-cul’dlnhe was not born but elevated to the throne; how, is not men- 
tioned ; the same authority makes him subdue, by means of his general Nand Ratlin the wliolo 
of Hmdustan as far as the Nermada. 

n 
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metlan writers say, that in their days Tirdnehs ascribed to this prince were 
current in Cashmir* 

NaraI the son of VibhIsha^a succeeded his father ; this prince began his 
rei^n virtuously, but one of his wives liaving been seduced from her fidelity 
b) a Bauddha ascetic, the king committed a thousand Vifidrs to the flames, 
and gave the lands attached to them to the Brahmans ; the only measure, 
which seems to authorise the account of Abulfazl, that in this reign the 
Brahmans got the better of the followers of Buddha, and burnt down their 
temples : in fact, however this prince seems to have been as little disposed 
to regard one sect as the other with complacency, and finally fell a victim^ 
it is said, to the resentment of one of the orthodox priesthood. 

The legend which introduces this calastropheisnot without poetical merit, 
although too purely poetical to be here transcribed at length. A Brahman 
bad become the son-in-law of Susravas, the Ndga, whose palace vV^s in a 
lake, near the borders of the Vilasid, and in a city founded by A near 
that river. The wife of ihe Brahman, Chandfabdhd, re>iding there with her 
husband, attracted the illicit aftection of the King, and having resisted all 
his solicitations, obliged him at length to attempt to carry her oti by force ; 
the attempt failed ; the Brahman invoked the aid of his father-in-law, wlio 
rising from the lake in wrath, excited a violent storm which destroyed the 
guilty monarch and his people. The sister of the snake God aided him 
in his attack upon the city with a shower of large stones brought from the 
llatnariya mountain, the cavities whence they were taken are still, bays our 
author, to be seen. The Ndga, a little ashamed of his cruelty, deserted 
the country, taking with him his son-in-law and his daughter ; the waters of 
the lake he formerly inhabited, he changed to the whiteness of milk, as-rnay 
be seen at the Amarcsivara yatra ; this lake is sometimei called Jamdlrisar : 


* Bodia ad din Iioro insorts anotlier prince hideraijan, who was a magiciao and tyrant, and 
therefore put to death by his brother Cailds Sink. 

t Wntten Boos by the Mohammedan writers. 
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tl)e story is recalled to the ndnds of men, when they visit Upachacra Dhdra.^ 
We may observe honexer that the disiruction of the city, and death of this 
prince, are ascribed by Btdia ad-din tea popnlar tumult, excited by the con- 
duct \xhich is here stated to have produced the catastrophe. 

Nara was succeeded by his son Siddha, who bad escaped the late cala- 
mity by having been sent w ith his nurse to Vijayaeshetra some time before. 
He collected the dispersed and frightened people, and restored prosperity to 
the kingdom : he reigned sixty years. 


We have again a barren scries of successive princes, whose names and 
reigns alone are reeprd^ 


y tp. Idcsha, who reigned 

lliranyacsha, 

Hiranyacula, 

Yd macula, 


Years. Monilu, 

30 6 

37 7 

CO 0 
60 0 


Tlielastof (hese was succeeded by liisson Mihira CuLA,f a prince of vio- 


• Chaciler ncac Mabrah, according to the author of the Wahiat i-Cashmir : Naratjnna Cul 
says, there are two fountains, one of the snake and the other of his son-in-law, on the holders 
pf DiUeheupara, and their united water r.ins to L^idet. Almlfazl speaks of a rivulet with a 
bed of white clay in this situation (Ayin Aeberi, ii. 13!)). The origin of this and similar fables 
is very ohv lulls : they are invented to account for the vaiioiis phenomi na, especially with regard 
to lakes and springs, with which Cashmir so plentifully abounds. Abulfatlhas a long list ot the 
Ajailma Gharaibu( this district, and is far from having exhausted the subject, if we may depend 
upon other authorities. We know less of Cashmir from Jiuropean eiiquiiy than of almost any 
pther district in the Kast : it would no doubt amply reward more mmuto investigation. 


t These names are strangely transformed in the Ayin Aeberi to 

Adutbulabeh. 

Heniya, 
llerenkub 
Ebeshek, and 
Mhkhul, 

The first prince appears to be intended by the name of PuscHCARACsSHA, which means the 
same thing, Hhe lotus-eyed/ who is mentioned in the Madrd Rdeshasa, as the king of Cashmir, 
who was one of the princes confederated against Chandrayupta or Sandrocottvs, The sec 
the series HiraNYACSHA is the hero of a marvellous story in the Vrikat tathdf which 

' nis 
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.nJ cruel prepcu.ilie* ; (he kiugdom upou hi. access, on was crowded 
’will, mck-ha,. alllio,i*h whe'hcr a, atlacbed lo Ihe k.njt, nr as enemies, 
does no/ nppcnr. Me r/olenl disposl/ion otlhu monareft M hm to an 
eneck npor, The elolh of ,vas .lamped will, a scUl" 

the seal of its prince ; the wife of M.hiracula wearing a jacket of Sinhald 
cloth, the impression of the seal came off upon her bosom, and the king 
happening to observe it, was 611ed with unappeasable indignation, at the 
idea of the foot of a stranger being impressed upon the bosom of his wife. 
To revenge the fancied insult, he led his army to LancH, deposed the king, 
and placed another"on the throne, stipulating that the Sinhald clotlis called 
Yamuskadeva should in future bear bis own seal, a golden sun. On his way 


back to Cashmir, he subdued the sovereigns of Qliola, Carndta, lAta, and 
oilier inonarclis of the Deeshin, Arrived in Ca8h7nir, he founded the temple 
of Mi/uVcsicara iu ihe capital, and built the city Mihirapur in the district 
of Holora, in which the Gandhar* Brahmans, a low race, and therefore the 
more highly esteemed by this iniquitous monarch, were permitted to seize 
upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of the pricsth(|^. Ac- 
cording to Mah()tn 7 n€d Azhn, he also constructed in the purguiiah oTow(/er 
the Chandracul canal, which existed in that writer’s time. 


Two instances of this monarch’s ferocious disposition arc recorded by 
the original authority, and have both been transcribed with some altera- 
tion by Abulfazl and the other Mohammedan authors : on the return of Mi- 
MIRACULA to his own kingdom, one of his elephants fell, whilst proceeding 
along a narrow defile, and was crushed to pieces by the fall : the cries of the 
dying animal were music lo the ears of (he prince, and so delighted was he 
with the sound, that he ordered 100 elephants to be precipitated in a simi- 
lar manner, that his enterlaimncnt might be protracted ; according to Abul- 
the pass was thence called [fasti Wutlar; 7/«s/i signifying an elephant 
and fF««ar meaning injury ; the latter part of which etymology is scarcely 

his marriage wilh a VUthyAdhari, a Hindu goddess of an inferior order. The prince is called 
in the Vnhat Cathi, the son of CAmc'ha : in other respects there is no question of the identity. 

• The MaUbMrat mentions the Brahmans of this countiy as of an inferior tribe, as is no- 
ticed in Appendix, No. VI, 
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of Sanscrit origin : besides which, that author is a little at variance with him- 
self, as he had previously separated the two words, and told ns that they 
were different portions of the Bember road, through both of which an army 
might pass. The other anecdote has been supposed to account for the 
title by which this prince was known of Tricotihd, the slayer of three mil- 
lions: amongst the ruins of Narapur, destroyed as we have seen in the 
reign of Nara by the N/tga Susravas, some Khasa tribes had taken up their 
abode : to drive them from the prohibited residence, a large stone fell into 
the bed of the Chandracula river, and completely obstructed the current : the 
prince was instructed in a dream that its removal could only be effected by 
a female of unsullied virtue, and he accordingly commanded women of res- 
pectable birth and station,‘to perform the task ; their efforts were unavailing : 
women of the first families and supposed irreproachable conduct, attempt- 
ed ill vain to remove the stone, aud its removal was at last effected by a fe- 
male of a low class, the wife of a potter: the king incensed by this divine 
proof of the corrupt lives of the female part of his subjects, ordered tlicm to 
be put death, together with their husbands, children, and brothers, as im- 
plicated ill their disgrace.* The blood shed by the commands of this sangui- 
nary sovereign, wasexpiated by his death: suffering under a painful disease 
and aw akeiied to some sense of his past cruelty, he determined to put a vo- 
luntary term to his cxisjteiice and cud his days upon the funeral pile. He found 
it impossible, however, to meet with persons qualified to conduct tlie cere- 
monies ofliis cremation, as liis kingdom was crowded with the impure tribes 
of Ddradas,^^ Bhoteas and Mlech'has. Revoking therefore his grants to the 
Gandkdra Brahmans, he invited Anjadesa, on whom lie bestowed a 

thousand Agraharas in Vijayeswara, The pile was constructed of military 
weapons, and the king having seated himself on the summit, the fire was 
applied, and quickly put a period to his sufferings and liis crimes. The du- 
ration of his reign is said to have been 70 years. 

* The point of this story is the Fame as of that related of Pheron by Herodotu*, ii« 
111. and Ancient Universal History, i. 294. 

+ A. R. vi. 417. Dawardf the mountaiuous range north west of Cashmir, and the present 
residence of the Hurds, 
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370 or 130. 


Vaca* llie son of MmiRA Ctir.A succceiled his father : he founded the city 
Lavanotsaon Iho hanks of Vacavaii river: he was prevailed upon to assist a 

y^otriswari nt n rite, ivhicfi einihled her to traverse the air at a spot where 
ilwiiiiftrc^^ion of lier knefs is still visible on n rock.f He was Jiccoinpatiied 
by a hundred of his dc scciidjiiits, and the legend of Satacapdlesa and the 
Matrichacra slone is still commemorated at Khira Matha or Khira College: 
Vaca reigned 63 yciirs and 13 dajs. The names and reigns of his iinmq^ 
diate successors are all tliat has been recorded of them : 1 % ^ 15 ^ g- 

CsHiTiNANDA, ruled 30 yoavs, 

Vasunanda, • . 52 years and 2 months^ 

60 years. 

Acsiia,:|; ^ • 60 years. 

A Cama Sastra is ascribed to the second of these princes. Acsha was suc- 
ceeded by his son Gopaditva,§ a prince of eminent piety, whose virtue 
brought hack tlie Sc/tj/a or golden age : be enforced a strict observance of 
the ritual and dUtinclions of cast, removed (hose Brahmans who had adopt- 
ed impure practices from their endowments, and inv tod others from distant 
countries to replace them, an/i finally he forlad the killing ot any animal ex- 
cept for the purpose of >acriiice. According to the Mohammedan authorities^ 
lie built a temple, or the mound near thecapital of Caslunir, called the Takht 
5 i 4 /eman ;[1 it was destroyc 1 with other places of Hindu worship by Secau- 
cler,1[ one of the first Mohammedan kings ot Cashniir, and who, on account 
of the bigoted assiduity with which he demolished the vestiges of Hindu 
supcrsUtioi), is conslautiy alluded to by the title But Sketcen, the idol breaker, 


• Beck, A yin Acbori. 

t At Bcren or Meren according to NarAVan Cul, \^ho adds that she killed the king ; th^ 
suhsecnjciit allusion is not further explained by Calhana Pundit, 

X Kutnund. Vistnund. N/r. Aj\ AymAclHri. § Kulvarit, — Iltid, 

II Bedia-ad-dm notices a tradition that the tomb in this building was said to enshrine the 
Teinains of a Christian aposllo. 

IF This is from Eijiaddhy but Narayan Cul asserts that it was still standing in his time. 
Forster does not notice any ruins or buildings on this spot, but we have lueatiou made of them 
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Gopaditva, adera reign of 60 years, was succeeded by bis son Gokehna,* 
of whom it is merely stated that he elected a temple to GoKERN^IwAnA.f 

NARENDRioiTYA.'Ji liis son, succcedcd him, after a reign of 57 years: he reign- 
ed 31 years and a few mouths, and left the crown to his son YuDHisufuiRAS 
surnained the blind, from the smallness of his eyes. ' 

The commencement of this monarch's reigrt was influenced by the same . 

attention to virtue and propriety, as had governed the conduct of his pious 
predecessors. As fortune had however decreed that he should be the last 
of his dynasty, he gradually ceased to regard the lessons of prudence and 
piety, and addicted himself to sensual pleasures and di.sgraceful society : he 
was constantly inebriated with wine : his companions were harlots and buf- 
foons, and he treated with levity and scorn the admonition of his coim- 
gcllors : the administration of affairs was neglected : the chief nobles defi- 
ed the royal anthority, and foreign princes encroached upon the confines of 
the kingdom. To prevent the ruin of the state, and to revenge upon the 
prince the insults they had received or prevent those which (hey anticipated, 
the ministers approached (lie palace wiih a numerous and well appointed 
force : as resistance was hopeless, the king precipitately (led from Srinagar, 
and secreted himselfin the woods and nioiintains with his wo.nen and a few 
followers, doomed now to exchange luxury for privalion, the downy concli 
for the sharp rock, and the harmony of minstrels for the wild da>hing of c^as- 
cades, ortlie wilder horns of the mountaineers : he at last found a refuge in 

by Bernier. A *1 opposite de cette monta^nc il cn paorit ime aiissi avec nne petite niosquee 
avec unjardin ot un tres ancien batiment qui inanpio avoir ole un temple d’ IduLs, quuiqou 
1’ appelle Tact Soulcmaiif Le trone de Souloman li. 274. 

* Kurren. — Ay, Ac, 

t The lord of Gokerna, bring in fact a Ling A, as whonover that emblem of Siva is sot 
lip, it receives the appellation of IswARA compounded with some word expicssivc of iho cii\ ine 
attributes, as VisiMi'^SWARA, the Lord of all; of the locality of its site, as Ca/iycsuara, Cedarei^ 
icara, <^'c. or of the peisoii by whom it is erected, as in the text, 

X Narundi'avout, — Ay, Ac% § JewdUlUcr, — lOid, 
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the courts of some compassionate princes, where, according to general be* 
lief he (lied in exile; according to other accounts, he engaged in unsuccess* 
fill attempts to recover his kingdom, in one of which he was taken prisoner 
by tlie nobles and thrown into captivity, from which he was released only 
by bis death. The term of his reign was 48 years. 

The successor of YuDHisHTHfu was Pratapaditya,* who was invited from 
another country : he was a kinsman of the king VicRAMioiTYA ; a different 
nionarclij says our author, from the Saedri Vicramddilya, although some- 
times identified erroneously with that prince :f he was a virtuous monarch 
and enjoyed a prosperous reign of 32 years, leaving his crown to his son, 

, m. 

Jaiawcas,J who also reigned 32 years, and was succeeded by his son, 

TunjIna,^ who with his queen Vacpushta, erected the temple of Tung^^* 
WAHA, and founded the city Ilaravasanticd, in a district watered by the Sa~ 
lahradd, and Pat/ovahd like the bow of Iiidra, and its string. f In their time 
existed CiiAKDACA a portion of Dwaipayana, whose Nuli/a is well known. 

In the reign of this prince an unseasonable fall of snow in the month 
Hhadra destroyed the crops, and caused a famine, in wliich great numbers 
of people perished ; such was the general distress, that all the ties of so- 
ciety were dissolved, amj all the duties of life disregarded : modesty and 
pride, family honor, and public respect were all forgotten : the love of pa- 
rent and child, oflitisbaud and wife, no longer prevailed: every individual 
sought alone for self-preservation, and allhough reduced to bones and ten* 
dons, the famished skelelons fought with fury for the carcases cf the dead, 
* P^taubdut.^Ay. Ac, 

'+ Notwithstanding our author's assertion, it tepms probable that the identification i.s light, 
yarayan Cut and Bvdia-ml-dm sluto tliat VrataiMilya was related to VicramMitya, the cele- 
brated prince cf Malwa: wc sha It have occasion to advert hereafter to this subject more fully, 
J Juggook, — Ag. Ac, 

§ Bunjir. — Ag, Ac, 

IT The first is the Setl^, the second niustba the Beyah, to which the name in the text suffi- 
eiently approaches. 
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The king exerted himeelf td relieve the diatreeses of his subjects, and ex- 
hausted hi8 own treasures, as well as those of his ministers, in procuring 
Supplies of grain : the jewels of his court and queen were appropriated to 
the same purpose, but the famine sti’.l continuing, the monarch, despairing 
of relieving his afflicted people, and unable to witness their sullerings,deter- 
■ mined to put a period to his existence by committing his body to the flames: 
from this purpose he was dissuaded by his queenj and once more addressing 
their earnest supplications to the gods, they obtained by their divine inter- 
position, a miraculous shower Of pigeons, who fell dead in the streets of tho 
capital eveiy day for a considerable period, tind furnished the inhabitanls 
with food until tho products of the earth once more supplied them with 
subsistence. This prince died after a feign of 36 yeais ; his wife accompa- 
nied him on the funeral pile at a place thence called VaepushtAtavi, and to 
which it was customary, in our author's lime, for persons to bring the dead 
bodies of those husbands to be burnt, whose w ives hud the virtue to emu- 
late the example of this piouS princess. 

As the pure piety of this couple did not pCrtnlt their having posterity, a 
prince of iiuother family ascended the throne: he Was named Vijaya,* and 
built the temple of Vijaj^tmdta in the Capital, He reigned 8 years, and 
was succeeded by 1> s sou 

jAVENDnA.f who was disliiignis'ied by tho^Iengtli of his arms, bis hands 
touching his knees : this prince uas fortunate at first in a minister of great 
integrity and talent, named Sandhimati, but influenced by the adv ice of those 
who envied the minister’s superiority, the king conceived an aversion for 
him, and dismissed him from his employments : the poverty to whicli lie 
was thus reduced served oi ly to heighten iiis reputation : lie devoti'd all his 
Ihoiighls to religion, but a report, of heavi uly origin, soon previiilcd; ih ;t ho 
was yet destined to wear a crown : when the i eport reached the king, his leais 
Were excited, and s .'iziug the person of Sanduimati he threw him into pri- 
' son, and kept him several years in tl sc cDufiiiement ; at ihe expiration ot 
that term, the king, feeling his eud approach, wafs determined before Iiis death 
* B^eery. — Abulfazl. t ' 
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to friisirate the decrees of hitc, and to curry with him into a future state the 
spirit of his obnoxious minister: uccordinj^ly, on the same nig*^^ wliich the 
monarch's body was burnt, the executioners put Sandiumati to death upon 
a slake.* Javlndra reigned 37 years. 

When Hana, the Guru ofSANDHiMATi, heard of his death, he repaired to the 
place of execution, to recover the body, and secure for it funeral rites. 
On taking the body from the stake, and fastening the feet and head t ^gether, 
in order to remove the corpse more cominodiously, he was struck by au 
inscription on the forehead, which his knowledge enabled him to decypher; 
it was to this effect, ‘"a life of poverty, ten years’ impri oninent, death on 
a stake, and accession to a throne;” predictions of which three had come to 
pass, and the fourth was yetto bcfnlfillcd. F ortheaccomplishmentot thesplcn- 
did part of our hero's fate, the Brukmafi performed those rites which com- 
pel the attendance of the ministers of Siva, the Yo^inis ; wlio accordingly 
appeared, and restored animation to the lifeless body of Sanohimati, ^^h^ml 
they endowed with singular beauty and supernatural powers, and hailed as 
future king by the title of Arya Raja. f The news of this miraculous rcstoru- 
lion spread through ihc kingdom, and all classes of people, imj)elled by re- 
sistless destiny, hastened to salute him as king*; they led him in triumph to 
the capital, and he commenced his pious reign. 

Whoever miglil have been the person, thus made the subject of mira- 
culous tradition, it a[)pears from our antlior's account, supported by him 
by reference to local corroboration, that he was an active promoter of the 
worship of Siva as the Linga, with the u.sual accompaniments of the Trident 
and the Bull. Many temples of this d(‘scription, continued at a long subse- 
quent period, to be ascribed to this reign, and particularly one called Sa- 

** Sandhimati bt'inu: rlovaU’d by the savage executioners on the Sula was killed.” Hewas 
perhaps impaled. Major Wilt’or*! liowever considers the instrument to be across.— iS>e A. R.x. 
But the punishment of impaling has always prevailed in the east: accounts of it iu Ceylon, 
Java, the Burman Empire, Oi^c. are numerous and autheutic. 

f Afiraj. — AbulJazL 
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hasralingam^ from its containing a thousand Lingas, conslrnctod of btono, 
the remains of wliich were visible in the time of Calhana Pandit. 

A fter reigMiing 47 years, Arva, the pious monarch, wliosc court was like (he 
palace of where the articles of fashionable dress were ashes of 

burnt cowdung, rosaries of the Eleocarpus.^wd nuilti d locks of hair, and the 
favorites and companioita of tlic prince were mendicants and ascetics, grew 
weary ot the cares of state, and determined to retire into the seclusion, better 
bimed to his apparently fanatical propensities: Inning found tliat a de- 
scendant of YudhishVhir still lived, lie recommended the youth as his suc- 
cessor, and deliveiing the goverumeiit into the hands of the nobles, he dl- 
TCisted himself ot his royal ornameiiis, and with no other garment than the 
Dhoti, bare-footed, and without his turban, carrying with him the Archa- 
linga,* and observing a strict silence, he came out Irom the city, followed 
by an immense concourse of people : at the end of about two miles, he sat 
do\Mi under a tree, and addressed his followers, whom he prevailed upon to 
dispel s lie then resumed his route to the TirVha of Nandisa orNANDicsuE- 
TRA, where he ended his days in ascetic moriilication, and the assiduous wor- 
ship of I he god whom the three worlds obey. 

AIlghavahan \, I who was iin iled to succeed to tlie throne of his ancestors, 
waslhetliird in ilocent from Yodhisiit ’hir, lieing his great grandson : his father 
bad found an a'-ylnm at the court ol Gopaditya, king of Gandhor, v\hose as- 
si'-tanee had restored him to some de_;re ‘0 of opulence' and conserjnence : his 
son iMcGUAVAH AN V was thence enabl' d to present himse,lf amongst the can- 
didates for tlie liaiid of tlie princess of Prngjf/ntish or Aamn, and to obtain her 
election.]; With his wife, and a snitalile dower, he had rejoined his father, 

* Thp profess the exclusive uorshipoflSiv A, and an appropriate emblem of tiiat deity, 

ill its inoMt ob.scimo form, inidoscd in a diminutive sdver or copper sliiino or Icnnplo, suspcfid- 
ctl fiom the n< ck of every votary as a .sort of personal god. — Wilks's Mifsorc, i. 501. This i^ pro- 
bably the Archalinyamoi' our original, archa meaning wor>hip. The introdui lion of this sect into 
the Decsftin 'm tlie e leventh century must have been long subsequent to its establishment in the 
north ot India, by any calculation that may be adopted, 

t Megdaheii — AhulfazL 

X According to Bcdia-ad din the lady was the princess of AVtofa* 

B 2 
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\\\\Q\\ IheNobles of Cashmir sent a deputation 1o soHcu and aceompany^hm 
return to th it kingdom, to whicliUe Immediately hastened, and of which he 
assumed the sovereignty. 

Meghavahana, altho igh a worshipper of the orthodox divinities, v/Si^xn^ 
cHired to adopt the Bauddha doctrine: he encouraged the professoivs pf that 
heresy to settle in his dominions, and particularly prohibited the. destruc- 
tion of animal life, granting from the public revenue a maiitlenance to 
individuals as followed the business of hunters or butchers^ whom his cn^ctr 
inents deprived of their accustomed means of support. 

Although tlius careful of brute existenee, heseemsto have been less jserp- 
pulous about human life ; being a warlike and victorious sovereign, and 
engaging in remote and hostile expediti ons he is said to have led his ar- 
mies to the sea shore, and by the aid of Varunay who opened a dry path 
through the waters for his army, to have crossed over to Lancd or Ceylou, 
wlierc he ascended, with his troops, the Gem-enshrining peak, of the moun- 
tain Rohana* Whilst encamped on the mountain, the king of ihe island, the 
Rdeshasa ViBn£sHANA,t came voluntarily, and submitted tp his invader, in 
consequence of which he was confirmed in his sovereignly, on condition of 
his no longer permitting in his island the expenditure of auimal life J Me- 

Adam's peak tlie Rahu and Rahun of the Mohammedans, according to 

w hoiQ also it contained mines of precious gems, Roharia implies the act or instrument of as- 
cending as step?, a ladder, cSrc. and may refer to the rude steps and links of iron, chain wor,k, des- 
cribed hy Vaientytif and more recently hy.Mr, Fercioal, and Sir }\iUiam i. 50, 

t After the defeat and death of Ravai4a, Rama conferred the sovereignty of Laac/i upon 
ItAVAjfA’s younger brother VlBursuAjfA, y>ho is generally supposed to be still the monarch of 
Lanc/t. 

I 111 other woixls, he introduced or ervforced the Bauddha faith. Wiiatiever cre<litit may be 
thought, that these Cashmirian tales of a conquest of Ceylon by one of their kings deserve, they 
are curiously connected ^viththe Sinhalese traditions of foreign invasicint ftiid consequent intro- 
iluction of the Bauddha lsi\ih. V IJAYA Raja, the first monarch of that island, and who introduced 
the present religion, invaded it, it is said either 534 years before Christ, or A. D. 77 or IQG or350. 
A. R. vii. 51 and 421. Molony and Joinvilles accounts of C’ci/ /on. Discordancies that admit 
perhaps of some explanation, the first referring to ihe period at .which Gautama the founder of 
Ihe Bauddha faith exisUdd, and the others to the date of its introduction in the island, an bveutto 
which foreign conquest was chiefly conducive. 
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cRAVAUANA then returned to C^tshmir, where the memory of \m transmarine 
expedition, says our Sanscrit guide^ is still preserved on the banners^ which 
on particular occasions, are carried before the kings of Cashmir. 

The son of ibe lastprinc^RfeHTAS^NA,* also called Prav\r\sena, succeed- 
ed his father: the Hindu record only commemorates his founding a temple 
of Pravaresa ; but liedia-ad din makes considerable additions to his history : 
according to him, thi'^ prince established his mother on the vaca it throne of 
KhotOy and extended his own authority to Khatai.C/iin and \Jachin. He reign- 
ed 30 years, a id left his kingdom to his two sons HiranyaI and Toramana 
the former holding the superior station of the Sumrdjya, and the latter that 
of the Yauuvartijya, or being respectively Emperor and Caesar, a division of 
power of considerable antiquity amemgst the Hindus, and one which, with 
them, as well as wi(h the Latin, Greek, or German princes, was often a 
source of public contention : it proved to be so in the instance before us : the 
latter having proceeded to strike coinsj in his own name, the elder brother 
took oflfence at the measure, and deposed the Yuvarlija, and kept him in close 
coiifiucment. The wife of Torama^a, who was pregnant at the time, effected 
her escape, and found sliclterand privacy in a potter’s cottage, where sli© 
was delivered of a son : (he boy was brought up by the potter as his own, 
but his high birth betrayed itself, and he was a prince in all his sjiorts aiid 
amongst his play-fellows; his juvenile imperiousness having caught the at- 
tention of Jayendra, his maternal uncle, then searching for his sister, led to 

* ScreshBoio. — AMfazl, f Heren -^Ibid, 

t Dinars : the werd is Sanscrit, and tdthough generally signifying a certain weight of gold, 
nlflo means as above,' a gold coin perhaps of the weight of 32 rettis or about 40 grains. The 
Dinar must, have been comraon in Persia and Syria at the time of the Arabic invasion, as the 
Arabs to whom an original coinage^ was then unknown, adopted both it and (he Dirhem or Drack- 
rm. According to the Ayin /lexers, the Dinar weighs one mtscal, and is equal to I and 3-7th of a 
Dirhem^ which weighs from 10 to 5 miscals, or, at7|, the average giving a proportion of gold and 
silver, as 1 to 10* According to Feriskia the Dinar was worth 2 Rupees, which will give us about 
the same proportion, lliere is an evident etymological affinity between the Dinar of the Hindus 
and the Denarius of the Romans : the latter, (bough originally a silver coin, was also of gold, and 
ihe author of the Periplm named Adrian’s, states, that Denarii, both gold and silver, wereainorij^st 
the articles exported from Europe and carried to Dary^a^a or Baroach : the Sanscrit^ Dinar, may 
therefore be derived from the Liomaa coin. 
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their (lUcoverv, a.id that nohleman privately took home his sister and het 
son. In tlie meai. lime Touamana died in captivity ; on which event the 


princess, to Jivert her giH went, accompanied by her son upon a pilgrim- 
age to the south : during- her absence the kingr died, after a reign of thirty 
years and two inontlis. lie left no posterity, atid the claims of his nephew he- 
in^ unknown, the throne of Cuahuiir was vnenutj and continued so for a 
short period, 


Tlie ruler of Ujayini at that time was Srun/in Hersha Vicram^iditj/a, who 
after expelling the MlecliclV has, and destroying the had established his 

power and influenre throughout India.* lu his train was a Brahman named 
Matrigupta, to whom he was mncli attached • upon hearing of tlie vacant 
situation of the Cashmir throne, and the indecision of the nobles with regard 
to a successor, he sent the Brahman to them, with a letter from himself, 
recommending him to their election: they complied with (he recommenda- 
tions of a sovereign, whose comniantls they felt themselves unable to resist, 
and crowned Matuigupta| as their kinjj. 


The reign of the Braliman was of limited duration : tlie death of his 
powerful protector exiiosed him to the disalfecliun of his chief subjects, 

♦Who was this prince ? As the enemy of the ^acaa, and also from our author’s chronolon;y, 
he is synchronous with Suliatfianat with whom iiideeil, notwithstiindiag a dillerence in dale of 
135ycars,all the llimlu accounts r<’preseiit him to have' been mi^agod in liostility. We have had 
a before him in this history, not tlie Sneuti as expressly remarked by the historian, 

and therefore we cannot doubt our author’s meaning:, although we may cpiestioii his chronologic 
cal correctness, as I shall hereafter endeavour to shew : it is singular that m a very Ipng 
eulogium on this prince, whieli I have not thought it necessary to translate, the author never 
alluiles to Sulicaliana, nor to any of the literary oinainents usually assigned to Vicramas court. 
The name IIkrsua appeals to bear some affinity to Ihrbha Mvgka (A. K.ix. 175) father of tlie 
Vicrama of the tilth century, in which indeed he may not very iniprol>ably be placed. We must 
however leave tliese points for the pieseiit, as wc are not yet prepared for their due discussion. 
The Mohammedan wiiteis are of no assistance here, as they repeat the name of 
without any coinuicnt on its again occuning, 
t Mater kuut , — Abulfozl, 
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and to tbe arms of Ihe lawful Imir Pr \vvr\ Sena, who with a small but re- 
solute band of friends, was approachino- Cashmir : he seems to have sur- 
prized (he Brahman by an unexpected attack upon his camp, or at least to 
have encountered him upon a journey when unprepared fora contest, and 
although no serious engagement ensued, the issue was IMatuigupta’s abdi- 
cation of the throne and his departure to Benares, where he passed flie i-est 
of his life in religious duties: he reigned four years and nine inontlis. 

Pravarasena,* so tiamed after his grandfather, to whose dominion he liad 
succeeded, was an active and enterp ising prince: he invaded the kingdoms 
of the south, and turned his arms .against Ihe son and successor of Vicra^ 
mdditya, named Pratapa ^ila or ^iladitva,! whom he drove from his capi- 
tal, and look prisoner, lie seems to have been contented with this expression 
of his resentment, and not only to have spared the life of the prince, but put 
him again in possession of his hereditary kingdom, carrying off however Ihe 
throne of the Apuirasas, which he transferred to his own capital.]; After his 


Pirwirtscin . — AhulfazL 

t I have notbfcii Mo yot to trace this son of VicRAMA In any other works with much 
success. Col. VVilford informs me that in the CsHtfTRA SamXsa it is stated that Vicramddtiya 
had a son n micd Nat’ha Su.a whom he is disposed to regard as the grandson ot Vicrama, and 
the son ()flhi^ Sii ADI I YA. A Jain work of some celebrity, the Satnnijmja Mahdtmya, is said to 
have been written by order of SlLADlTYA, king of Surat: the author DiiANhrswARA Suri, 
according to a marginal note in the copy 1 consulted, and which agrees with the traditionary 
opinion ot the Jains, wrote his work In the Samvatyear 477. The same work c tes a prophetic 
annunciation, that the famous VicRAM A^DUi YA would appear after 4tKi years of his era had 
elapsi d ( A. R . ix. 14‘2), which scarcely agrer s with the date assigned for the work, as, it Si LADI- 
TYA, the son of ViCRAMADiTY A, succeeded his father, it allows but ten years tor the reign ot 
the latter. We must revert to this hereafter. 

: The famous throne supported by thirty-two female images, animated ones, if wo arc to 

believe tbe legend. Accounts agree of its being lost after VlCR AM a’s death, although it is gene- 

lally thought to have been found again by Bhoja. We have no further notice of it in our his- 
tory. Redm-od-dm carries Prav AKA Sena to Bengal also, where he subdues Behar Sink, ruler 
of Dkacca, and gives tbe Goveininent to Palm Sinh, son of SVladitya, a son of the author^s, 
making apparvutly the words Palas and Dliac, implying the same thing, a sort of tico. 


A. 1). 
l2a--47( 
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237—045 


return he determined to found a city which should be the capital of his king- 
dom, and he accordingly constructed the city of Srinagar* on the banks of 
the Vitasta, and embellished it with many palaces and temples ; he also threw 
a bridge across the river. His being the founder of this city is confirmed by 
the Mohainmedsin writers, although, as one of them observes, it has under- 
gone many vicissitudes since the period of its foundation. Prayaua Sena 
reigned 63 years. 

The successors of this prince were his son Y ’hir, who reigned thirty- 
nine years and three months, and his son Narendradttya, or LAcsHiViA!5A,f who 
ruled thirteen years ; he was succeeded by his younger brother, to whose 
reign the extravagant period of 300 years is assigned ; an extravagance 
the more remarkable, as it is without a parallel in our author s chronology,]; 
and which must therefore have been suggested, eiihcr by a necessity for 
filling up some d^trk chasm in the annals of Cashniir^ or to coinpeiisate for 
an error iti the dates of the preceding monart hs, who may have been placed 
two or three centurio too soon: both causes may perhaps have united for this 
extraordinary depart urc from those bounds of possibility, which in all other 
reigiH have been preserved. 

The length of Ra^aditya’s reign is not the only marvel attached to that 
prince ; he had been in fact, in his former life, a man of dissipated habits, 
but at last, by his devotion to Bhramaravdsini, a form of Durga, obtained, 
as a reward, his resuscitation in a royal race, a[i(l the goddess herself as a 
consort, incarnate as Raharambhd, the daughter ofRATisxNA, kingof Chola.% 

* The city, which in the ancient annals of India w known by the name of Serinaghar, 
but now by that of the province at large, extends about thrtio miles on each side of the river 
Mumy over which are four or five wooden bridges.”— ii. 9. 

f Jewdishter. Leklimeu. Zebadut. — AbulfazL 

J Unlike the early periods of the Fersiaa Chronicles, iu w hich such a term is far from uncom- 

Ittoo. 

§ 'The traditions of the South intimate occasional connexions of a like character between the 
Chola and Cashmir princes. One of the4uimcr entitled in one account Sasi !!^c'hara and in 
another, Chofa was married, it is said, to a daughter of the King of Cashmu*4 
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The divine nature of his queen was the iitimediale cause of Hie king's pro- 
tracted reign, as she confened upon him the Pdtdla Siddha Mantra, by 
which he was enabled to extend his life as long as he pleased. At last, how- 
ever, satiated with this world, he entered the cave of Nufnuchi, in the bed of 
the Chandrabhdgd river, through which he passed to Pdyila, and acquired 
a kingdom in tlie infernal regions: his wife, regarded rather inconsistently 
as a Sadi of VishnUy went upon her husband’s death to SicdadwiiM, Tlic 
claims of the next monarch to the throne of Cashmir arc not stated by our 
original,and the enumeration of his genealogical progenitors warrants a siig- ^ 
gestion that he might have not been the immediate successor of Ra^aditya ; 
he was tlie son of Vicramesicara the son of Vicramderanta Visvea, and is 
named himself Vicramddiiya, a strange series of appellations, and a further 
proofof some unaccountable blank in the Cashrnirian records : Vicramadit- 
•VA reigned 42 years, and was succeeded by his younger brother Raladitya.* ctuIIw 

Baladitya was a prince of a warlikccharactcr, and erected his pillarsf of 
victory on tlic shores of the eastern sea:J one result of his victorious excur- 
sions was his compelling the subjugated inonar^s to beautify Cashmir, and 


^ Bcck<'rnm(lut.-“DalH<tut.~yl/^«(/a3:/. Tlie Mohammediiri write rs n^rcc with thr toxte x- 
cept Bedia-A!»-I)IN : he a»bi«iis a iifo uf 1(»»3 years to this monarch, and a reign of no ni(»re 
than 10 yeais : he places also the aoth year of his reign as conteinpoiary with the first of the 
IJtjra, and describes his sending an embassador to Mohammed. 

t Jayastambhaj the Pillars of Sesac anil the Trophiels of the Greeks and Romans ; that it 
was the custom of Hindu princes to erect these pillars is ostablisheil by concurrent testimonies, 
and it is probable that it is to tins practice we are to a'^cribe the origin of several solitary stone 
columns still met with in India, as the Lat of Ffroz’shah, the Cultab the pillar at Allaha' 

bad, and those in Tirhut, and other places: in gimeral however they were corislriicted, lik ethc 
wooden trophies of the Greeks, of less durable materials, and as observed by Plutarch, “ 'fimc 
has gradually effaced these memorials of national hostility/' 

J I am especially afraid of rny manuscript here: it is alone, in this section 'bf the history, 
and is very inaccurate. It is said that this jiriiice conquered Dancala or Bengal, a very uii- 
common name, how'eyer, in Hindu books of any period, Qmr or Banga being the usual term. 

F 
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to construct temples and edifices for the accommodation of such of their 
subjects, as might visit that kingdom.* 

It uas foretold to this prince by an astrologer, that he should be the last 
of the race of Gon&rda, and his only datjgliter should transfer the kingdom 
to a different dynasty of princcs.t The monarch was not well pleased with 
this prediction, and resolved to prevent its fulfilment, by refusing to grant 
his dauglitcr in marriage at all :his precautions Avere unavailing: a descend- 
ant of Carcota Naga and protegd of the monarch, succeeded in obtaining 
privately the aflcctions and person of the princess, and the assistance of the 
chief oflicers of state secured his accession to the throne, upon the death of 
the king, which happened shortly afterwards. 


m SECTION II. 

DcRLinnA VtRDDiiANA.i the descendant of Carcota,^ thus obtained the priii- 

A.D.Olfl. 

ccssand the kini:don\, and founded anew and powcrlul dynasty: his reign 
^^as chietly distinguished by his encouragement of religion, and the tem- 
ples he founded, or the cudowmeuls he bestowed upon the Brahmans. He 
reigned ^6 years, and was succeeded by his son. 


■* ConsisU ntly with (he tormer chronology Jiodln-ad’din makes this prince contemporary 
wrtli Yt zdcjird, troin whom he rested the north eastoin distiicts of Persia, but he confounds 
Bdladitya \utli Pratdpciditya hue, and passes over the intermediate monarch altogether. 

I M e have seen however tlie crown repeatedly pass into ditferent families, and therefore 
oui author nods , uiili'ss indeed he considered the princes so described, as members, not oi a 
ddferent race, but of other blanches of iho Gouerdiya stock. 

t Dirleyir Dirwwii,— Abii/fazl. 

§ Carcota is one of the ydtjas or Serpent demijrods : the name occurs, as well as Nila, in the 
list ot them in the Jlahdbha/ata ; a temple at Heuares is also dedicated to this serpent deity. 
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PRATipADiTYA* wRs the foumlcf of Pbatapapur. coiivodcd by local pvo- 
minciatioi'i into Tapar, according to the Mohainmctlan authonlies. In tins 
new city a mercl.aut named Nona, of tl.e Itaiihilya race, took np bis abode, 
and founded a college for the residence of llauhiiya Brahmans. Oftliewealtli 
of tlie trader it is stated as a proof, that on one occasion be ligbted np bis 
house witb diamonds to receive tbe king, wbom be bad beard formerly 
complain of being inconvenienced by tbe smoke of the ordinary lamps. 1 bo 
familiarity between the prince and inercbant led to some unexpected re- 
sults : the former fell deeply in love witb one of tbe merchant's women, and 
being unwilling either to commit a breach of hospitality, or to forfeit his 
fair name by a vicious act, be struggled witb bis passion and endeavoured 
to subdue it ; the contest induced a fever, which threatened bis life; he was 
saved however by tbe generosity of bis friend, who learning the cause of 
his disease, not only yielded np the woman to the king, but exerted no 
small ingenuity in argument to persuade him to accept her ; bis logic how- 
ever, made a due impression, and Narendra Prahha was elevated to tbe 
royal bed : it wasa Iriiitfuloiic, as she bore the king seven sons, Chandrapfra, 
Tdrapira^ AbhiniKcldp'tra, Ainuctdplra^ Vnjrddd^a, Vdayadilya^ and Lallid^ 
(Vitya; several of whom succeeded in time to the crown. Puatapaditva 
died after a reign of 50 yeais. 


A. n Go| 


CHANDUAi»iHA,f tlic eldest son and successor of the last monarch, was a 
prince oftixemplary mildness and equity. He puni.shed higowu oflicers, for 
encroaching on the tenements of a ChaniaVy^ or wqrker in leather, in pre- 
paring the site ol a tem[)le which he wished to erect, and which design ho 
vas prepared to abandon if the consent of the leather-worker could not be 
obtained. A liberal reward and his personal solicitation obtained the acquies- 
cence of the Chamar ; bis ground was duly made over to the king, and the 
temple was completed. Wc have auothgr legend of hi^ eqtiity, and dis- 

PFrlaubaitut. — AbulfaA* f Chandramind.*— 

I \) lio as an out-cast could bare no lights under a strict Hindu administration. 

12 
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cnmiualion respecting the means employed by him, to detect the murder- 
er of a Brahman, but it need not be here repeated, as tlie story has been. 
ioXAhy AbulfazL^ Chandrapira enjoyed the short reign of no more than, 
eight years ajid eight months, and was succeeded by his brother TARAPiRA,t 
a violent and oppressive sovereign, and an enemy of the priesthood : his 
reign was fortunately alimited one, and extended tojiomore than four years 
and a few days. 


A third brother Lalitaditva;!; succeeded to the croun: he was a prince of 
great celebrity, and established by the vigour apd success of his arms, his, 

* Ay. Ae. ii. 17-5. 1 Jo not find in ray copies, the description of the punishment awarded. 

Abulfazl says the murderer was branded in the forehead with the figure of a hcadle&s man, and 
tiidt something of the kind was infii 9 ted appears from the context, from which a stanza has 
been probably oinitted : the punishment is according to law, which on no account permits the 
iijtbction of capital punishtnent on the person of a Brahman, but substitutes brands, exile and 
disgrace. 

In the Danda Vlvtca the Law is thus laid down from ancient uuthorities. 

II 

A BiaUman guilty of the greatest crimes is not to be put to death; let the king have him 
shaved, branded, or exiled, — VrihaspatL 

•gxTtn^ 

WrS fjITTipTK » II 

A Brahman who causes abortion, defiles the bed of his teacher, steals gold, or diinks spi- 
Uts, must be branded with a hot iron on the forehead, with a headless figure, the vulva, the foof 
ol a dog, or a flag, (the vintner’s sign) and then be banished Baudkuyana^ 

'HTTWX I| | 

*^3 '• ’UXX' I 

A heaUlc** man is to be stamped on the forehead (of a Brahman) who kills a Brahman ; 
the vulva on his who defiles his Gurus bed ; a flag on bis who drinks wine, and the foot of a 
dog on bis who commits theft ; tiUing the scar with SU-hipitta (Peacock’s bile, or possibly some, 
caustic substance.)— Aiarcda* 

t Taranund.— j Lultad.it— /feid. 
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claims to the supreme sovereignty cf Iiulia^ having made with Ws vicloii^ 
ous armies the triumphant circuit of Hindustan. His first scene of action 
was in the Anlervedt country^ the diadem of which he placed upon hfs own 
head. He then turned his arms against YA^ovERMA, at that time sovereign 
of Canouj, a prince distinguished for his literary accomplishments, and tlio 
patronage extended by him to such eminent Poets, as Cavivacpati, Raj 4 
Sui and Bhavahiiuti.’*^ A peace was soon agreed upon between (lie mo- 
iiarchs but as speedily violated : some informality in the address of a dis- 
patch from YaIoverma to Lalitapitya having excited the latter’s resent- 
ment, led to a renewal of hostilities, and the total subversion of the kiiigw 
dom of Canouj. 

Although tlius occupied in foreign war, the prince appears to have devot- 
ed some attention to the details of domestic administration, and to have made 
a new arrangement of the great oflioes of his court : over the eighteen 
branches of the government, he instituted five principal departments, tho 
Mahapralihardptra, or office of liigh chamberlain ; Mnlwsandhivigrahdj that 
of cliicf minister, or supreme administrator of peace and war ; Mah^swasdld, 
of the Royal stables, or of master of the horse ; Mahdbhdnddgdra, of the 
higli keeper of the treasury or arsenal, or perhaps both ; and the Mahdsu^ 
dhanabhdga y’diW office of which the nature isuot fully conveyed by the nomen- 
clature, but which may perhaps be the supreme directorial or executive 
administration. Siihi and others were the officers invested with these high, 
functions. 

*The two former of th«se are unknown. The tliird U celebrated as the ?iutlior of the Mdlati 
Mddhavay and the Uttara Rdma charitra. He might have been at the court of Cunouj, but he 
was of a Berar or Viderbha family: he is usually considered as contemporary with Cdliddsap 
and in the Bkoja Prabandha is brought to Bhojdn court. HU own works however afibrd uo 
reason to suppose he was cotemporary with either Calida'sa, or Bhoja, and with respect to 
the latter, furnish grounds for iaCerritig the prior date of the Poet. Tiie/?q/a Taringini is there- 
fore probably correct in placing him about A, D. 705 or nearly two centuries before the pro- 
bable period of Bhoja’s reign. Yasoverma' himself is not known, unless he be the same with. 
Kirtiverma", an appellation of like import, and a prince who U mentioned in the opening; 
of the Prabodha Chandrodagci^ 
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YaIovebmAj after the subjugation of his kingdom, fled across the Ya- 
muna, and notliing more U mentioned of his history : his victorious antago- 
nist followed III) his success by an expedition to tlie shores of the eastern 
sea: thence marehing tlirough Calinga, the Royal Elephants advanced upon 
the kingdom of Gaur, and effected its subjugation. Lalitaditya thence 
proceeded southwards, and invaded Carndta, then subject to a queen named 
Ratta, who submitted to tlie invader, after having seen her strong holds 
in the Vindhyu monnlaius unavailing to resist him : her submission having 
disarmed the king’s resentment, her beauty secured his favour, and she was 
restored to her dominions. The army then marched to the banks of the 
Cdi'cri, whence crossing the Sandal mountains, the king subdued the coast 
and the Islands opposite: having reduced the seven Crarnucas, and seven 
Concatias, Lautadity.v continued to follow the shores of llie western sea 
to Dwdracd, nhich he entered to the deli^ijht of his soldiers : he theti 
crossed the Vindhya mountains, and occupied Avanii, whence liavin^ made 
the circuit of India, and received the homajjc of its iinmcrons princes, 
he now directed his steps to the north : his march was a series of conflicts 
and triumphs : he was successively assailed by the princes of the country, 
like another Indra engaged in clippiiifj the uings of the hostile hills: the 
studs of Cdmhoja were vacated at his approach, and Bukhara was de- 
serted by its high-crested steeds: alter three successful battles in as many 
days, be respected the Mitssclmans, and directed his attention to other 
The BIwUas scarcely attracted his regard, as the cold 

wind, impregnated with the blossoms of the safflower, and the j^ecrotion of 
the Musk deer, fanned the tresses of his soldiers : the city of 
vas empty on his arrival, and he turned thence to the Slri Rdjya, w here the 
queen and her subjects tiiuiuphcd oyer the monarch and his soldiers, by 
other weapons than those of war; after a short delay in that country, ho 

• Bedia-ad-din carries him into Khorasan to aid Yczdejiid, but he retreats before the 
fame of the Arab invaders. 
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advanced to the realms of Uttara Curu, whence satiate wiih glory, and 1a- 
deu with plunder he returned to his own dominions.* 

On his return to Cashmir Lalitaditya rewarded his prii\cipal officers by 
bestowing upon tliern subordinate kingdoms: in this way he conferred 
upon hisdependants the principal citiesofJa/owdAara and Lahora (Lahore:) 
he also devised particular marks to be borne by the diflbrent tribes, as 
characteri.'^tic of their submission to his power. Tlius the Turushcas were 
obliged to shave half the head, and the Dekhinis to let the ends of their 
waist cloth hang down like a tail behind, and these distinctions are still 

* Whatever may be the truth of the military excursion of this Prince, the account of it given 
in the original, which has been here followotl us closely as the state of the manuscript would 
admit, is a very curious specimen of the author’s geographical accuracy and knowledge, and 
tiiiows home light upon the state of India at the peiiod at which he wrote :it may therefore bo 
>vortb while to levise his track : from Canonj through tho eastern districts of the present Com- 
pany’s possessions, Lalitaditya may be supposed to have marched to the delta ot the Ganye$, 
and Jivi'/iamputro , where we have what our author calls the Jiastern Sea J and the coast along tho 
uppci* part of the bay of Ileiigul, theretore, constitutes the country that he calls C/alinya^ whence 
a slight deviation to the right brings him easily to Gaui', ecpiivaleUt in its widest sense, to 
the greater part of the modern Bengal. The transit hence to Carnatd is rather a consider- 
able stride, although it is obvious that the upper part of the Peninsula is intended, by re- 
ference to the Duryas of the Yindhya chain of mountains, unless indeed we exUnd the term 
to the eastern (jhuuls, which may be considered as lateral processes from the main lidge, ns 
indeed the next stage is the (*avcn river, we come then to the southern limits usually assigu- 
td to the ancient Carn/i/rt kingdom. The Sandal or Malaya mountains are the western (rhauts, 
over which as the kiugmarched from Mysore he would necessarily come into the CVmcrtrt;tho 
seven divisions of w'hich, as well as the seven CramucoH, are something new to ih, although 
tiom ihe voyages of the tw'o Arabians, and of the early Portuguese and Dutch adveiiturei s, we 
kuow, that that part of the Malabar coast was divided amongst a great iiii iib t oi petty so- 
vereigns. The seven Cowcdw<w are imleed known in tli(‘ Dekliin still, and comprehend the whole 
of the Paiasu llama Cshetra, or the greater part of the Malabar coast ‘.they arc named hciala 
(Malabar), Tulunga or Tuluva, Gova II dshtra or G on, Concanapro\)(ir, herdtaha, Varalatta and 
Btrbera; the seven Cramucas, it might have been conjectured, were connected with the trriii 
Cranganore, but the original name of that province properly written Corangahtr 
and they possibly signify some of the groupes of islands oil’ the coast ol Malabar; the island of 
Dadracd, in Guzeiat, llie kingdom of Crishna, is the next stage, and was visited ii.on iii vene- 
ration than enmity ; from liciice across the Vindhya mountains the king eoriu s to Oujviti : Iiin 
march to the north, or rather uortbwts>t, brings bim to Ca/«6^'a; according to W ilioid (A. It. mo, 
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'olwervcd ;• if Ue Uius treated the vanquished with some contHmeiy, he 
made amends by his munificence, for there was no part of India, where 

330,) tbo ancient Arac/iosia, and unquestionably a country in that direction, a country bordering* 
on India, to the northwest, and inhabited by impure or foreign tribes, famous also for its breed 
of horses, a \arge strbng breed of which is stdf reared in the countries between Persia and 
India. Bhnkfwra h the Persian Bokhara or Bucharia ; the word rendered in the text Mussel- 
man is written in the original Mussuni or Mussulli ; it is intended by our author as the name of 
a person, for it occurs again in the reign of Lalitaditya’s grandson JayapiIra, who is said 
in the original to have had Mussuni and others as chiefs of his nocturnal guard : at the same time 
the recurrence of the name after such an interval, indicates rather more than one individual, and 
is an argument in favor of its being a generic appellation : according to Narain Cul it should be 
dfowunMaw, Governor or Prince of Bokhara: if he is right, it should be Al-maimun of the house 
of Abltas that is intended, and who long resided in Khorasan, but about a century after the reign 
of LalitadHya, according to the chronology of our text : the correction that would thus be re- 
quired does not however seem to be iadispensible, as our author’s history here, allowing for 
national partialities, is very strongly supported by the general histories of the Mohammedan 
writers. At this very period, oi from 397 to 712, the generals of Ilijaz, the Governor of A"Ao* 
rasan, were engaged in active hostilities with their neighbours, both to the north and east, or in 
Bokhara and Cabulj the Hindu prince of which latter makes a distinguished ligure in several 
tiansactions, ( Prices Mohammedan History, i. 454 6cc.) Such a general eoincidence is as much 
as can be expected, for names arc most deplorably dislignred by bo h Hindu and Moliammo. 
dan writers, and events, especially when remote in place and time, are not investigated byeitlier 
w ith much accuracy or care. Lalitaditya’s next route through Butan is rather a remote one, 
except we suppose the name Bhotcas to be applied to the hill tribes on the northern side of the 
Himalaya: the route is practicable enough, and would be much the same as that followed by the 
Lamas in 1712, and by which a considerable intercourse between Cashmir and Chinese Tartury is 
still maintained, (iicc Moorrroft's Travels) : that the Blioteas are scattered through this line vve 
know from lute authorities. Hamilton observes that the Blioteas occupy every where between the 
lidls and the Tista the Alpine region on botli sides of the Indus, {Hamilton's Nepal, 58) ; and 
Lraser mentions that Hymap, a valley, containing a great nmnberof Bhotea villages, is only four 
day's journey from the Capital of Cashmir (" A/ a»er’« Himala,W^) : however our author evidently 
intends to cairy his hero into Bootan proper, a journey of considerable extent although proba- 
bly not so much so as it appears by the maps we yet possess; Prayjyotish is considered to be 
Ctohati in Asam, (A. R. viii. 338,) the Stri Rajya is probably Tibet, where customs simdar to 
tliosc of the Malabar Nairs prevail, (Turner a Embassy, 3 ID) ; it may however be Nepal or al- 
most any portion of the Himalaya, ( Kirkpahick, 187, F/aser, 70, ^:c.) where the safne prac- 
tice exists, blit as the inaicli leads olf from Asam appaieiitlj to the north, we may regard tlii^ 
region to be Tibet. Of LUtara Cuiu we shall have fuitlier occasion to speak. 

• the noighboiiringMussulmaris bice most Mohammedans indeed, do shave the centre ofihe 
vlioad i^ill, and the people of the coast wear thek lower garments long : that these habits were 
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be did not erect statues and temples of the Gods : a very long enumeration 
ensues of these proofs of his liberality, of \\ hieh it will here be necessary only 
to particularize a lew. He founded tlie cities oi' Sunisc/iilajmra, DerpiUt- 
pvra, Phalaptira, Lalitdpura and Purllidsapura : in Hushcapur he erected an 
image of A/octa Sivamiy and one of Ar/Aari in the Slri Rdjya, In thi‘ 
liliumi Grdnia, lie built the temple of Jyeshta Radra^ and over and along 
tlie Vilasta he built bridges and stone ghats. Parihdsapura was his favorite 
work; in this cily, he built a palace of unhewn stone, and a variety of royal 
and religious edifices: he raised a column of one stone, 24 cubits long, and 
bearing on the summit an image of he placed in the tem[)les images 

ot metal ; one ot Vishnu as PAuniASACK^.vvAAvas made of pure silver, weigh- 
ing 1000 [lalas, and another colossal figure of Huddha was constructed of 
1000 of brass ; a ligiire of IIa Ki with Howing hair, was set up of gold, 

and another golden image was madti hy him of the same deity in the Va- 
rdha Avaldr, His examjile was imitated by his queens, by tributary princes, 
and by liis ministers, one of whom, a second named Chancona, ana- 
li\ e of Bolclidra, erected a V Hairy and set up in it an image, made in Magadha 
nr JBehar, called indiflerently hy om* author Jina Vimba and Sagata Vim- 
b(fy and therefore of undetermined character as to its being of Banddha 
or Jaina manufacture, although most probably the fonner: the foundation 
of Pariltdsapnr* or Parrisjnu' and its embellishment by this prince are 
rocorded hy the Mohammedan writers, of whom Mohammed Azim adds, 


iinpo.'.cd byth(; kinp^s of Cashmir may be denied even on Hindu authority. Inthc/fdn Knnifl, a portion 
of the Mahabharata, and certainly much older than the work before ns, the follow ing account is piven 
oftlie iiiiposilioii, of the distinguishing inodes of wearing the hair, upon the tribes of A//rr//t7i7ni# or fo- 
reigners: “Tlie king iSaiiara inobedience to the orders of his Gum, Vasishla, deprived i\w Ml'chclthas 
ofllioir institutes, and imposed upon them these marks : the Sacas had half the head shaved, the 
Yavanas and Cambojas the whole of their hair taken off, the Paradns were ordered to wear beards.'" 
These customs might perhaps admit of verification, and might enable us to identify the tribes. Some of 
the Greeks were from a remote period accustomed to shave the fore part of the head: the mountaineers 
of the Himalaya shave the crown, as do the people of Caferistan with the exception of a single tuft, and 
some of these people, which is a curious coincidence, are called Caumojees, ( Elphimtones Cahul, 610 
and 625^; they also some of tliera wear beard.s five or six inches long. The Persians also wore long 
beards in the time of Ammianus MarcdlinuSj as they do still. 

• Purritpoor is mentioned in the Jy.i4f.ii.l59,witlithe addition that a lofty idolatrous temple stood 
there, which was destroyed by Secandeu. Refi-ad-din also converts the column into the minarets of 
a temple. 
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tliat ihe fragments of the pillar of Garuda were visilAe in his time : the statue 
of SuoATA also remained to the period in which our author wrote. 

Rxlitaoitya is the subject of many marvellous stories, one of which re- 
minds us of the exploit of Zopyrus : the minister of the king of Sicata 
probaldy of Tatta, presented himselfin a wounded and deplorable 
state before the king, upon one of his expeditions. Lalitaditya took him 
into favor; in return for which he offered to h‘ad the army ai'ross the de- 
si rl, against his nativ e country, and his offer btfmg accepted, he directed 
(!ui king to prov ide water for a fortnight’s march ; at the expiration of the 
firtnight tlie army was still in the midst of the sands, and the men were 
pciisliing with thirst, the guide acknowledging that he Iiad been employed 
hy his sov(‘reign to effect the destruction of the king and his host: the at- 
tem[)t ofth(M‘nemy was foiled, however, by the discovery ol some springs, 
and the king returned in safety to Cas/onir, after iiunishinghis treacherous 
giiide ; the springs then opened were said to exist in our authors time, and 
to form a considerable stream running to the north called Kaiilavdkini.^ 

Lalitaditya, although the substantial proofs of his devotion left no doubt 
of his piety, was yet not free from faults: amongst other defects he was ad- 
dicted to wine, and in one of his drunken fits he ordered l1ie city Pravura- 
piir tounded hy Pnimni Shut to be burnt, that it might no longer emulate the 
splendour of his own capital. His orders Avere carried rigidly into effect, to 
Ids own <h*ep r(\gret wluai sobered — and as one proof of the sense he en- 
terlaiiK'd of tlui transaction, he iininedialely issiunl positive commands, for 
his offuaM's to disregard any mandates whatever, that he should promulgate, 
whilst under the iiilluence of wine.'l' 

We have an account, in this part of Lalitaditya’s reign, of some tii- 

* The story is but imperfectly told here, but the text is so corrupt, I should scarcely have ventured 
to select even the above, htnl I a »t been eoiiiitenanced by Narnin Cuh who translates the story in 
much the same way, altering the name of the country to Maruca (that is, a desart tract) on the ocean. 

t So :t was related of 7V«yrt/t,w]ioindidjred ill asini’ ^r propensity. Yinolentiamprudentia moUiverat, 
e juri vetans jussa post louj^iorci cpuhis, — .Iwre/oo > 'or. 
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multuoiis afl'ray liaving taken place in his capital, between the follow- 
ei-s of difterent deities : the exact nature of it does not satisfactorily ap* 
pear from the imperfect condition of the manuscripts, but there seems 
to have been a conflict between a number of Heytoali pilgrims, who liad 
come with their prince to Cashmir to visit a temple of Saraswatt^ and the 
people of the city : the former had made an image of Parihdsa Hari, v nd bro- 
ken one of Rihna Swdtni, and to punisli the latter act the citizens assailed 
them: the BeJtgalis ap])ear to have had the advantage, as tiu* desolated 
temple of llama Stvdmt continued to bear witness to their success, and the 
world was tilled with the fame of the exploit: the author of the Walciaf-i- 
Cashmir calls the king of Gaury Cto^ALA, without however assigning any 
authority for the appellation.'^ 

The death of Lalitadity a was worthy of his active reign : he resolved to 
explore (h<‘ iitterniost limits oiUtlara CW*w, the regions inhabited by the fol- 
low ers of Co VEH \, and ( (pially inacct'ssihle to the steps ofman, and the rays 
of the sun : | In* a(’eordingly marehed northwards, crossing the mountains in- 
habited by i\ut D dinar af{, whom lu' des(*ribes inahdttT to his ministers as a 
lier<’e intractable races lurking in caves anti fortilied passes, posscssetl of eon- 
sidcrahle wealtli, and (‘qually devoid of government or religion : in the same 
dispat< h li(^ announces the probability of his not returning, for, he observes, 

Thr same work speaks of it as a hostile incursion of iJiC Bengalis, and Narain CaHias the same, 
lihing (hat event to the design of re>cngin'; the death of their king, w ho had been invited publiely, 
and pri\nt(‘ly pul to death by LojTAni lYA, one of whose faults, he sajs, was that of disregarding 
oaths and agieenients : a not nneonniion failing in princes of Lamta'di tya's ambition. Jfvdia-ad-din. 
a' 4 r( ( M with the latter author. There may possibly be some connection between ibis kransaetion and 
t\h:d is recorded in the Sanrnra Digrijaija of the reformer Sanc aha A'^fnAavA, who, it is .said, visit- 
ed Cashmir, and in despite of strenuous opposition, seated himself on the throne dedicated to the Mos 
Learned, in the temple of SAKASwAtf^ The place corresponds, so prol>ahly docs the date: names only 
may have been eliaiigcd. 

1 This Hindu Cimmeria is of course the land of fable, but avS far as it may be supposed to have a real 
protot\pe I'ltaraCuru seems to imply the nortliern poitioiiof Kussiati and Chinese Tartary. Thenaine 
Jiow v\ er appears to have heen know n nearer home, and to have been applied to tlie North Eastern por- 
tion of the /itnuila mountains. Ptolemy places in (hat position a nation called the Ottoioeonc amongst 
mountnirisof the saipe name, and Ammianus MarcclUnus calls the same mountain Opnroearra. Itisnet 
impossible however that they intend the northern part of Asam enllcd IJttnracura, Cltarncoln or Vt- 
turacid. L\li r \DITY\ probably perished amongst the chasms and snows of the Uim<{!<n/o. 

C2 
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there are no limitn to the advance of the ambitious, as there is no return of 
the water, which the rivers, running into foreign countries, bear far away 
from its native springs. In consequence of this expectation, he directed the 
ministt rs to crown his son, Cuvalayaditya, with which order they sor- 
rowfully complied. The king’s anticipations were realized : neither he nor his 
army ever returned, and tlieir fate was never exactly known. Some reports 
say, that he was slain in battk; others that he and his host were overwhelm- 
ed and lost in a heavy fall of snow in Arydnaca. Some persons belie\c 
tliat he burnt himself, whilst others credit the tales that carry him to the 
farthest north, to those climes that are easilj accessible to the immortals on- 
ly, and speak of the wonders there seen and performed by him, and the fi- 
nal destruction of him and his troops. Lalitaditya reigned 30 years and 
eight months : he was a popular prince, and much beloved by those ab(nit 
his person: his chiet ministers were all deeply afflicted by his loss, and one 
of tlicin, Mitra Skrma, disdaining to survive his master, drowned himself 
at the confluence of the Simlhu and Vitusld 

p CuvALA VAi’iKA,'*^ the soii of Lalitadtty V by CAMALAoivf, succeeded to 
Ills father; in tin* first days of his reign, apprehending the rebellion of liis 
bi other, a prince of a more active and violent temper, he put him and his 
mother Chacramerdied into confinement : thus relieved from the fear of do- 
inestie disturbances he began to contemplate foreign acquisitions, when he 
was diverted from his purpose by a change in the tenor of his reflections: 
having been thrown into a paroxysm of fury by an act of unimportant dis- 
obedience, in one of his ministers, he reflected, when he became calm, upon 
the folly of yielding to the impulses of passion: his meditations extended 
farther, and convincing him of the futility of human power, and the short- 
ness of human existence, he determined to exchange his kingly throne for 
the cell of an ascetic. Having adopted this determination, he withdrew to 
the mountain DriepaCha, leaving, after a short reign of little more than a 
year, the crown to his brother Vajuaditya.I 


* KuIyanunU.— 
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This prince was of a cruel and abandoned character: he expended his 
paternal treasures upon sensual gratifications, and dmined Parihdsapnr of 
its valuables and money, to purchase women for his haram : to raise money 
also he sold great numbers of his subjects to the MUchdi has, and proi)a- 
^otted through tlie country, tenets and practices, fit for them alone : fortu- 
nately his reign was a short one, lasting only seven years. 

ParTHivYAPiBA,* the elder son of Vajraoitya, by the queen ilfowjarica, 
succeeded his father, both in the throne and in his habits of life: at the end 
of four years, however, he was detlironed by liis brother SanoramAim'ra, 
the son of Mamma, one of Vajraditya’s concubines apparently ; this prince 
reigned seven years, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 

Jayapira,! a monarch who was emulous of ]i is gnnul-fatlier’s, Lalitadi- 
tya s, renown. Shortly after his accession, this prince marched upon an ex- 
pedition against liis neighbours : his army w as numerous and well appointed, 
but not equally so with those which Lalitaditya had commanded, as a 
proof of wliicli some of the elderly citizens observed to tin- king, who had 
• jiiestioiied tliem on the subject, that he had but 80,000 litters with liisar- 
niy, wliilht his grand-fatlierhad 125,000. He proceeded however on his ex- 
pedition, and wlien he had marched some distance, Jajja| his wife’s brother, 
availed himself of tlie opportunity to usurp the throne, and jirepared for 
the maintenanee of his unjust pretensions. Jayaimra’s first determina- 
tion, on recei\ing intelligence of the usurpation, was to march back to Cash- 
wiiV, but on taking a review of his army, he found so many soldiers lead de- 
serted him, that he was not in a condition to vindicate his rights; hethere- 
tore disbanded the troops yet atihering to him, and with a few faithful fol- 
lowers retired to Pruijdga ; arrived here, he gave to the Brahmans, the horses 
lately belonging to l.is army, amounting to 100,000 all but one, the grant 
declaring that whoever should give an entire /ac, might efface the seal of Ja- 
yApira, and substitute his own; this grant he committedto the Ganges, the 

• Pertooanund. Sun^hnuntl.^Abiilfazl 

t Jeyanund.— t Jujound.— 


A. 0. 
77iJ. 
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w dtevs of which wore rendered purer by the ingredient : after a short resi- 
dence at Allahabad he dismissed his attendants, and determined to seek his 
foilmie by liiiiisclf. 

"Die adventures of Jay a fir a at Paundmverdhana^ then the residence 
ol Jayanta, king of Gaiir, are the next subjects of our original, and are 
iiarraUd with a prolixity tha#Me need not emulate; he arrived alone and in 
Iniinble attin' at the city, where his dignified person and manner, attracted 
tlu^ notice of one of the female dancers of a temple, by whom he was tak- 
in home and supported: whilst in this situation he killed in private encoun- 
ter a lion that had alarmed the whole city, and having in the conflict lost 
oij(' of his bracelets, on which his name was inscribed, he was thence dis- 
covert d by the (‘uiissaries of Jayanta, and carried bedore that monarch; 
his rciception was highly favourable. Jayanta gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and furnished him with an army for the recovery of his paternal 
dominions, to w hich Ihj was also invited by Deva Scrma, the son of Mitra 
ScRiUA, d(^puted for that purpose by the nobles oiCasltmir : he accordingly 
s(*l forth on Jiis ndurn, the goddess of victory in his van ; and in his n^ar, the 
two tiTrestrial goddesses, Calydtiandd, t)ie jnincess his wife, and tlie 

<laii(‘(*r, whom out of gratitude he had also espoused : at a village ('ailed 
Sastindn on the borders of Cashmb\ he was opposed by the usurj)er, and a 
series of conflicts ( iisiicd w ithout being attended, for several days, with any 
decisive result; at last ISruleva, a C/mz/rW/a, the h(‘ad-man of a\illage, who 
^nid joined tlie king, made his way to the spot w in re .1 \jj a was stationed, 
and struck him trom ofl his horses with a stone. J^bjja fell dead upon the 
field, his followers fled, and Jayafirv after an intta val of three years was 
again ac knowledged as monarch of Cashvdr. 

T1ie cares of ,lA^Ae^R\ w(‘rc now directed to the cultivation of letters, 
and the improvement of his kingdom : lie devoted inucli of his time to study, 
and inatle Jiimself a [jrotlcii iit in Sanscrit (Jranunar, under Cshir a, a learn- 

A city ill Bchar, it is (ul, but Matjndha^ in (but case, must lm\c been subject to the kirij^s 
of whose power nboiit the time lu quesli(.tii, the he^inninp; ninth century, does appear to 

have been so extensive, (see the Mon^ii Oiaiit, A. K. i. l23,andMr. Colebiookes remarks on it, ix. 427.) 
Jawnfa however does not (xeni amongst iht‘ l*alu princes, in those authorities, nor in Abulfazl’s list, 
(Ay. Ac.) unless in the lattei .*ome ol the u tines aie eironcous; a ciicumslancc veiy probable. 

V 
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ed tea(*her.* ilo invited soliolors from foroip:n countries and so many flocked 
to him as to occasion a dearlhof every where, except in Cashmir: 

the chief of tht^ assembly was Bhatta, and ho was assisted by Damooara- 
gopta; the principal poets were Manoratha, S vnc’hadcxta, t 'oataca and 
S vNDHniAN, whilst Vamana and others were amoni»-8t his ministers. | The 
principal foniidation of his rei^ii was the fort of Jayapura, in theconstnie- 
tionof which he was assisted by artists sent liiih by ViiniisH v, the Rdc- 
shasa monarch of Lanca, whilst Achu, the son-in-law of Pramoda kinj^ 
of Mathura, and Jwadvtta one of the kinj^’s principal ministers, con- 
trihuted to its (‘rnhellishment ; the one by a temple of Siva, and the other 
by aBrahminical college; besides this, J AVAidnA built in CVvA- 

wi<>, and his wives founded the cities Calyanapur and Camalapur, places nam- 
ed after themselves. 

After a short pca iod of tranquillity, Jayapir a resumed his military enter- 
prises : his first (wploit was the reduction of a strong fort belonging to 
Bhim aSena, king of the eastern region, and be thence proceeded against 
Aramuri, the magician, king of Nipnl,^ whom, at the end of two or three 
<lays march, lie found posteil with his forces on the southern hank of a ri- 
ver: tlu^ app(‘araii( e of the enemy inflamed the courage of the king to te- 
merity; w ithout a previous know ledge of the country, jie rushed into the 
river, and left his bravest warriors behind him ; the stream at first was no 


* This name is not known unless Cshira Swam:, llic commentator on A mera, he inleticled ; the 
conjecture is supported by the nature of his instruction, and qiialiljcations, tim author calliuf? itiiii 
teacher of the science of words. 

t It is not practicable to ascertain with any degree of certainly, any further particulars relating to 
the individuals named in the text. Bhatta is a title rather than a name, and is applied to several 
authors known to be natives of Cashmir, as Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kavya Prakasa, and 
others. Hamodaha may he the author of the musical work called Sangita Damodara and there is a 
ViCMANA Achprva,wlio is the author of a sot of poetical Sdlras and of a Vritti or gloss upon them. The 
poetical propensiiies of the prince accord with the character of these writings: the other names olfcr 
nothing even for conjecture. 

I There is no such name however in KirkpeUrick's lists of the Nepal kings. 
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more than knee deep, hut it suddenly rose, and swept away tlie king and 
his army : the greater pm’t of the soldiers wore drowned. The king, continu- 
ing to struggle with the waves, was carried down tlie stream; the cries of 
one army wore echoed by the shouts of the other, and some soldiers of the 
eiuMuy mounted on inflated skins, rushed into tke torrent, and captured the 
<lrowaing prince : he was dragged to tiie shore, and confined in a strong 
castle on the banks of the Gandicii,^ his broken and dismayed army re- 
treating hastily to Cashiuir. 

The return of the troops, carrying the news of tlnur discomfiture, and of 
tlie captivity of the king, spread consternation tlironghout the mi- 

nisters immediately assembled to deliberate on what was to be done, when 
Dkva Skrma, the son of the faithful Mitra Sarma, inulertook to e/feel the 
liberation of the monareli: fur this purposi* he wrote to Aramuui, liuldiiig 
out promises of securing to liim both the kingdom and treasures of Java- 
iMRA, if admitted to his presence. The terms were readily accepted, and the 
minister at hauled by a eousidcrable body of forces, entered A^ipal ; his army 
he led to the banks of the Gandkdy oppositeto the fort which held his mas- 
ter captive, whilst hehimself repaired to the court of Arauuri : at a jirivate 
conference with the king of Nipal, Deva Serma represented to liiin, that 
the treasures of Jaydpira were with the army, but their amount and dis- 
tribution were known to Jayapira alone ; that it would beailvisable there- 
fore for him to have an interview with that prince, and learn from him un- 
der some plausible pretence, these particulars, as otherwise the money 
might be lost or embezzled, and Aramuri be disappointed of a valuable 
prize. The Nipalese was deceived: orders were given for Deva I^erma to 
be admitted privately to Jayapira, and the minister thus found himself in 
his master’s presence. 

In the intei’view that followed, Deva Serma urged the king to let him- 

• Possibly the Gandaci or Gandack river : if lionet cr the fort of Bhimasenn shcMild ho. Bim,- ntar 
Nagraoot, this appellation must be applied to some other river. 
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self down from the window of his prison, and swim over the river to his 
troops, but JayApIra urged its impracticability, not only on account of 
the height of the window from the ground, but the impossibility of crossing 
the torrent without assistance: after some discussion, the minister withdrew, 
jmrposing professedly to return, but as a considerable interval elapsed dur- 
ing which he did not appear, the king went to seek him, and found liim dead 
on the floor of an adjoining chamber, stranded with his own turban : be- 
side him lay a leaf, on which he had written these words with his nail ; 
“ You must effect your escape ; I die to enable you : my body inflated with 
your breath will seiwe you as a float, tie yourself with my turban, and 
quickly cross the river.” Penetrated with admiration at the proof of at- 
tachment, and with grief for the loss of so faithful a friend, the king pbeyed 
his posthumous counsel, and safely effected aj unction with his troops: eager 
to w ipc off his disgrace he fell upon tlie unprepared and astonished Ne- 
palese, killed their king, and left tlieir country a depopulated waste. 

Returning to Cashmir JayApIba spent some time in the enjoyment of the 
treasures he had acquired by the latp expedition, when an extraordinary 
oecuiTcnce gave a new complexion to his character, and chmigod him into 
an o[)i)ressive and extortionary prince. MahApadma the N6ga appeared 
to him in a dream, and implored his aid against a magician of Dr^ira, 
whose enchantments sought to secure the person of the and can-y 

him off. MahApadma promised the king as a reward for his protection, 
that he would reveal to him the existence of a gold mine, and then disap- 
peared. In the morning, the king not quite satisfied of the veracity of the 
sent for the magician, and desired him to shewliim the person of 
fhe snake God: this the magician effected ; the waters of a lake retiring at 
his command, exposed the Ndga and his serpent train. JayapIra however 
would not allow the magician to aeize his prey, but ordering him to recall 
the waters of the lake, gave him a liberal recompense, and sent him to his 
own country. The Naga soon visited him again in his slnmljcrs, but in- 
stead of a mine of gold, he punished him for hi? want of faith, by discover- 
ing to him the site of a copper mine, a source of considerable though infe- 

H 
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rtor wealth : the mine w a« accordingly wrought, and in the course of his 
reign the king coined 100 crore of Dinars’*^ less one, challenging all the 
princes of the world to exceed this coinage, and complete the 100 crore. 


The taste for wealth acquired by the king, became fatal to his subjects ; 
to accumulate treasure he levied lieavy exactions on all ranks of people, 
and particularly oppressed the brahmans, by resuming the endowments, 
wliich he or tus predecessors had bestowed upon them: their complaints 
and remonstrances were unavailing with the king and his ministers, SiVyV 
])a 8A and others, a set of Cayast'has, incapable of any generous feelings, 
whose extortion drove a hundred brahmans of Tldamida to drown them- 
selves in the Charuhabhd<rd : to the supplications of the sacredotal order, the 
king shewing entire indifl'erence, he at last attracted their menaces : these 
he ridiculed, but was finally punished for his impiety : in consecjuence of 
a curse denounced upon him by one of the order, he met with an acciden- 
tal fall; a wound ensued in one of his legs, and this breeding a number of 
worms, which {weyed upon the king’s body, be diial in tlie greatest agony, 
after a reign of thirty-one years. f LalitJLpira, who succeeded Jayapira 
was liis son, by Durgd Devi ; he was a dissolutt* prince, w ho lavished his fa- 


• Tlicse were copper Dinars it is to be supposed. 

-j- The fate of this prince, as told with great exultation in the original, is a eurious specimen of 
Bratiniinical arrogance and superstition : it is not without a parallel liowevcr in the writers of Europe, 
during the ascendancy of monkish auUiority ; the conversation between the prince and priests, narrated 
in a somewhat dramatic form, is not without spirit: we may easily put it into dialogue. 

A Brahman. Mknu, Mandhata, Hanm, and other sovereigns, mighty as they were, treated with 
reverence and awe the Urahmanic.ai order, whose resistless wrath consumes earth and its mountains, 
hell and its serpent brood, and even Swerga and its gods, and king. 

The King. Here's a big mouth, that fed upon a beggar’s crumbs, and drunk with pride, talks of its 
power with all the confidence of a holy seer. 

Ittiloy a lirahmnn. The revolutions of time have worked some change, but it is by submitting to a 
master, that we have ceased to be Rishis. 

The King. Who art thou? ViswXmitra perhaps, or Vasisht’ha, or Aoastya? I crave your pardon, 

Ittila. And thou — thou art Harischandba, Trisaxcu or Nahusha; if so, I am Viswamitra, or 
whh 1 please. 

The King. By the anger of Viswamitra, Harischandra was destroyed: what am I to dread from 
your fnighty indignation. 
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tlier s ill-gotten treasures on parasites and prostitutes, and instead of pan- 
dits and heroes, made buffoons and catamites his companions. He died 
after a reign of twelve years, of the grossest and lowest debauchery. 

Sangramapira, his brother by another mother, the princess CalyAna D4v{ 
next ascended the throne: he Was also -known by the name of PrithivyI- 
pIra; he reigned seven years.* The next monarch of CVijf/iw/rAvas Ch^ppa- 
TAJAYA, a son of Lalitapira, by a prostitute, named Java DevI, otherwise 
CalyapAli, as the daughter of a Catyapala or distiller, of^c//a village: the 
brothers of this woman had been brought to court by the king, and their 
nephew, being yet a minor, they took the government into their own hands: 
they were five in number, named Padma, Utpala, Calyana, Mamiv|a, 
and Dhehma, and their ambition opens a scene of domestic discord and 
calamity, to which we have yet been strangers in the history of Casimir, • 

The uncles of the young king divided amongst themselves the places and 
profits of the government, and assumed the supreme authority in the king- 
dom : the power they tlius enjoyed they were not disposed to relinquish, 
and when the young prince exhibited a disposition to assert his ind(*pend- 
aiice, they (lepos(;d and put him to death, having suffered him to enjoy a nomi- 
nal reign oftwelve years : as they were too jealous ofea<'h other to suffertheas- 
cendaiicy of either, they found it expedienttoraiseanotherprince to the throne, 
and they elevated to the titular rank of king, Tiubhuvanapira, also called 
AjitApira,! the grandson of LalitadItya, and son of an elder brother of 


lilik, (ItubbinB his hand on the ground,) Lord of all time, at my just indignation, let the punish- 
ment due to the insulfer of a BrahniBii, fall upon this prince. 

The Kinff. Let it fall ; why does it delay 1 (The king's golden staff slips and he tumbles.) 

The Brahman. Ila! Babbler, has it not fallen on thee!! 

♦ My manuscript ha« seven ; AnuLFAZL has thirty-seven ; which is an evident error as is shewn by 
the aggregate of the reigns of the Dynasty which he calls TM years, 6 months, and 20 dat s ; hut which 
according to the addition of tli© several dates is 287 — 6. Tliere being just the thirty ycum too’itiueij ; 
the names in the translated Ay. Ac. here are written successively, Ltt/frtnwnd, Suni/ramanundf Brisput. 


A. 1). 
HOt 


t Ajepafiand,-^ Ay, Ac. • 
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the last monarch. Under the name pf A jitapira, tire five usurpers continued 
for a period of thirty-six years,* to possess the teal sovereignty of Cashmir, 
and they veiled flieir violence and injustice by a liberal distribution of the 
public treasures, and the foundation of splendid temples, and rich endow- 
ments. It was not likely that the brothers should always continue on friend- 
ly terms, and a dispute arose between Mamma and Utpala, which occa- 
sioned a furious battlef on the borders of the Vitasld. Utpala, it should 
seem, was defeated and killed, chiefly through the valour of YaIoverma, 
the son of Mamma : the victor proceeded to dethrone and kill the king, his 
accession having been principally the work of Utpala, and place Anan- 
CAidRAjJ a son of Sanguamapiba, on the throne. 

The principal actors in the turbulent period of the last reign, now disap- 
pear from the history, and are succeeded by their sons, without our being 
informed furtlier of the fortunes of the usurping fraternity. The princes be- 
came mere pageants in tlie hands of these enterprising chiefs, with the un- 
enviable distinction of being the %st victims to the resentment of the con- 
querors. AjitapIra, we have seen, was put to death by the son pf Mam- 
ma: his successor was not more fortunate; as after a short reign of three 
years, he suffered a similar fate from the hands of Suc’ha Verma, the now 
triumphant son of Utpala. This chief, created king, the son of Ajitapi'ra, 
the predecessor of the last monarch ; his name was UTPALApiRA,§ and he 
was to be the last of the Carcola dynasty, for Suc’ha Verma being slain by 
a kinsman, his friends and followers, determined to jilace hisson, Avanti 

♦ Reckoning, says our author, from the deaUi of their nephew which happened in the year 89, start- 
ling os at once with a new coinpntation, familiar of course to the Cashniirians, but toothers requiring 
an explanation, which he has not given of it; the kind of date frequently recurs, and it is observable 
that it always stops short of 100, as if a cycle of 100 years had been adopted iiiCaMmtr; sometimes, as 
in the present instance, the date nearly corresponds with the odd years of the centuries of the Hijra^ 
but the approximation is not always near enough to make it probable thatreferenoe to the Hijra i.s 
llitendod. 

t ItlMA been narrated, according toCALHAliA, by Saneuca, a poet, tn^poem named Bhwianahhyu- 

f JfiicfUniiMid.»-Ay. Ac. 


§ Athlanumd,— Ay. Ac, 
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VermX on the throne. UTPALipinl, was accordingly deposed, and the son 
of Sue HA V eewI, the founder of the Utpaea* dynasty, succeeded. 


SECTION III. 

THE accession of Av anti V ERiwXt was not suffered to take place without 
opposition, and he had to imdergo many conflicts with his own cousins, 
and even with his brothers, before his dominion was established. By his 
valour and prudence, however, aided by the sage counsel of Sura the mi- 
nister, to whom he was cliiefly indebted for his croAvn, he overcame all 
opposition, and remained the undisputed sovereign of C^s/tmir. 

Having restored order and tranquillity, the king nominated Suraverm I 
his brother by a different mother, Yuvardja, and Uie two brothers w ere 
both distinguished for their liberal and public spirit : the king gave large 
•'resents to the Brahmans, andttie F«var(^a bestowed upon them the .4^m- 
huras, K'haduya and Uastikema, constructing a temple and statue of Gocula, 
Their example was followed by the younger brothers, and the ministers of 
tlie two princes, and a variety of towns, temples and images embellished the 
kingdom. Amongst these we may specify the following ; Avantipura, & city 
founded by the king at Viswakdawara Cshitra, in wliich he also erected a 
temple to AvantIswar, or Siva, whose worship he had now adopted, in 
olace of the Vaishnava tenets in which he had been educated . He also erected 


* nis ^rand-fathcr: it is difficult here to keep the narrative clear, amidst the rapid succession 
of so many uncommon names. The deposition of ITtpdapira happened, accordinfi^ to the author of the 
Wakiat-uCatkmir, in the year of the Hijra 209 ; he is not quite right in hi.s computation, as agreeably 
to our author's series of dates it must be placed about A. D.802. It may be here observed that Ahttffazl 
has altered what may be called the family designation of most qf the Carcota princes, and has changed 
the terminating name AptVe to Ananda. In the next list we have another change hut that is a inefe 
misreading, the family name Vefmi is converted into Derma the Vau j and Dal f being easily mis- 
taken for eaoh other. Verm a U an adjunct expressing a Cshetf'iya or military descent ; the present 
possessors however seem to have assumed it, as the founder of the family; VTFAK>Af and hie brothers 
were apparently of a lass respectably origin* 
t •AdumdirtM,^Abulfazh 


A. 9. 
MO 
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here three statues of the same deity, under the names of TniPURfigwARA, 
Bhuti^a and Vijayesa, with bathing ^vessels and stools of silVer. 

Surapur, a city founded by the minister; also a temple of the associated 
Sivas, and a college for Ascetics at His son also establish- 

ed a Mat" hay and his wife built the temple of Sada Siva at Stirapur, a city 
which has since changed its name to D/iucca,* 

Tlie minister who was thus the founder of cities, was also a munificent 
patron of the learned, and the names ofMocTACANA, SivaSwami, Ananda- 
Yerdhana, Retnacara and Ramaja are enumerated as illustrious objects 
of Ids patronage. f 

The reign of Avantiverma was rendered remarkable by a severe fix^ 
mine, occasioned it is said by the rivers deserting their ctistomary beds, and 
deluging the surrounding country, destroying the crops and submerging 
from time to time whole villages: the dearth was so excessive that many 
perislied, amongst whom Callaita JS/iatta, and other eminent men. A 
kharij, of grain sold for a thousand and fifty dinars. 

Thiis impoveinshed state of the country continued for ten years, till Suj- 
jya remedied the evd: the birth of this person was regarded as mysterious; 
he was found exposed in an earthen vessel by a ChamWly by whom he 
was suckled and brought up ; hearing the causes of the irregular swelling 
of the river discussed, he expressed his conviction that he could apply a 
remedy, and his w ords having been reported to t lie king, he was brought be- 
fore Avantiverma. The inode, he proposed to adopt, he declined explaining, 

♦ Not tlic modern Dhacca of course. There is a place so called in Cathmir upon the Jelum, south- 
^estof Bijore. At present indeed it is scarcely \iithiii the limits of the province, and mdst be compris- 
ed in theatrics, said iuElphidstoue’s map, to bo subject to iodept'ndant Rigas, immediately south of 
Casluiiir, 

t Tboy are niwiief however not now known. t The Khart is equal to two bushels, two pecks, 
one gallon and two-thirds (A. R, v. »8,) or about the third of a quarter. The Dinart, it may be sus- 
pected were of copper. 
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and he was Igoked upon by the tuinisters as an idiot or a cheat : the kinf; 
notwithstanding determined to give him atrial, and allowed himat hisreipiest 
to take from the treasury several bags of Dinars : with these in his possession, 
Suj^YA retired to thes^ite of a village named where, getting into a 
boat, he advanced into tl^e water: when in the centre of the pool he threw into 
it a bag o{ Dinars, and he repeated, this wherever the water was collected: 
the villagers tempted by t)ie hope of obtaiping the money, combined to ef- 
fect its recovery : they first blocked up with large stones, the channel of the 
Vitastd where it issues from the mountains, the banks being there conti- 
guous : they then drained the country of the accumulated water, by clean- 
ing the canals and outlets, through which it was accustomed to run : the 
passages being cleared by this contrivance, the dyke was broken dowm, and 
tlie Vitastd rushing forth with an impetus, proportioned to the obstruction 
it had encountered for several days, hurried away every obstacle, and flowed 
in a rapid and fertilising torrent through its old, and through many new 
channels, to its junction with the SindhuJ^ These two streams formerly met 
near the temple of Vainya Su dmi, but they now unite, observes our author, 
b(‘tween that i)lace and Yishnuswdmi or tlip towns of Y^rMsapur and 
P/ta/((yi(r\ and he adds, that soipe old trees existed in his time, bearing the 
marks of the lopes which the Nishddasl had fastened there. Having col- 
lected inassi\e stones to confine the Vitastd, Sujjya constructed the Malta- 
j)adma Saras; springing from which receptacle, the Vitastd darts forward 
with the rapidity of an arrow from a bow.§ 

Sujjya was not contented with remedying the evil; he also provided 

* This cannot bo the Indus, but must be the Sind river, which has its source in g;reat Tibet. Aif. 
Ac. ii. 158. It is not improbably a branch ho^yover of the Indus, 

t The last must be Shehabedinpur w'herc the Behut and Sind timle tlieir streams. Ay. Ac. ii. 1*>8. 

I The low casts of vUlagers, he means, it may be supposed, and the ropes may have been part of a 
Jhula or swinging bridge. 

^ This should be the reservoir or bason at Vira Nay noticed by* F orster ,u. 4, and, according to the re- 
port which he repeats, constructed by Jahangir: this is an evident error however, as thp same bason is 
tlipa pi^nUopcd by Wiertir is the sp.urce of th« river Bebut, with 8 bason measuring a 

jtreeb, whence the water msbea out with an astonishing noise. The spring is called Wirtteg , it has a 
Slone border and on the cast side are temples.’^ — Ay. Ac. )i, 155. 
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against its recurrence, by the construction of dykes and canajis, by which 
without fear of a deluge, the waters were distributed equally and plentiful* 
ly to all parts of the kingdom; such was the beneficial result of his mea- 
sures, tJiat a klutri of grain, which before the late dearth, sold for 20P Di 
mu's lias ever since been restricted to no more than thirty-six.* Sujjya 
was bountifutty rewarded for his labors, and was enabled to perpetuate his 
name by founding Hujjyapur* on the banks of the Vitastd, where it issues 
from the reservoir. 

After enabling the ingenuity of Sujjya to execute the beneficial ar 
rangements above described, and witnessing the improving condition of his 
kingdom, AvANTivERMi being taken' ill, determined to end his days at 
Tripura Cshitra, and accordingly proceeded thither, where he resumed the 
Vaisknava faith, and listening to the perusal of the Bhdgavat Gita, he ter- 
minated his career in the year 59, after a reign of 28 years and 3 months. 

As AvantiverM* was not succeeded by his brother, and not only a - 
nCw king, but a new Yumraja was appointed upon his death, we are left to 
conclude, either that Sura Verma was dead, or the office of Yumraja con- 
ferred no title to the succession, and wasbeld at pleasure ; it appears too, that 
at this time, the great officers of the state continued to exercise the authori- 
tative interference they had obtained imder the last dynasty, and disposed 
at will of the functions of royalty. It is said accordingly that the son of 
Avantiverma, SANCARAVERMi'l' was made king, by the power of the 
chamberlain Retnaverdhana, whilst Kf.rkapa, sprang from one of the 
late king’s brothers, procured the nomination of Suc’ha VermI, the son of 
Suraverma, to succeed his father in the Yauvarajya, in opposition to the 
chamberlain and the king, a circumstance which led to a civil war between 

• tMs oonAnns wh*t I hftva hinted that tbeae Dinart were copper. The Ktiari is probably AM/ttzPt. 
XhtTumr In which ho aays every thin^ is estimated in Vathmir ; the average price of this, ascertained 
vrhM Bstbg the revcMe of the provinee, tvraed ovt to bo twenty-niiie dnen* or pyoe. Ag- Ac, ii. 161 . 

t SunkerdertHM. — Ahutfhzh 
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the superior and subordinate prtnees. In the contest, niahy distirtgtiished 
t'hieftains 'ttere slain, as I^ivasacti and others, but the king, with the aid of 
SamaSa VeHjiA, «bd other leaders of note, finally \yre%’ailed, and establish- 
ed his authority in the kingdom. 

Having thus secured himself at home, he direotetl his views to foreign 
conquest, and being joined by the king of Dm'mbhisdmvaA otliei' princes, 
be led into the plains an army said to consist of nine lacs of foot, one of 
horse, aud three hundred ehqihants: he first subdued Pbithivi Chamosa 
king of Traigerta,* wlio having left his son in his capital, advanced to do 
him homage, but upon beholding the immense host collected by the king, 
he was alarmed for his personal safety, and suddenly made liis esca^ie. 
^ANC AUA Vekma then rooted up the power of .4/aA7«i«ai king of 
seizing his treasures, and kingdom, and leaving him only Tacca Dha. He en- 
tirely subverted the universal supremacy which had been seized by Bhoja.J 
and made liiiuself formidable to his neighbours on either side of him, the 
kings ot Daml and Tnrushca,\ placed between them like Ari/averta be- 
tween the Hitmlai/a and Vindhya mountains: on his return to CrtA7o»<>he 
founded in Pnnehasatra, a city named after himself: it was constructed 
chiefly of materials fiirnishcd by the ruins o( ParUidsupur, and Wiis distin- 
gnislu'd by a tciniile dedicated to Sioa as S oicum Gaunm, and Sugan- 
tlhesn, the latter named after th« queen Sue an dha, the daughter of the king 
of tlie Nortli. 


The ilispositiun of Sancara Verm a to accumulate wcidth, di ‘generated 


* Purt of Lahore. 


t This is a Straiijfn nanis ; it should be that of a Musselman bat the Musselnian princes o inld not 
liavc hceii then esi.iblished in Gazerat. There is however a Onzerat iu the P«tyai, to which the Sl„- 
/lammetUm wore l>e»inning to extend themselves, and which may be the state intended. 


t Not in his life Ume it may bo supposed, but.<ftNCAlit Veiiiha' flourished about halfacenlury ear- 
licr than has hitherto been assigned as Bho^a’s date. 

s 

^ We jtill have the Durdt north-west of GrrW ; the T.imsVeas AouM betheftfdrc to ti>c s .uih- 
cast. and they were tlie Olriznian Oovereors, probably, then dependant on (he .Vt, «««,«„ princes ol 
Bokhara ; the simile is appliea!>Ic to such a position. 


I 
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into the most insatiable avarice, and subjected his people to every kind of 
extortion : lie levied heavy tolls and taxes, exacted undue proportions of 
the produce of laud, and let out to farm those lands which were the pro- 
perty of the temples : he chelated his cultivators in the weight of the seed 
corn, and expected a full return, and he seems to have established a mo- 
nopoly of sandal, incense, oil, and many other articles of trade : his chief 
instruments in these oppressions were the Cayasi'has, and especially one 
named Lavata, who received from the king a stipend of 3000 D^'nar^, 
whilst Bhallata and other eminent poets aboutthecourt, were kept with- 
out any pay: the chief minister represented tlie harshness of his commands 
in vain to the monarch ; to his son who had expatiated to him on the afflic- 
tions of his people, he replied by desiring him to wait till he was king, 
when he might, if he pleased, relieve them, and he was equally insensible 
to the lesson he might have learnt from tlie neighbouring country of Dar- 
vdbhisam, the king of which, with all his sons, had been lately killed in a 
popular commotion, occasioned by his oppressive government. 


Sancar a Verma possibly thought he should divert the attention of his 
subjects to less unpopular occurrences, by engaging ti.em in military expe- 
ditions; for he is said now to have led an army to the north,* where he sub- 
dued the people along the Indus, \ and entered (lie fW country, wlierehe 
was shot in the neck with an arrow by a mountaineer ; he was immediately 
put into a litter, and his ileath, which took place shortly afterwards, con- 
cealed from the troops, who were immediately marched back to Cashnir 


* say.., against the Mohamnle.lan.s othiorasnn ; the followers of Islam having accord- 

mg lo him spread their empire even to the Punjab iii the preceding reign. 

t The SmMu, hero the large nver, as the otherorsmallerwas already in his po.sses.,ion:lhcinvasion 

took place into little T'Aiiet, hut the invaders eouM not have proceeded far, as they reached on their re- 
turn thcfro.iUersnlC«Am.>i„six days. Who ‘l>e^»ra,«,,thepeoplcofer«s«. were, isnot easily conjec- 
tured: they could scarcely have been tl.e Russians, called in tl,e east Uru,, whose power atthis period 
was first making its appearance in a dificrent dirccUon, and it i« only in the absence of more satisfaci 
tory Illustration, that I venture to suggest a connexion, between this word and the Ooloos, the hordes 
of the Tatars, and clans of the Afghans : the derivative name, applied to the people, isin fatter ofthe con- 
jecture, as It means children, whom the Hindoos consider legitimate, being born of a man and woman 
01 the same cast or tribe* 
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with all possible expedition ; they reached Ilolyasaca^ a place on tlu' fron- 
tier, in six days, where, being now out of dan^:er, they halted to perform the 
funeral obsequies of the monarch: he was consumed on a stately ])ile: 
three of his queens, a pandit, named Java Sinha, and two of his servants, 
burning themselves with the body.* 

The son and successor of the last king, Gop^la Verma, being yet an ^ 
infant, was piaff'd undor the tutplag® mother Suoanuha; she heoame 
regent during his minority, and her ascendancy involved the country in a 
series of intestine disorders, as she seems to liave been a w'oman ot a weak, 
if not vicious character ; the minister and chief treasurer PRABwicARA Dev a 
was her favorite, and engrossed the whole power of the state. 1 his man 
made Camalaca, also named -SrAi, Governor of JiMndapur, hut he proving 
flisohedient, it was taken from him, not without a conflict apparently, ami 
given to Toramana, the sou of Lalita. 

The reign of Gopala was short; he was carrie<l off by magical incanta- 
tions, it is said, by the contrivance apparently of PnABHicARA, wlio was 
afraid of being called to account for the great deficiencie.s in the public trea- 
sury, which were ascribable to his own peculations ; Rama D6v a, the person 
employed l»y liim, afterwards confessed the fact, and as the minister djsap- 
] tears from the history, we may suppose he paid the penalty of his crime. 
SuGANUiiA, in the midst of her faults, appearing to entertain no ambitious 
views for herself, and to have cherished the memory of her son, 

A lirother of Gopala succeeded him, but lie expired after the .short term 

These atTompanimentd of bis cremation find an analogy in many parts of tbe squUi of India, u.s 
noticed by early travellers; they are not however directed by ihe Saitras, anymore tjian the .self-immo- 
lation on account of sorrow or sickness, of which we have had several instances ; the latter indeed in 
tlie present age is prohibited at any place except Prayaga. Several instances of suicide occur in tho 
Hindu books, as Bhishma in the and the father and the ropther of the >oung ascetic kill- 

ed accidently by Dasaratkay who mounted the funeral pile with thej|.0Qn, aa told in the Baghuvansa, 
sec A. R. X. These cases however arc referred to former periQda» 
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of te^days;, and as with h/ra ihe race of ^Ancm (heth»g. 

dom, was now without a legal occupant : SugandhI seated hei;8el£ on th^ 
throne, but either at her own desire, or compelled hy the military leanlers, 
of tli.e lyngdom, she soon made, way <pc another prince. 


In this stage of Cashmirian history we are introduced rather abruptly to 
sewe new actors in the scenfl, who, conti^i^wi a. long period to indin^e 
veiiy materially the disposal of tho crown : ttkey are" ojf a military dmraettw 
evidently ; d ia only (hm^t^l, wbethee dmy were part of the native, fore^k 
or whether they were mercenary banda of foreign advefttprors,. Th^y arodor 
nominated Tatris and Ecdnga^ and d ia perhaps not straining prob.abiUt» 
overmuch, to coniecturo that our airthxw intends, these words to represent 
what we should write Tatar, and Afg.km,; men, who at alt times have 
sold their services to the princes of India, and have not unfte^juently be* 
come the masters of those whom they originally obeyed.*- 

Whatever may have been her inducements, Svoandha, after holding the 
reins ofgovernment for two years, recommended to the ministers and officero 
to chuse as king, Nirjita VehmI the grand-son of Sura Verma: it was 
objected to him however that he was a cripple, and therefore not fit to 
rule, but as his family descent was highly respectable, the chiefs determin- 


Theword r*<r., i. an obvions coiaect„re: E^nga for Afgh^, isnqtaosatiafactpry. Eca 

n.ran, one, and Angn limb or body figuratively aa well aa Hterally, and Ec&ngu may refer to aome pe- 
<-..l.arity of diaeipline, aalo (roops, fighting in a body. The origin of the word Afghan, aaya Elpltin,tone 

Mpoquilio. butit ^ i^robably ipod^jm: ItutMwAtfi do Afth?i^.thcmaplyps.oo(,.%ougltUie’ 

medium of the Persian language ; it baa no meaning however in Persian, and they therefore probably 
borrowed .t from some other qnarter transmuUng It in their ordinary manner; there ia some probabUi- 
ty therefore about the Etynmlogy auggeUed : Ibe Afghani it is asserted inbahitedi thn niowrinina of 
Ghcr at a very remote period^ and *oett to. haaa. been. rtitkliahedmtlm north eagterB.*oy,iw^ 
AfylMUtan In the math eealoeyrfS^pfoaatoae’atfufoi/) W^) axpelUng, thence, pn>babl]taJMiititlMt)te«, 
the mmarat, who Rom our hirtury appear t«}ipi«.oet!apied, titttheninUl<iontqiy„tliiWpiuh«dthp»i(, 
enrity of CerAsitr.- the mercenary charaoterof the Tatru is repeatedly. mai.emdita 

Uvebem attra««ePiii«»th»getMt(p.|>p tlMr iTwirtRee of the hingotCenoty, uuhthM gga eny pund in 
fine pJace to proititute* who jaw no weritm a^iao-h^tbinnoiiaye 
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^ to; Bosunate bis-, ami, anct' waa aeeto^diHgly' crowated kito^ o# 

Cui^ir. 

At the end of ten years, tlie l^dimolktita Smngqi disaaliafle*^ aut&^tlto 
prince, and jealous of the greater share which the 2’a/ri foot had in his no- 
ininatioa, dele«ni«i.ed to. ceplAPe.^yGXNijHA.ifl..thfigovenu»enit : awoad- 

wgJj: psoceedtjd, to. hoi; residepjco at Mmkcvjgur, and. pkwiiagib^K-afc 
head returned, to the capital: they were ipet hy tha Z’fl!/t*sift,thepajioCti»# 
king, and after a severe copfijcl wene. tolnUy rotoied; tUje qucen^aa tidwii 
prisonec and put to death at NishpaJaml^Kir.. 

Xhe victorious troops now considered the kingdom at their disposal,, 
and yielded reluctant obedience to. their prince for a further pei;ind of liva 
years ; at last their insubordination broke out with ungovernable force, and 
theif avarice, which was insatiable, led them to accept the offers of the fa- 
ther of PliaT’tiA, and to place the cri[)pte on the throne. The revolution was 
lacilitated by a period of general distress, occasioned by a famine, consequent 
upon thn unseasottaMe inclemency of the weather. 

of this petoto listed hut one year: his throne and life were 
ass^tod by, ^wns: eneraiiss ; his son. Pkwr'UA was endteavooring to recover 
his ^upis^i^iJy vbift W«WtersJ$AN<cA*A' Vruowan a andSoo a n OHioiTY a were 
plotting for their own accession^ and his queen was engaged in a crimhial 
intercourse with the latter, and prepared to commit any atrocity to so- 
tbg qodi^toflbed greti^^fdMn- of her libidinous, passion. : iU is not at' all 
ex.ti;aotding);y theuefeue) tbpk he.^wMJmv.<t beeacnowned onwyear-, and* 
dadtosod and, slain tlin,i^.xb 

The successor of the cripple was an infant son, named CH>vcRA,YEaMik who 
under the protection of his maternal grand-father, enjoyed the sovereignty* ^ 
ten years : at the expifjttipA Y«h»ha- 


.D.oa 

WOT 


♦ Bartth^^Ay. Ac. 
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Ni, the elder of whom, Sancara Verdhana, was minister to the late king, 
set up another of his sons, Sura Verma, and expelled the reigning prince . 
a most tiirlmleiit period now ensues, and the several princes rise and fall, 
sometimes repeatedly, in rapid succession. 

Sura Verm^, after a nominal reijj^n of one year, was deposed by the 
discontented troops, andPART’HA a,i^ain crowned king ; he soon made 

way for Chacra Verm a, once more, whose bribes had won these venal sol- 
diers to his interest : unable however to satisfy their repeated demands, he 
was obliged to abdicate, and seek safety in flight, whilst Sancara Verdha- 
na endeavoured to eftect a purchase of the crown from the mercenary 
troops; in tliis ho was foiled ; his embassador to them, his own brother 
Sambhu Verdhana, making the bargain for himself, and being elevated by 
them to the throne: a measure however that appears to have contribute 4 
to chock, if it did not annihilate the power, of the pretorian Tairis* 

Chacra Verma in his flight had found an asylum near Dhacca* at tho 
house of a Damam, and one it may be presumed who was possessed of 
powerful influence with the ntountain tribes : inducetl by the liberal pro- 
mises of the king, and his reiterated assurances of eternal gratitude, he col- 
lected a considerable number of his countrymen, and advanced with Ch^- 
^PA Verma once more towards the capital. 


The entrance of the king into Snmgaryf^.^ effected without opposition; 
indignant at the fraud practised on him by his brother, I^ancara Verdha- 
na had assembled an army, and advanced from Maruwa,\ where he was 
stationed at the period of his negotiation for the crown : to maintain the 

* See the note on the city itself must have been in the quarter of Cashmir peopled by the 

t dry or desart soil, of which we have teveral extensive tracts to the south-west of Cashmir, 
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kingdom, Sambiiu Vehdhana had marched to oppose him with the troops 
in his interest, and the <‘apitalof being thus left without defenders, 

fell an easy prey to the invader: the approach of Chacra Verma appears 
to have reunited the two brothers, as we find them both present in a furi- 
ous conflict fought near Padmapur between their forces, and the Ddmaras 
under Chacra Vehma, in which the latter obtained a most decisive victo- 
ry : five or six thousand of the Tatris were slain, ^ancara Verdhana 
graced the bed of heroes, and Sambuo Verdhana attempting to reassem- 
ble the scattered iugitives of his army, was shortly afterwards taken prison- 
er and put to death ; the power of the Tatris appears to have been complete- 
ly broken by their defeat, as although mention of them does recur in the 
course of the history, no important part in the revolutions of the crown, is 
henceforward assigned to them. 

(-HACRA VERivrA Tcturncd to the capital in triumph: mounted on a superb 
charger, in the centre of his victorious cavalry, holding in his left hand his 
helmet, and touching his turban in courtesy to the crowd with his right, he 
entered the city, amidst the clamour of kettle drums and the shouts of the 
multitude; he soon however forfeited his popularity ; being fascinated by 
the attractions of two daugliters of a Dombha* as public singers, ap- 
peared before the king, he took them into his haram, and devoted his 
whole time to their* impure society; the consequences were obvious; he in- 
curred the repreliension of the wise and respectable, and what was of more 
importance to him, by promoting the low connexions of his tin m iles, above 
bis former ministers of the military and sacerdotal orders, he roused their in 
<lignation and resentment. 

Amongst those who felt aggrieved by the preference thus shewn to an 
out-cast tribe, the Ddmaras were particularly distinguished. They who had 
been the chief instruments of the king’s triumph, were now neglected with 
the rest of his adherents, and compelled tomake way for those, whose birth 
and services gave them no claim to pre-eminence. They felt the neglect of 

^ A man of the lowest class^ by whom all impure ofiicea are perfornu d. 
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the king -the more severely, as contrasted with his past assurances ef favor, 
and tliey determined to make him suffer the effects of their vindictive 
spirit : a party of them accordingly contrived to gain by night, admission 
into the palace, and falling upon the king, in the apartment of his favorite 
mistress, unarmed and unprepared, they easily sacrificed him to their fury : 
lie was slain after a reign of nearly fourteen years, interrupted from time 
to time, by the temporary rule of his occasionally successful competitors, 

Unmatti Vakti, a son of Part’ha, was now placed upon the throne, in 
preference to his father, who was still alive ; his claims to this election can- 
net be easily conceived, especially, as in the grovelling tastes of this prince, 
as well as in ferocity of temper, he exceed ed all wlio reigned before or af- 
ter Ills time ; his associates were dancers, singers, and buffoons ; his favor- 
ite pastime, fighting birds or beasts, in which Parvaoupta, by his superi- 
or skill, was his principal minister and friend ; notwithstanding which, lie 
engaged in treasonable designs, aided by BnuBHAff a, Servata, Saja, Co- 
Ml/DA and Amritacara: tliescin.dividuals divided amongst themselves the 
chief offices ofprofit and power, whilst Raccasa, diDdmwa, commanded the ar- 
my . By the advice of these miscreants, and the suggestion of lu« own sanguina- 
ry disposition, the king commanded a general slaughter to bemadeofall w honi 
he thought he had occasion to hiite or fear, and did not spare the members 
of his own family ; his brothers he shut up in a dungeon, and starved to 
death, atid his own father was dragged from his retirement, and murdered 
by ordc'rofthis unnatural son : liis barbivrity did not stopthere.hewentto view 
his father's corpse, and made the murderers shew the wounds, that each had 
inflicted : they hesitated to do this in the king's presence, when Parvagup- 
TA, to rejtrove the backwardness of one of them, his own son, Devagupta, 
struck his dagger into the lifeless body, to the great mirth and satisfaction,' 
it is s<ud, of the king . in further proof of this prince's atrocious character it 
IS related that upon its be<;oming necessary to oppose tlie Ddmaras, who 
pillaged the country with impunity, the king used to amuse himself with 
cutting off the heads of his attendants and subjects and the breasts of the wo- 
men, in ordoj to try the temper of his sword, and perfect himself, he said, 
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in the use of his weapons. - 0ieath pat a stop to his ferociotis practices, anii 
released Cashmir from his tyhuiny, after it had endured it little more than 
two years. 

The son of the Parricide, Sura Verma^ succeeded him: he waa yet an 
infant, under the management of hife mbthef, and his nominal reign was 
of short duration. Camala Verdhana, who had been employed to clear the 
country of the Ddmaras^ had succeeded in the undertaking, and had made 
peace and alliance with the chiefs of Campanu Vii\d Marawa. lie now return- 
ed accompanied by all the leaders, and the Tatris and JEcdngas, and dis- 
played all the pomp of royalty, although he bad not assumed the name of 
king: doubtful of his purpose, and deserted by all her late adherents, the 
queen fled with lier infant^ unattended, into the forests, 

Camala V erdhan a although uow in possession of the military power, and 
conseipiently of the kingdom, hesitated to mount the throne : a piece of 
folly our author observes, only ascribabie to the treacherous counspli^ of 
nnfiiitliful ministers or to the adumbration of his intellect, as a punishment 
of evil done in a former Hfe. His moderation did not proceed from indiffer- 
ence to royalty, as he collected the brahmans, and desiring them to iio- 
niiiiate a king, attempted to win them oyer to his interests. The opportu- 
nity was lost ; the brahmans desirous of selecting a suitable person, or 
instigated by other motives, deliberated for some time about tlu' clioice, 
and dispatched emisj^aries to ascertain the merits and claims of various 
c. in didates. 


Amongst others, the widow of UnmattiverW sent messengers to the 
liiahmaiLs to solicit their support of her son. On their road, they were 
encountered by a youth, who was just returning to his own country, and 
N> ho accompanied them to tbb capital, where the brahmans, unable to re- 

* Abulfazl conrouzid3 thifl with the former prince of Uie same nam^. 


J 
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sist what onr author thinks the impulse of destiny, proclaimed him, as soon 
as they beheld him, sovereign of Cashmir. 

The person thus suddenly elevated to the throne was Yasascara Deva: 
he was the son of Camad^va, born of Virademt, aninhabitant of the village 
oi P'isachapur, Camad^va in* his youth had been brought up by Meruver- 
DHANA, and being a lad of abilities, rose with the patronage of that minis- 
ter to the Gmijadhicarya, the command of the guards, which he held un- 
der the reign of ^ancara Verma. Having occasion to dread the hostility of 
PrabhIcara, the favourite of Suoandiia, lie determined to place his son out 
of danger, and sent him into another country with a young friend named 
P’halg UN A. They had resided abroad for some time ; at length his father being 
dead, and propitious dreams exciting his hopes, Yasaicara resolved to return 
to his native country, and it was upon this occasion that he encountered the 
agents of the queen, and learning from them the object of their journey, ac- 
cbmpanied them to the capital, where he so unaccountably gained the unso- 
licited choice of the sacerdotal electors. 

Thb vigour and equity of the new king fully justified his election ; he 
re-established order and security, and gave to Cashmir a period of repose 
which had been long unknown: theft and murder were abolished ; the roads 
were perfectly safe, and the shops were left open throughout the night 
without a guard ; the distinction of classes was rigidly maintained, and the 
Chandalas no longer administered the affairs of state, nor did the Brahmans 
carry arms ; we have several anecdotes of this king's acumen and justice: 
one of them is narrated by Ahulfazl, a reference to whom will perhaps be 
sufficient to satisfy any efiribsity that may be excited on this head. 

After promoting the happiness of his subjects for several years, Yasas- 
cara was doomed to siUfcr the loss of his own : one of his wiv es was de- 
tected in an intrigue with a watchman of the palace, a man of low cast, 
and it appears that the king was more afflicted by this latter circumstance, 
than any thing else, as it had prophaned the purity of his birth : to expi- 
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ate the stain thus contracted, he made liberal donations to the Brahmans, 
and founded a Mat ha, but coutinuij(ig to dwell upon his disgrace, his health 
became affected, and he retired to the college of his own foundation to ex- 
pire. 

Before leaving the palace, the king directed the nobles and leaders to 
elect as his successor, his kinsman VERNiTA, the son of Ramadeva, pass- 
ing over his own son Sangramadbva, of whose legitimacy he entertained 
some doubts : the arrangement thus made was far from agreeable to the 
men in power, for Vernata was a prince in the vigour of life, wliilst San- 
GRAM ADEVA was an infant, during whose feeble administration they flatter- 
ed themselves they should be able to appropriate the wealth and influence 
of the government to themselves and their adherents : by their intrigues, 
therefore, Vernata was thrown into prison, and althougl} he ai)pear8 to have 
escaped at the time, he shortly afterwards fell a victim to the jealousy and 
ambition of the strongest party, by whom SangrJLmad^va was established 
in the government. 

The old king lingered some time after he had made the fruitless dispo- 
sition of the succession, but be was surrounded by the creatures of the in- 
triguers, and there is reason to suppose that tlu^y accelerated his death by 
poison ; PXrvagupta and his partizans had now obtained what was still 
but a secondary object of their ambition, and their past success encour- 
ag('d them to elevate their views to royalty itself ; the seasons befriended their 
designs, and the discontent of the people occasioned by the pressure of a 
general scarcity, afforded them a ready instrument for effecting their pur- 
pose: an insurrection was speedily excited: a tumultuary mob, chiefly com- 
posed of the military, and headed by PXrvagupta and his confederates, 
attacked the palace; they slew Rama Verdhana, the chief minister, who 
had attempted in vain to defen4 it, and penetrated to the presence of the 
king Seizing his person they bound hiiri with fitters of flowers, drag- 
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ged him to anotiier apartment, and pnthim to death ; after which, they tied 
a stone to his neck, and threw the body into the Vitastd. Pauvaoupta then 
in complete armour, and with his sword drawn, seated himself on the throne, 
and received the homage of his accomplices and of the terrified citizens- 

After a short reign of little more than a year, this prince suffered the fate 
due to his crimes ; he was slain by a party of enemies at Siu eswai i Gshelra 
and left the crown to his son. 

CsniiviAGUPTA was a prince of depraved habits, and spent his time in 
low and sensual indulgence; wine and women occupied his whole attenti- 
on, and profligate cliaracters engrossed his company ; it was not at all extra- 
ordinary therefore that the kingdom should become a prey to civil dissen- 
sion and foreign inroad, as the affairs of state w ere entirely neglected, and 
the ministers alone fit to conduct them, were obliged to abandon the court 
in order to avoid the ridicule and abuse, or even personal contumely which 
they were compelled to receive from the prince and the companions of his 
revels ; consccpiently, besides private hostilities between P’halguna, and 
some of the king's friends, the ruler of Cumpana engaging in a contest with 
the Ddmaras, burnt and destroyed the Vihar of Jayindra, and demolished 
a brass image of Su^ata, and the king of the Cliasas compelled CsufiMA- 
^UPTA to cede to him six and thirty villages, after burning many Vihars* 

The ruler of Lahore, Sinha Raja, now gave Cshemaoupta in marriage 
his daughter Didda, the grand-daughter by the mother's side of Sahi ; a 
princess destined to bear an important part in tlie subsequent revolutions 
of Cashmir: her chiirins seem to have had little efl'ect upon her husband, 
for after his marriage he adopted a new amusement, and devoted all liis 
time to the pleasures of thechace. They were the occasion of his deatli, for 

* These broils which are very obscurely and confusedly narrated in the oriicinal, were perhaps of a 
relifious complexion, and may be connected with the persecution of the Jhuddfutf, of which so much 
is said and so little is known, by the Hindus, 
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having pursued a jackall for a couaiderable distance, and urged the beast to 
the pains of death, the prince observed flame issuing front the mouth of 
the animal as it expired; struck with ahum at this portent, he was instant- 
ly seized udtli a fit of trembling which terminated in the iMttimtya* fever, a 
fever that is invaiiably fatal : he was carried to Cshfma Mat' ha near Hash- 
capvr, where he died, after a reign ofeiight years and six montlis. 

Abhi&unyu, the son of Csh^magupta, succeeded his father; at first his 
early age, and afterwards his tranquil temper, left the reins of adminis- 
tration in the hands of his mother, whose defective character was far from 
equal to the task, and whose supremacy introduces us consequently to a 
scene of unprecedented tumult and disorder. 

Tlie queen’s first impulse was to burn herself with her htjsband, from no 
better motive tlie Hindu writer admits, than the pride of birth, and fear 
of Phalguna, the late king’s minister, and father-in-law, by another of the 
monarcli’s wives, and who on tliat account hud always been Jiostile to 
Hidda : she was also emliarrassed at the outset of iier career, by a conflagra- 
tion of a most alarming nature, which broke out at the fair of Tu»gimara, 
and extended to Vitala Sutrupatd, consuming an immense number of vil- 
lages, and many large palaces and temples. This added to (lie dread of 
P’halguna, now all powerful, would certainly have given her a claim to 
the honors of a Sati, had she not been dissuaded from it by Naravaiiana, 
a man of great merit and fidelity, attached to lier service. Tiie return of 
one of the kings sons, Keroama, contributed also to the consolidation of 
her authority : he had been to the Ganges witli the bones of CsHfiMAGce- 
ta, attended by a select body of troops, and as he was no friend to the 
usurping Fhalguna, that tninister thought it politic to come to an accom- 
modation with the queen, and upon the reconciliation taking place, he 
withdrew for a season from public affairs. 

• Wc have here two itrange suhjecti ; in the superstitious idea of names issuing from llie 

ITT’ ' common; it isthc eurrent b. licl in in- 

a an> animal uited to dcum by a cbacc emits Oames from his mouth before be expires. 
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The next opponent of the regent’s authority, and she appears to have 
encountered opposition in rapid succession, were Mahim^n and Patala, 
the sons of Soja and BnuBHAffA, two of PArvagupta’s friends and co- 
adjutors: these youths had been brought up in the palace, but jointly re- 
senting some personal affronts offered by the queen regent to Mahiman, 
tliey plotted a conspiracy for his elevation to the throne. In this they were 
joined by several of the leading men of Parih&sapur, and Lalitapur and 
succeeded in levying a respectable force, and leading it against the JRdni 
DiddI, with the assistance of Naravahana, prepared to engage them, but 
unwilling to trust the decision to the chance of war, she engaged by large 
presents, the Bralimans of Lalitapur to come forward as mediators: their 
mediation was irresistible, and Mahiman and his confederates were com- 
pelled, although reluctantly, to abandon their design, and submit to the 
forgiveness of the queen : a curious proof of the influence of the sacerdo-* 
tal order in Casimir in comparatively modern times, 

One of the chief lenders of the late conspiracy was Yasodhara, to whom 
the queen gave the gov ernment of Campania, to bind him more firmly to her 
interests: a war now arose l)etween him and governor or king of JDhac- 
cOj and the latter was defeated, and compelled to pay tribute : proud of 
his success, and instigated by evil counsellors, Yasodhara soon found 
cause of com])laint against the regent, and led his army against her, su[)- 
ported by JNaravahana. The regent resolved to encounter him in the field, 
and a baffle accordingly ensued, in which Yasodhara was defeated: he 
was taken prisoner, and thrown into confinement with all his family, whilst 
many of his adherents, also captives, were thrown into the VitastAy with 
large stones fastened to their necks. 

It would be useless to prosecute the story of civil discord further : the 
nobles and governors had in fact all become more or less indppendant of 
a monarchy, long feeldy administered, and were ready on every slight pre- 
text to lead their military followers to the field. By the counsels and con- 
duct of Naravahana, the regent uniformly triumphed, and appears to have 
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deserved the success she enjoyed : his death however was the min of her 
credit, if not of her power, and she appears hereafter in the character on- 
ly of a cruel, libidinous, and ambitious woman. 

At this period Abhiman yu died, our author says of a consumption : Mo* 
hammed Azim asserts tliat he was poisoned by his mother. The former ac- 
count, however, is most trust-worthy, especially as corroborated by the 
se(|uel, which represents her as engaged for a year afterwards, in laying 
the foundations of cities, and pious and public edifices, in order to <lispcl 
her grief. In tliis way she is said to have founded Caticanapur and Didda- 
pur Malhas, for the Saiira and Lata Brahmans, and the temples o{ Abhiman* 
yu Swdmi and Didda Sivdmi ; ’ several Chntur Salas or Serais, and many 
Vihdrs, and to have made the conflux of the Sindh and Vitasld a place 
of great sanctity. At the end of twelve months, however, her ambition reviv- 
ed, and upon reassuming tlie administration she thought it advisable to rid 
herself of her grandson Nandioupta, who had succeeded his father, and 
whom she put to death. 

Tribhuvana, another grandson, was next placed upon the throne, but 
speidily shared the fate^of his brother, and a third named Bhimagupta 
was elevated to the dangerous distinction. DiddX now chose a new favorite, 
and a Chasa named Tunoa, originally a keeper of buffliloes, and subse- 
quently a courier in the service of the minister, enjoyed her affection and 
favours. He soon acfjuired the ascendancy at court, and thrust himself and 
his five brothers into all the most important posts. The intrusion of this up- 
start race, was warmly resented by the Caslimirian nobles, wlio called to 
their assistance Vigraha Vaga, a nephew of the queen’s, and a man of 
high spirit and great power: Tu.nga wa.s obliged to resign his newly ac- 
fjuired authority, and preserved his life only by the interference of the 
Bi^uhmans, whom the bribes of the queen had induced to intercede. Vigra- 
II A, fiading it impracticable therefore to afford that redress to the Cashnii- 
ri. ms which tliey had solicited, retired to his own territory, and leftllic as- 
ccaidancy to be recovered by the favorite of the queen, who notuitlist arid- 
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Ing his low origin, appears to havh been a man of firmness and activity. 
The young prince BniMAODPTA betraying, as he advanced in years, some 
indications of an independent spirit, was now removed from the throne, 
and privately put to death. Kerdama RajA and several ofthe leading men, 
suffered the same fate, and the Brahmans who had saved the life of Ton- 
ga were thrown by him into prison, probably to compel them to reftind 
the reward of their late mediation. Seriously alarmed for their safety, the 
nobles now called to their aid the Prince Phitiiivipala, who marched 
with his troops to their aid, and occupied the capital. Tcnoa, however, 
foiled his adversaries : advancing upon the city with a large force, he set 
the suburbs on fire, and cutting off the retreat of the enemy, e/Fected the 
destruction of a great part of their army. PuithivipAca* was compelled 
to submit to Tunoa, and tq purchase his safety by engaging to pay tribute 
to the sovereign of Cashrahr 

The transaction thus described, is the last instance of civil dissension 
that seems to have occurred under the reign of Dinni Rani : triumphant 
over botli foreign and domestic foes, she was now at leisure to regulate 
the succession to the kingdom, and adopted SanorJImadeva, the son oi 
her brotlier XJdaya R^ja, as her associate in the government, and as tin 
future supreme ruler of Cashtnir, This was the last act of her life, and is 
* the last event recorded by our author, whose history closes with tlie deatli o 
Didda Ra Ni, and accession of SANORAMADfivA in the 79th year of tiu 
<•; V. Cashmiriaii cycle, or the year of our Lord 1025, and after the q^ueen had 
held the sole sovereignty of the country for three and twenty years. 

• The territory gOYerned by this prince is not najned : he might liv fa<?t have not % et been in po.^i- 
session of any, as the son only of the sovereign of Lahore^ Anandapalay whose succeb^sor about the dab 
of the above events, is named by Ferithiay Pitier^ptpah BoWy i, 68. It most be observed however tha 
if the dates of our history and the Mahommodan history accorded, we should have had in the formei 
some notice of the repeated visits to Cashmir paid by Mahntood in 1006, 1016 and 1018; the history o 
Cdfhana ooming down to 1026 : one or other however may err by a few years, if indeed the error is no 
ma ranch of facts as of dates. The author of the TaMt states indeed that Jifahmoud was repeat 
0 dly foiled in his attempts to penetrate intg Cashmir, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


FIRST PERIOD, 

( Jn which the duration of the se- 
veral reigns is not specified, ) 

Cashuiir colonised by Casya- 

^ pa 

Firty-three Princes; names un- 
known ; reigned 

Gonerda 1st. Cali. 663 or .. 

Daniodaia 1st 

Gonerda 2nd 

Thirty -live Princes ;nanies for- 

gotlen 

La\ a 

Cus^'saya 

Klmgendra 

Hurendia 

Godhara 

Suverna 

Jann(!a 

tSacliinara 

Asoca 

Jaluca 

Dainodaia 2nd 

Ilnshca 

Jushca > Tartar Princes, 
(^anislica ) 

Abhinianyu 

Fifty-ono icigiis ending .... 


joate ac< 
cording 
to He 
triginaf. 


8.C.3714 
\rs. 1266 


B.C.244b 


B.C.11H 


Adjusted 
date. 


B.C.2666 
1266 


1400 


SECOND OR A1)1TYA DYNASTY. 


PratAp&ditya < 
Jalaucas 
Tunjina . . . . , 

V ij a> a 

J ay ^ndra . . 
A'rya 


32 

B.C. 168-9 

32 

136-9 

36 

104-9 

8 

66-9 

37 

60-9 

47 

23-9 


BC.IO 
AD. 22 
64 
00 
m 

136 


Average 


102 5 ears. 
32 }ears. 


3881 


The grounds on which the adju.stnicnts are made 
arc explained in the following remarks. 

SECOND PERIOD, 

Jn which the duration of the several reigns is spe- 
cked. 


FIRST OR GONERDIYA DYNASTY. 


Years of 
feign 

Gonerda 3d 35 

Vihliishaiia .... 03 

Indrajit .... .% , 

Rk\ aha .... 30 

Vibhlshana 2nd. . 35 

39 

Siddlia .... 60 

IJtpalAesha .... 30 

Iliran}/icsha ... 37 

Iliranyacula 60 

VumAcula .... oo 

Mihiracula .... 70 

Vaca 63 

Cshitinanda .... 30 

Vasunanda .... 52 j 

Nara 2d 00 

Aesha 60 

fiop^ditja 60 

Gokerna 67 

Narendradilya . . 36 5 

Y udhi.sht'hir .... 48 

Twenty-one Princes 

reigned 1013 

Average 43 


Date of 
the ori- 
ginal, 
HC.1182 
1147 
1000 
lOGO-6 
1030-6 
993 
963-3 
893-3 
862-9 
823-2 
765-2 
705-2 
635-2 
672 2 
642-2 

430 
370 
310 
2,53 
216-9 


Adjusted 

date, 

BC. 388 
370 
352 
334 
316 
298 
280 
262 
244 
226 
218, 
200 
182 
161 
146 
128 
100 
• 82 
64 
46 
2b 


THIRD OR GONERDIYA DYNASTY AGAIN. 

M6ghavAhana . . 34 A.D. 23-3 

Srf'shtas^na . . 30 67-9 

Hirtinya .... 30-2 87-3 

MAtrigupta .... 4-9 117-6 1 471 

PravarasAna . . 63 122-2 476 

Yudhisbrhir2d.. . ;}9 3 183-2 499 

Nandr&vat .. 13 224-5 622 

RanAditya .. 300 237-5 615 

VicramAditya . . 42 637-6 668 

RAlAditya . . 36 679-5 692 

Ten Princes reigned 692 years and 2 months, ac- 
cording to the original computation ; 433 ac- 
cording to the adjusted one, furnishing in eitbcr 
ease an inadmissible average. 

FOURTH OR CARCOfA DYNASTY. 

Dale A. D. 
615- 5 

651- 5 

701- 5 

710- 
714 

750- 

751- 
768- 
762- 10 
7({9- to 
772- 10 

80.3- . 10 
815- 10 
822- 10 
8.31- 10 
870- 10 

87.3- lo 
and five 


3 or 378 years, 
or 18 years. 


Reign, 

Diirlhbhavcrddhana .... 36 

PratApAditya .... 60 

CliandrApira 8 8 

TArApira 4 

LalitAditya 36 ; 

Cnvalay.Aditya I 

VajrAdItya 7 

PrithivyApira 4 2 

SangrAmApira 7 

3 

.layApira 31 

LalitApira 12 

SangrAmApira 2nd 7 

Vrihaspati 12 

AjitApira 36 

AnangApira 3 

Utpalapira 2 

Seventeen Princes reigned 260 

months, averaging little more than fifteen years 
to a reign : from the commencement of this dy- 
nasty therefore the chronology of the original 
requires no modification. 


years 


fifth. THE UTPALA OR VERMiCDYNASTY 


Aditya VermA * 
.S^ancara Verm A 
GopAla VermA 
SancatA 

SugandhA Rani 
PArt'ha 
Nirjila VermA, also 
called Pangu or 
the Cripple .... 


Reign, 

Date A. D 

28 3 

87.5-10 

18 8 

904- 1 

2 

10 dys. 

922- 9 

2 

924- 9 

16 

920- 0 

1 

Oil- 0 


Dale tn 

Cashmir yrs 

69 

77 

7.9 

81 


9i 
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Reign. 

7)atc A. D. 

Cashmir 

LAST OR MIXED DYNASTIC. 




years. 

■ 1 ■ 



riinrrn Vrrnii'i 

10 

042 9 

97 


Reign, 

Date A. D. 1 

Svrn V f*imA .... 

1 

952-9 

7 




r.irl’hii, a srrond 




YasaseWa T)6va'. . 

9 

963- 3 

time 

0 e 

9.5.3 -9 

8 • 

SangT^u^a D6va k . 

0 0 

969- 3 

Cliacra Vrrrrii do. 

0 f) 

954-3 

8 6 

P^rvaff|ipta 

] 6 

969- .9 

Snnenra Vf'idliana 

1 6 

954-9 

9 

C.sh^mtlgupta .... 

8 6 

971-3 

Chaeia VrriiiA, a 




Abhimanyu .... 

14 0 

979-9 

third t’mu‘. 

1 1 

9.56-3 

10 6 

Nandi g'upta .... 

1 1 

993- 9 

T^niiifdli V<*rnU ., 

2 2 

957-7 

11 10 

Tribhuvana 

2 0 

994- U) 

Sura ViTiiu 2d. . . 

0 0 

959-9 

14 

niiimafirupta 

4 3 

996 10 

> 


' 


Didda mni 

23 6 

1001- 1 

Twelve Princes reigned 84 years and five months, 

Sangraina D^va .. 

— 

1024- 7 


avcrft^^in^c littlo raoro than eii^ht >(;ars to a 
reij^n. IJcsides the Sahr'ihana a'la, the original 
introduccH with this tl> nasty a new method of 
computing, hy a cycle of 100 years. 


\ Cashmir 
years. " 
14 0 

23 6 

24 

2,5 6 
34 
48 
4!) I 
31 I 
55 4 
78 10 


Nine Princes reignt^d to the accession of Svnori- 
MA Dev\ 04 years alid four months, averaging 
rather more than seven years to a reign. 


Remarks on the History and Chronology of Cashniir^ 

« 

Having now eomjileted the sketch of Cashmirian History, it may be ex- 
pected that we should revert to it for a moment, for the purpose of taking 
a concise view of the light which it rellccts upon the General History and 
Chronology of the Hindus; objects of mort^ interest than the local transac- 
tions which it details, and which, circumscribed within the narrow limits 
of a petty state, of remote site and diflicult atreess, are neither in themselves, 
nor in their eflTocts upon their neighbours, of any magnitude or importance: 
it may he added however tliat they are of tlie same general character, as 
the I'yeiits which make up History in all countries, and rn;iy not he there- 
fore devoid of intertist, to the mind that can lie contented to conUmiplalq 
man, in so socjiiestered a region, as the valley of Cashmir. 

It appears very evident that has been a regular kingdom fora 

period, that transcends the limits of legitimate history, and even if we feel 
disposed to contest the accounts of our author, and to dispute his series of 
Dynasties and I^rinces, we must still rest satistied with the proof of its ex- 
istence either under the names of Caspapyrns or Ahisarusf as early as the 
days of Hkrodotus and Alexander : there can be no doubt however of 
the regular orgauixation of this state at a period, much antecedent, and it 
is probable that in remote times it exercised a more decided interference 
the concerns of India, than it has done for many centuries past ; it seems 


? See Appendix, No. Vni, 
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highly prohihle also that it was the original dominion of the Pdndava 
princes, and tliat it furnished in tlieui, Sovereigns to the plains of Hin- 
dustan. 

The religion of Cashmir lias in like manner been Hindu from a very 
remote date. Originally no doubt it wa,s the Ophite or snake worship, 
but this is a part of the Hindu ritual, and the Nd^as are inelnded in the 
orthodox pantheon: the adoration of Siva was soon ingrafted upon this, 
even if the two rites were not originally identilied. 


It appears that the Bauddha schism waslvnown in Cashmiratavery early 
period, and jiossibly preceded the introduction of a fully organized Brah- 
niauieal priesthood : it [irobably in short preceded the introduction of tlic 
Bralimanical caslc. Asoca, although a worshipper ot Siva, is said to have 
countenanced this new taith. His son .Jaloca commenced his reign with se- 
rious etforts to siiiipress it, and it was possibly partly with this view, that he 
introduced tin; colony of Brahmans from Canouj .Towards the close of his 
reignlMwover he relaxed in his hostility to tiie Bauddhists, and his succes- 
sor, although a pious worshipper oiSiva, appears to have participated in thp 
same f(!cliug. The leg.'iid of Damodaua’s transformation, indicat/s his 
hav iug incurrotl the enmity of the Bralimanical order. 


The period Uiat immediately ensues, is of great interest in the religious 
History of India. Cashmir became a Baiiddlia country under Tartar princes, 
shortly after the death of Sde^u Smha, accortling to oiir author, and he 
agrees nearly with the CJunese authorities, as to the period at which 
that legislator flourished, and according to them, in this very country. 
The latter seems to be an error ; it may however indicate the direction whore 
Bie birth of the elder .BitrfdAa happened, and in connexion with the circiup- 
^tanccs narrated by the Sanscrit writer, seems to point out an extra-In- 
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dian origin for this religion its predominance in Cashmir was of short 
duration, as although not extirpated, it speedily and finally gave way be- 
fore the preponderance of the Brahmanical faith. If any conclusion might 
be drawn from such imperfect premises, it might be supposed, that the inha- 
bitants of Cashmir originally followed an idolatrous system of their own, 
to which they superadded a few ill defined Gods and ceremonies, borrow- 
ed from the Brahmans of the plains ; tliat whilst they were yet open to con- 
version, an attempt was made from the other side, or from Tartary, to intro- 
duce Buddhaism amongst them, which was combated and finally frustrat- 
ed by southern assistance : the national faith of Cashmir has ever since 
continued Hindu, and the almost exclusive form of adoration has been that 
addressed to i^iva and his J^aclL 


Tlie chronology of the Rdjd Taringini is not without its interest. The dates 
are regular, and for a long time both probable and consistent, and as they 
may enable us to determine the dates of persons and events, in other parts 
of India ; as well as in Cashmir, a short review of them may not be wholly 
unprofitable. 

The more recent the period, the more likely it is that its chronology will 
be correct^ and it will be therefore advisable to commence with the most 


• Sir William Jones aUndca to the white and ruddy complexion of Buddha as calculated to con- 
vince Muns. Bailey of the Tartar origin of this legislator. Mons. Rf.musat (in the Journal Des 
Sttvam, Octre. 18U),) commenting on some of the epithets descriptivcof Buddha, contained in a Polyglot 
Jiauddha vocabulary compiled in China (or rather translated from some Indian work, one of the Ian- 
gnages Icing Snnscrit,) noUcea this epithet ti,e goijen Imcd, but with- 

out being inclined to draw such a conclusion from it as Mons. Bailly might have drawn. The dcscrip- 
Uon of this Buddha, however, as contained in the Vocabulary described by Mons. Remusat, Mine de 

VOricnl, rob iv. connected with the circumstaoccs we have had occasion to notice in the text, tends 

very much to confirm the idea of the original Bauddha schism having been imported from Tartary. The 
name of this legislator, Saega, is further evidence to the same eficct : its Sanscritety mologies are very 
unsatisfactory, and it was nut improbahly connected with the national name&eaby which tlie East- 
ern Scythians or Tartars were formerly known both in Europe and India. The distinction between 
the diflerettt JJnddbas of wltout Gautama^ priAce of ffr/tai'j was one, must always be borne in mind* 
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modern, and recede gi;?idually to the most remote dates. The Table prefixed 
was necessarily cc^stFjtcted on a different principle, and depends upon the 
date of Gonerda .the 3rd, which, as I have previously explained, is esta- 
blished according to the Chronology of the text. Gonekda 3rd lived, ac- 
cording to 2330 years before the yevir of Saca or 

A.D. 1148, and consequently his accession is placed B.C. 11R2: theperi- 
ods of each reign are then regularly deduced till the close of the history, 
which is thus placed in the year of Christ 1025, or about l20 ycarN befon' 
the author s own time. That the reign of the last sovereign did terminate 
about the period assigned, we may naturally infer, not only from its proxi- 
mity to what we may conclude was the date at which the work was written, 
hut from the absence of any mention of Mahmud's invasions, and thelttfro- 
duction of a Pkithivi Pala, who is very possibly the same with the 
PiTTERUGE Pal of Lahore f mentioned in the Mohammedan histories. 

Taking thoi’efore the date of Didda Rdniy as being at least very hear 
the truth, we niay go up the list with some confidence throngli three dy- 
nasties at h ast. The hree last series present an aggregate of Ihirty-eiglit 
princes, and but 409 years, giving us lesd than eleven years to a reign, an 
average rate, with which the most cautious ehronologiet may l>e conttmted. 
The first of tlie three series, which presents the longest avepgc, gives us 
less than 10 years to a reign, which is equally unexceptionable, and we 
liave therefore every reason to conclude that th6 chronology of our author 
is perfectly accurate, as far back as the year 016 of the Christian a^ra. 

The History of Cashmir is too purely domestic dnriti^ the period com- 
prised within these limits, for us to be able to apply the clironology of the, 
author to the establishment of dates, for incidents Or persons of interest in 
tlie records of Hindustan, ^ancara VermA is said to' Rave Subverted the 
extensive empire acquired, by Bnoj a, and be may be supposed therefon* to 
have been nearly c6nt»mporarywith that prince. , 4hi^ARA VEitMA reigned 
from y04 to 922. The date of Bhoja is now fixed with tolerable certainty 
within the limits of tlie beginning of the tenth and that of tlie eleveiitli cen- 
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tury. The Itija Turingini lio’.vever would throw him farther back, if 
hcjHcceded Sancara Vkrma, and place him in the close of the ninth cen- 
tury. We need not expect however extreme accuracy in this matter, and 
may rest safis/ied witli considering it as an approximation to the truth, and 
generally ns an additional testimony of Bhoja's having flourished early in 
tlie tenth century. 

The reign of JavapIra from 772 to 803 may hereafter throw some light 
upon the literary history of tlie Hindus, wlien the writings of the authors 
patronized by him shall be met with. It is highly probable that CshIra is 
the commentator on Amera, in which case, we have advanced one step in 
the antiquity of that philologist. What author is meant by Bhalta is not as- 
certained; it cannot be MAMMAffa Bhalta, the Cashmirian author of the 
Cdvya Pracaia, as that writer must have been suh.sequent to Sr'i Hersha, a 
king of Cashmir, who reigned about 40 years after our history closes, and 
to whom, or to whose works, frequent reference is made in the Cdvya Pt acdSa. 

Another set of names of literary interest occurs in the reign of Lalita- 
DiTYA, ft’om A.D. 714 to 750. Two of the three are yet to be ascertained, 
but it is highly satisfactory to have fixed the date of so eminent a writer as 
Bhavabhuti. If YASovERivii, king of Canouj, should elsewhere appear 
to be the same as Kirti 'Wzvm'k, it would tend to some important conclu- 
sions in this branch of literary enquiry. The state of India at the period 
of LalitAditya’s reign is tolerably well detailed by our author, but it is 
unnecessary to examine the subject here, as it has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the note relating to his supposed military marches. 

After passing the limits of the year 616, the character of our author’s 
chronology undergoes an unfavourable change. Thirty-seven princes in 
three dynasties reign 1797 yeai's, or on an average more than 48 years 
each, an average term which very much exceeds possibility, and which can 
only be explained by supposing either, that the number of princes is de- 
fective, and that the reigns of those who have disappeared from the record, 
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have been added to those of the princes lucky enough to liavc escaped 
oblivion, or that the whole are carried too far back into antiquity, and the 
date of Gonerda from which it starts, having been made much too remote, 
it was necessary to elongate the respective reigns to fill up the protracted 
interval; both these sources of error most probably exist, but there seems 
reason to suppose, that the first is more particularly tlie cause of the objec- 
tionable duration assigned to several reigns. 

The Third Dynasty embraces ten princes, and a period of .’3.02 years, but as 
one of them Ranaoitya engrosses three centuries, the remaining 292 
years are to be divided amongst nine kings, giving an average of little more 
than 32 years to a reign. 1 he most remarkable person alluded to as connected 
with general history, is Vicramaditya, the second king of that appellati- 
on iufrodueed by otir aulhor: he is placed in a period new to the many en- 
quiries regarding lus date, or in tlie year A. D. 117, shortly after which he 
must have died, according to CAniAtiA Pundit. We have no clue therefore 
to the identification of tliis prince, and, in the absence of better grounds of 
conjecture, may attempt it by adverting to the erroneous reign of Ra^adi- 
lYA of three centuries, as well as the long reigns of almost all the princes 
of the dynasty. It seems likely, that the Vicramaditya, who put the brah- 
man iVlATRiGUPTA on the throne of Cashmir, was the prince of that name 
Mho lived in the 5th century, orin 441:* UiatCALHAliiA, or preceding M-riters, 
confounding him with tlie Saedri prince, although they did not make him 
exactly contemporary even with Salivaiian, placed him fully three centuries 
too early: that when they came to the CJrcotn dynasty, they found out 
their mistake, and could devise no otlier method of correcting it, than by 
adding the deficient years to the reign of Ranaditya, and thus embellisli- 
iiig their history with a marvel. Thedefcatof Sieaditya by Pravarasena, 
as has been noticed, confirms this view of the sulijcct. Tlie Vicramaditya 
of (he 5th century reigned, it is said, 100 years, dying in A.D. 541 Imt ac- 
cording to the.S'a/nDyrtya ^lUADiTYA waskiiigin447 ; Me may 

therefore restrict the father to a suflicieiilly probable reigii of about 3.> 
years, when we shall have Pray akase.n a, king of Cas/imir, ih47(>. BetMccn 
Ijis accession, and that of Ddulaiiha Veuddhana, mc sludl then Iiaie an 


• A. R. ix. 170. 
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interval of 139 years, to be divideAamongst six princes, and sdthongh this 
■will give us a little more than the probable average reign, or 23 years for 
each prince, yet it still is not extravagant, and the excess may either go to 
form an unusually long reign for Ranaditva, whence arose the tradition 
of its lasting for three centuries, or it may be required for the apparent 
chasm that exists between his reign, and the unconnected succession of 
the Cashmirian prince, named also VicBAMiniTYA. 

By bringing the reign of Pravarasena so low as A.D. 476, we are in- 
volved in some perplexity, as to the propriety of subjecting the preceding 
dynasties to a proportionate reduction. If the series of the princes were 
accurately stated, this would seem to be a n«?cessary consequence, and if 
besides this we should restrict the duration of each reign to the highest pos- 
sible average or 20 years, we shall then effect a very material modification 
of our author’s chronology, and reduce his first date from 1 1 82 B. C. to no 
more than 144 years before that icra. There are however some difficulties in 
the way of this com{)utation : — 

The first is the reign of PratApIditya, a kinsman of ViCRAMAniTVA, 
placed however by our author 168 B. C. and consequently, according to 
him, not connected with the Vicramdditya, from whose time the Stimvaf jcra 
is dated. This inference so obviously arises from the system of our author’s 
chronology, that it is entitled to but little weight, unless that can be proved 
unexceptionable. We may therefore concludethat PratApaditya was con- 
nected with the family of the SacAri VicramAditya, and that he lived a- 
bout the commencement of the Christian aera : it does not appear that he was 
contemporary with his illustrious kinsman. From PratApAditya, to Prava- 
rasSna, we have ten princes, and 486 years, which gives us consequently the 
inadmissible duration of 48 years to a reign. Tlie original chronology is less 
extravagant, but equally improbable, as that gives us an average of 29 years 
to a reign : there is an error therefore somewhere in this part of the histo- 
ry, and either the chronology is wrong, or the series of princes is inaccurate. 
It is worthy of remark, that the course of succession is a very interrupted one 
throughout the whole period; PratApAditya himself ascends the thioue 
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>.ithout any apparent cause. Vuaya ^vho succeeds Tunj in a. seems to have 
had an equally undefined claim. A'rya or the resuscitated Sand/imati, was 
evidently an impostor, who succeeded Jay^ndra, after an interval, which is 
notspecified. MfciiAVAHANA, though called the great grandson of Yud- 
msHf HiR might have been a more remote descendant, and the period as- 
signed for the foreigner Matrigupta’s election and government, appears to 
be much too contracted : it is not unlikely therefore that the transactions of 
the period are iinpdfcctly narrated, and that the blank intervals created by 
the omission, have been distributed amongst such portions of the record as 
have been prcberved. 

The farther back we proceed, the more likely it becomes, that such omis- 
5iions have (wtensively and frequently occurred, and accordingly \\c find 
the reigns iinu’ease very materially in their assigned duration. The aver- 
age of the 21 reigns of the first dynasty, exceeds 48 years ; there are how- 
ever se\cral chasms in the history, which have been noticed at the time of 
tlieir (>(‘f"urrence, and it is difiicidt to admit any very material reduction of the 
date of tiii’fir^tof the series, inconsequence of our authors near agreement 
with rh(‘ < . iiiese and Tibetian writers as to the existence of ^acya about 
U'li ( I ntm-K ^ ant« i ior to the Christian aera. We liave only one clue to a rc- 
ceclion of tlu;- date: it is possible, that the text has confounded the ori- 
ginal witli the Sac’ya of the (Uh century before Christ. This is tint 

more probatile, because from earlier events it appears that, B au f Id /i ism pre- 
ceded in Cas/nnir the f^dci^a alluded to ; consequently he could not have 
bee n the primitive Buddha, the founder of the faith : if this be the case, we 
shall reduce the date of the ;3rd Conerda to sometliing more than a centu- 
ry aud a half subsequent to the Gautama, who flourished about '342 A. C. 
or to about B. C. 388 and this will leave us an average of no more than 18 

years for the reigns of this dynasty. 

That the third Gonerda reigned about the beginning of the fourth century 
before Christ, derives some support from the possible connexion betw een 

L 
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some of the Tr ansartions recorded in the history of Cashmir, and those which 
took place in iiei^^hbouring countries in collateral periods, especially 
the Tiiriislika or Scythian invasions of Persia. 

The temporary occupation of Media by the Scythians, took place accord- 
ing to the most approved computations about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury before the Christian a^ra and they were defeated and expelled about 
the beginning of the (>th.* This period should correspond in Cashmirian 
history, on the princi[)les we have adopted for its chronology, w ith the reign 
of Asoka the third prince anterior to thti Tartar riders, and we find it i)ar- 
ticularly noticed in his reign that Cashmir was over-run w itli Mlccliclihas 
or barbarians, possibly some of the fugitives from the power of the Persian 
monarch, who endeavoured in their retreat to establish themselves in 
Cashmir. 

The Scythian subjugation of Media appears as a s'nglc and transitory 
revolution as recorded by Herodotus, but in the pages of the Persian wri- 
ters it occurs, only as one of various vicissitudes, in the long struggle for 
superiority between the sovereigns of Iran and Turan. This war began it ap- 
pears with Feridun, whom modern writers agree to place about 748 B. C.t 
Kai Kaus according to the Persians, and Cyrus according to the Greeks, in- 
vaded the Massagetoe and was defeated if not slain in the engagement. It 
was in the reign of tliis prince and that of his successor, Kai Khosru, 
that the prowess of Rustem was displayed so fatally in opposition to 
Afrasiab, and the armies of Turan, and whatever Grecian princes maybe 
regarded as the representative of his masters, it is unquestionable that the 
periods in which they reigned approach to those of the Tartar conquest of 
Cashmir. Perhaps however it may be still more satisfactorily associated 
with events, undoubtedly posterior to tlmwars, in which Rustem’s celebrity 

* AcoonUnj^ to Larcher (Traduction D’Herodote) The first 033 B.C. and the second 606 B.C. Ac- 
cording to Voln$if (Ckronologie DTierodote.) Tli© SejOhian invasion occurred B.C* (|26 and their ex- 
pu'sion in 5a8. 

I* Malcolm, i. 213. 220. Kennedy, (Boaihay Trun^i actions,) ii. 120. 
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was first acquired, and may have formed an Episode in the furious and for 
a time triumphant invasion of Persia, by the Tartar king Arjasp ; when 
Kliorasan was plundered, Balkh was taken, and the old king of Persia 
Loiirasp was included in the general massacre of the priests and follow- 
ers of Zoroaster.* If the king of Persia, Gushtasp, the oljject of these 
hostilities, be the same with Darius IIystaspes, as seems prol>iible, these 
events should have occurred between the years B.C. 521 and 485 — By the 
computation of the Sanscrit text, the Turushka princes must have reigned 
some time subsequent to ^deya Sinha^ who as Gautama dates B.C. 542," but 
it is not at alt clear that the three princes were coteinporary, and we have 
no guide to the duration of their authority, beyond the inferences already 
alluded to, derived from its ceasing within a century and a half after the death 
of the legislator : supposing them then to have been half a century later, they 
win be cotemporary with the war between the Persian and Tartar inonarclis, 
and may have been individual adventurers who took advantage of the tem- 
porary confusion to establish themselves in Cashmir: it is also worthy of 
observation, that as they brought with them a new impulse to the Bauddha 
religion, so the war helwetm Arjasp and Gushtasp was entirely religious, 
arising out of the attempt of the former to compel the latter to revert to tlie 
common faith of their ancestors, very probably the liauddhaox l^dkynn^ih^t 
of the Sac(E or Scythians, which Gushtasp had abandoned for the religion 
of the Medes, the worship of Fire.'|' 

If the Tartar princes tlien governed Cashmir through the greater part of 


* Malcolm’s Persia, i. 62. 

t Iq the days of Cyrus, as well obserred by Volney^ the Persians did not worship the elements! 
this opinion is founded on the account given by Nicolas Damascenus of the pile prepared to burn Crae- 
sus, which Volney infers he derived from Xanthus who wrote a history of the lungs of Lydia 40 years 
before Herodotus : it was on that occasion the historian states, that the Persians established the law-, 
conformably to the oracles of S^oroaster, that Fire should be no more contaminated with the carcases 
of the dead. Chronologic D'Herodote, 251. In the code of the Parsis however the other elements 
receive equal veperation. Eleroenta enim omnia (enentur servari pura. Hyde Hist. Relig. vet. 
Per. 414. Fersoc nolcntcs Tcrram polluere defunctoram corpora non hdmant, &c. Ibid. Yet the 
Tomb of Cyrus was very celebrated, and even Darius IIystaspes himself is said by Ktesias to have 
had his tomb prepared whilst living — how arc these contradictions to bo reconciled. 
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the fifth century betbre the Ciiristian aera, as appears likely, the accession 
of Gonerda the third must of course be assigned to the commencement of 
the fourth, and as the year 150 of l^acya or B. C. 392, fell according to the 
original m ithin the reign of Abhiman vu, m o may place it a few yectrs sub- 
sequent or B. C. 3b3. 

Without venturing to place much reliance on tlie coincidence of na mes 
adverted to in tlie note (p. 27), we may observe that both it, and the frequent 
mention of the Mlecltclilias which occurs in the succeeding reigns, are favour- 
able to our hypothetical adjustment of the dates, if the barbarians and fo- 
reigners alluded to, can be considered to bear any relation to the Macedo- 
nian invasion or Bactrian kingdom. 


It were too w ild an attempt to carry the investigation of our author*s 
chronology beyond the period at which we have now arrived. He pretends 
not to precision liimself. Of the lifty-lliree princes with whom he has peo- 
jiled the years that elapse between the first and third Gonerda, lliirty-five 
are without names, and the rest w itliout dates. The singular view lie has 
taken of the ara of Crishna will be fully comuuMited on, Iml it is still too 
far remote to bear any historical cliaiacier. \Vp msiy perhaps liowever de- 
rive from the li<ij<t a cdi.firuii.tic u cfll.e ll.coi it that jdncc' the 

y di{(ica and Pundam associates wiiiaii tlu.' liinils of ihe 1 lih t-irtiiry he-r 
fore the Christian a;ra. 


The ci^Iitccn Princes whose nainc:s occur in tltc list, will gi\e ns, nj)on 
the averaf'e of 20 years to a reign, 300 years. '1 here are liowever but sixteen 
leign.s particularised, and supposing Ihcseto he tin; whole number, the com- 
pulation is hut 320 years, which, being added to the dale of Coneroa the 
third, as above conjecturally fixed at B.C. 3!J(1, give.siis 700 13.C. for the 
date of (’uTshxa and YuDiiisiif hir. But it is admitted that the first Bud- 
WH.\, whose dale may be considered at least 1000 B.C.* was something pos- 


" BiiDnu.4, according to Alml-fazI, B. C. 1366 l)e Guigups 1027 

Couplet, 1036 Ciorgi, ^ 959 

Kailly, 1031 


Jones, 1027 
Uentley, 1081 
Ditto, 1001 


JJie lulcr date assigned to this legislator undoubtedly refers to u dilTcrcnt perso^, 
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tcriorto tlie heroes of the great war,* and we require therefote a considerable 
addition to the years that elapsed between the first and third GoN ERDA. This 
addition we may derive from the thirty-five nameless kings, whose insertion 
probably was designed to fillup the chasm, and will allow two orthreecen- 
tiiries to be added to the iiiteiwal : we shall then perhaps, as a matter of chro- 
nological, though not historical accuracy, be near tlie truth, if we admit the 
51 reigns, and give them an average length of 20 years, as we shall then 
haveCiii siiNA alive about 1400 R C. a computation which will agree well 
enough with those w hich have been made by o«r most eminent scholars. f 

The period that intervenes between the first Gonerda and the coloniza- 
liuii of the country under Casyapa is stated in the original to be 12G(> 
y< ars : that the precise extent of this interval has not been recorded with 
tliat precision which the autlior affects, may easily be granted, but there 
is some reason to si]sp('ct that it is very near the truth, and in that case it 
is of no small importance, as it gives probability to the whole scheme of 
our ( oiijec tural chronology for the Hindu history, and furnishes an addi- 
tional testimony to the veracity of the Mosaic record. 

If fioNERDA the first lived about 1400 years before Christ, and 12GG years 
intervened be tween liis reign and the desiccation of Caslimir, we place that 
ovnit 2()(j(> years before the Christian sera, and in fact within a near ap- 

SiR Wm. Jones says 200 years, according; tOtbo Cashmiriana, who boast of his (Uijddha's) do- 
se (.nt in their kingdom, (A. R. i. 425.) If he alluded to (he JUija TaringbU' and there is no other Casli- 
iiiirian niuhoiity yet in the possession of Europeans, he must have been misinformed, as far as regards 
the latter part ol this statement ; the birth of Buddha, either tho first or second, being no where men- 
tioned in the work of Kalhana, to have occurred within the limits of Cashmir. 

^ Mr. Colcbrooke supposes the Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than tho 
t4th century betorc the Christian aera, (A. R. vii. 24 ;) hut Vyasa the compiler was vontemporary with 
the heroes of the Mahdbliarat, consequently they flourished about the period assigned in the text. Ma- 
jor W Ilford computes the close of the great war, as having takei^ place B.C. 1070 (A. R. ix.) Di. 

a nilton considers Ari Krishna to have lived somewhat later \ or in the I2th centufy before our ura, 
{(genealogies of the Hindus, Introduction, p, 24 , J 
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proximation to the period at which the Deluge may be supposed to Iiave 
occurred,* and to which event therefore the tradition really relates. 


• Tho ordinary computations place this event A. C. 2349, but late writers of equal research and 
various sentiments a((rcc in consiilcrin(r this too recent.— Z)om Clement. “ L’Art de verifier les dates," 
make its date A. C. 3310. (Journal Des Savaiis. Fcvricr, 1820). A writer in the Classical Journal (Sir 
Wm. Drummond apparently) estimates the date 3128 years before the birth of Christ (C. J. 24. 133) 
and the Ren. G. C. Faber, follouins dm chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch, places the Deluge 
A. C, 2938. (Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. 069.) Even then if we admit the original chronology 
without alteration, it will not he very far beyond the first of these periods, and it comes within the in 
mits of the two hundred tlicoiics of Christian writers, which h.ave taken a range of from 6984 to 3416 
for the number of years that elapsed between the creation and the commencement of our rnra. 
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No. I. 

Legend of the drying of the Valley of Cashmir, from the Wakiat-i-Cashmir. 

f ■=' v' cjilju 11^ 

‘O*'? kJLj U fj^jjj 

uAi.AiU7l c:.i aOjr- 

aiUo ^ Jyj, '^•^La 

«.iUi c;l yS.s^j cALi ul 

I, eOx.^ OL- vs-mI 

d^j^s ^J^jj jUjjjjij alr_ 

JrA ^ ojU c.->Ij_^i>^ Jj^ 

oUiji c.ur;oi .f" !; Uji, y.^u. y 

C-. ys j ou^yu, ._/ 4 ju a-u ^ iiL 

Uif .y- s?". ay/i, ./_y y.a4 J ouy^u, 

Tl,e ™,.„lry wM entirely eovcred »iu, water, In the mMnt of which . 
demon, Jaladeo, redded, who preyed npon mankind, and aeized on every 
ins and person he eonid meet with in the neighbonring region,. It hap. 
pent a ength that Ca.snr.p, the .son of ManieH,, and according to «ome 
account., the grandson of BnAH»i, vi.dted thU country, and having .pent 
tome lime in pion. abstraction on mount Snnmr, liimed his attention to the 

toTd° fTTr 1 ““ “““ ^ ‘l-o people 

. . Cashef was moved to compassion, and he took 

P tiw rcdenee in JVonJndm., near flimpnr, for a thou*.nd years, em- 

P 0 ) mg that period in religiotie austerities ; in consequence of which, Ma- 
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hadeo appeared to him, and as«« nt'^'d to his prayers for (he extirpation of 
Jaladeo. Maiiadeo accordinglj ^ent his servants Vishnu and Brahma 
to expel the demon. Vishnu was engaged in the conflict 100 years, when 
linding that the mud and water aflbnled a secure retreat to the Deo, he at 
last made the chasm at Bumiuoukh, by which the waters were drained oft', 
the demon exposed, taken and slain, and the country recovered and ren- 
dered habiluble ; being thence called Cun/teJ-Hif, or the mountain of Cashe/ 


No. II. 


Snake tvorstiip in Cashmir, 


We liave froqiiont occasion to notice the important figure which snakes 
and snake deities make in tlie worship and traditionary history of Cash- 
mir. The extent and permanence of tlie superstition we may learn 
from Abulfnzl^ who observes, that in s(‘ven hundred places there arc carv- 
ed figures of snakes, which they worship. A//. Ac, ii. 148. His statement 
is in fact taken from the text of Puny a Biiatta : for its being as old as 
the age of Alexander, we hav(‘ wliat may be regarded as sufficient, though 
indirect testimony; for Onesiciutus, as quoted by Straeo, aAcrs, that 
Abisarus, wliowc shall hereafter sec is a misnomer for Cas/mir, or a 
part of it, is said by his embassadors to cherish two enormous dragons, 
(5 ouo rlmr^yyz'AXov 6i TT.ap dulou 7 rp^s<r^si^ Tp'ssfi rou /j,su 6ySor^?<o^Cii 

Tov OS TstI \pdxovlay TTpoj^ Tof^ ixctTov, (vy hp‘/}xsv 'Oyr^G’ixpilo^. 

A})ud quern, Abisarum, legati ab eo missi, inmeiaverunt, duos dracones 
nutriri, alterum ocloginta cubitorum longitudim*, alteriini centum et qua- 


driginta, ut ()u(‘/ieritiis refert. The Oxfiual ( ditor judiciously observes on 
this passage; “Serpeutes in India nonnulli pedes .‘10 longitudine apquant ; 
nulli autem superant. Quo circa ha*c l<‘gatorum relatio, ad cultum Idola- 
tricum veferni videtur, nam Idola esse magnitudinis vc've mirabilis, in tem- 
plis Indoruni constat. Exinde Draconos esse ingemtes figiiras in templis 
suspicor, et legati A cl vivos exist ire Ihixcrnnt, vel Macedoucs eoruin Lin- 
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guam miuus intellexerunt. Page 994 and note.— J/r. i?. P. Knight, in his 
inquiry into the Symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology, 
{Classical Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 14) states, upon the authority of Maximin 
oJ'Tijre, that \^hen Alexander entered India, “TA\iLus,a powerful prince 
of the country” (he was raja of the Taeshasilas) “showed him a serpent 
of enormous size, which he nourished with great care, and revered as the 
image of the God whom the Greek writers from the similitude of his attributes 
called Dionysus or Bacchus.” Whether the Cashmirian worship of snakes 
was mystical, at least in the earliest ages, may be <|uestioned. There is 
likewise reason to suppose that this worship was ditfused throughout the 
whole of India, as besides the numerous fables and traditions relating to the 
Ndgas or snake gods, scattered through tlu^ Purdnas, vestiges of i( still re- 
main in the actual observances of the tlindus. It seems not im[)robable 
that the destruction of the whole serpent race by Janamejaya, the son of 
Par ICS HIT, recorded in the Purdnas as a historical fact, may in reality im- 
ply the subversion of the local and original superstition, and the erection 
of the system of the Vedas upon its ruins. 


No. III. 

Of the Pandaa Regio of the Classical Writers. 

In this as in several instances we may trace apparently very different 
places, some not very far remote, however, and all not improbably resolva- 
ble into the same, or at least in some manner connected. We have in the 
first place a city of the Sogdians, called Panda, as Pliny, vi. 10, Ultra 

Sogdiani, oppidum Panda: and Solinus (c. 49) Ultra hos (Bactros) Ban- 
da, op[)idum Sogdianorum. The same authorities mention a Gens Panda or 
Pandea gens, whom Pliny (vi. 20) places low down on the Indus, near 
its mouths. Solinus (c. 52) probably intends to assign them a similar 
site. Arrian says the Pandflcan region Avas denominated after Pandora, 
the daughter of Hercules, it being the country in Avhich she was born, and 
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which he governed xa) iyipilo xdi ^erJtu^ eirsrpi^ptP ottflijv otpx^^^ 

IVpax’Kirig, YIo(.v^(uy^v^ rr^g vonlig fTttikujutov, but he does not indicate its locality 
i>eyond the remark that Hercules was particularly venerated by the Sura- 
senif the people on the Jobares, whose chief cities w.ere Methora and Klei- 
soboruy these being in fact the Surasenas on the Jamiina, one of wIiOkSG ca- 
pital cities was Mathura, and we might consequently suppose he meant by 
the Pandaa regia, the country along the western bank of the Jamuna. The 
next authority, and who first speaks with precision of the situation of the 
northern Pandyans, (for we need not here advert to the Pandion of the 
Peninsula)' is Ptolemy ; he fixes them at once in the Punjab, about the 
Ilydaspes, the Vitasta, or river of Cashrair ; JJsp) rov B/Sapnjt^ 73 flANAHOT 
(wi/Soov^Dv) x^iipa, Circa aiitem Bydaspum, Pandovorum regio ; a place, 
where, agreeably to the views of the text, we might expect at the period of 
the history of the Mahdbkdrat to find them. That they came originally from 
Sogdiana would be also in harmony with our view of the subject, and 
their occupation of the upper part of the Doab is matter of fact. It is also 
probable that the same race extended themselves southward to Cambay and 
Guzerat, and ultimately to Madura, in the south, known to the classical Geo- 
graphers as Madura Pandionis, the various positions being all correct at 
various epoclis, and marking the migratory course of the descendants of 
Pandu. The accounts gathered by Megastiienes, which are adopted by 
Arrian and Pliny, of the customs of this country, and its traditionary 
history, are obviously to be traced to Indian sources, and are connected 
with the history of the Patidavas* It was the only Indian country go- 
verned by Queens they observe. We have a 8 tri Rdjyam, or feminine go- 
vernment, frequently noticed in the text, but this lay to the east. The no- 
tion seems really to have originated in the practice of one woman being mar- 
ried to several husbands, a practice prevailing still througliout the Himalaya, 
and of an aati(iuity prior to the marriage of the five Panduva brethren to 
Draupadi ; YiJDHisnfmu observing, in answer to the objection urged 
by her father Drupada, that they only follow in thispolyandrian mairiage, 
th« path ti'od by other princes, (MahabL 

Adi* p.) Wc have seen above that the Pandean country, according to Me- 
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OASTHENES wos denominated after a Queen •who vftis flie daughter of 
Hercules, a demigod, especially venerated by the Suraseni, and these ideas 
are of Indian origin although corrupted and disfigured, for Prit’hI or 
CuNTi wife of PliiDO and mother of the Pa^oavas, was the daughtet 
of Sura, king of the Surasinas. TTVlt 

<il I II “ SfiR A the most illustrious of the Yudus, was the fa- 
ther of Vasudeva; his daughter named Prit’hI was of unequalled beauty. 

(Mnhabh. Adi. P. ) The identity oJ place and persons is therefore unques- 
tionable': as to Hercules he may have been readily fabricated outofSuRA 
which, in its usual import means “ a Hero,” or the Herculean exploits of 
Balarama may have given to the 6>m/£ a reasonable preterit for assigning 

to him a Grecian appellation. 


No. IV. 

On the date of Yudhishlhir, ^c. 

The original passage is here subjoined together with its most obvious 
translation, and the chronological results which it appears to authorize. 

^TOrf«TOTi^T[^Tf?3!:fcT I viT*n^T?r[« \ 

^ i i Iftfit 

I ?n?f I inw^ 

i if ^r?if 'o.ttxrf i ^iSnirt Ttttc 

I 5iiTaTH«sfiTtil' vtfTtfffnTST wnx I 

fcrarti I ' TT«r5i i 

Goncrda and other kings governed Cashrair in the 2268 years. 

Misled by the Bh4rata (war) being said to take place at the epd of the 
Hwapura age, some consider these computations as incorrect. Taking the 

M 
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number of princes, and the aggregate of their reigns, and deducting it 
from the portion of the Cah (that has past) the remainder does not agree 
with that (that should be left :) abandoning that (computation,) the year of 
■Cali 053, being passed, the Curtis and Pandvs existed. In the current year 
tlie ‘24th (of the Cashmirian cycle) of the present ?eia or Saca 1070, from 
the 3rd Gouerda 2330 years have elapsed; the sum of the reigns of the fifty- 
two princes was 1200. Confirmation of the date is derivable from the calcula- 
tion made by astronomical writers of (he motion of the seven Itishis, which 
goes from star to star (i. e. performs a complete revolution,) in 100 yfears, and 
the being in Magha, the earth was governed by Ytidhishthir, theeera 
of whose Government is 2526. 

The 3rd Gojtcrda is the who succeeds Abhimun, the first prince, 

whose term of ruling is particularized in the Ayin-Acberi, and in the origi- 
nal : the preceding series of princes in both is without specific dates, but 
as the number of reigns in that series may be considered as either 50 or 
52, it so fiu* agrees with that of the first fifty-two monarchs whose names 
are not recorded, and the aggregate of their reigns although not mentioned, 
may probably be considered the same, or 1206 years. I am not quite sure in- 
deed that the 1266 years do not belong to the series of wliieh tlie names are 
apecified, and that AbuJjazl or his guide have not (;rred in plari.og them 
opposite to the fifty-two unknown sovereigns : however, be th.at as it may, if 
wo allow 1266 years from Ganerda the first, to Croaerda the third, and 2330 
years from Gonerda the third to the years of Sdlivd/tatia 1070= A. D. 1 148, 
we shall come pretty near to the acra of the Citrus and Paitdavas as given in 
the above extract. Stilivtihaga 1070+70. A. D. 1140 

A. D. 1820 

Years 672 ago, 

Present year of the Co?/ 4920 — 672=4240 years. 

Prom Gonerda 3rd, - - 2330 

Cpnerda Ist - - * - 1266 

3596 


Unaeponnted for years of the Cali, 652 
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bcin^ the period that preceded GoN&ftDA 1st, . but he war contemporary 
with Yudkishthw and consequently that prince was alive in the year of Ca/t 

652, which sufficiently corresponds with the notion mentioned by our au- 
thor, of the Curus and the Pindta existing after the year of the Cali Yng 

653. 


A different mode of calculation will come much to the same thing, mak- 
ing however the period close in the Saca year 1073 instead of 1070 as 
above: wliat the author means by the Lankika or current year 24, is ex- 
plained in the close of the history, and refers to the year of a particular cy- 
cle peculiar to Cashmir. 


Years. 

From the 3rd (Jonerda, ......... 2330 

From the Ist to the 3rd, - - 1266 

3596 

Years of the Cali to the 1st Gonerda, - - - - 653 

4249 

De<liict from the present Cali year - - . . . 4920 

671 years ago. 

Pediict the same from the present Sara year 1744—671 .... 1073 
Year of fiaca referred to - - - - - 1073*=A.D. 1151 


A third calculation turns upon the time specified on the authority in 
factofVARlHAMiHiRA, as the duration of Ytidhishihirsisxz, which according 
to the opinion of most Pandits- ceased with the institution of Vicruma's. 


Tliis period comprehends ------ - 2520 years. 

Added of Saca years - -- - .- 1070 

3590 


The ^co year 1070 (1744—1070) was 674 years ago and 4920— 674=42 10 

M9 
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of the Culi But by tliis only 3500 yes^rs are accounted for, and there is 
remaining of the Cali 050 : however our author here brings Yudhishthim s 
sera to the Sdlitdkana aera, as otherwise the difterence between that and 
Vicmmas or 134 years, must be added to the 050 ; he also computes the. 
diflerence between Vicrama and Sdlivdhana to be 135 years; we are theiv 
quite in possession of his meaning, for; 

Years of the Ca/i to the aera of Yudhidhtlm\ - 053 

Year from Yudhishthir to Sdlivdliam^ - - 2526 

Years from S41iv^hana to our author’s own date, 1070 


Total of the Cali . . • . 4249 

being nearly the same as the result of our first calculation, and but three 
years more than in our last calculation being the difference reejuired in con- 
firmation of our author’s theory. Major Wilfoud makes the years of Yud- 
HisHfniR extend to the Sdlivdhanad£tra{A, R. ix.211.) Mr. Colebrookehas 
given the passage relating to the revolution of the seven Ris/iis^ and has de- 
scribed the theory which states it ; as has il/a>rWiLFORDinthefirstpages 
of the same volume (B7, 88, &c.) With respect to the period of the com- 
mencement of the Cali age our author’s notions are the same as those com- 
monly received. 


No. V, 

On the War between Jarasandha and Crishna. 

AiyTiiouoH the name of Gonerda does not appear in the Mahdbhdraty 
yet there is an account of an inveterate and sanguinary war between Ja- 
rasandha and Crishna, in the course of which a battle on the Yamuna 
took place, when Hamsa and Dimbtca two princes in alliance with the 
former, were killed. Hamsa was defeated by Balarama, driven into the 
Yamtmd and drowned . The cause and course of this war are narrated ih the 
MabdbhdraUm^ great appearance of probability, and throw considerable 
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lighten the histery of Crish^a and of lndia» in his time : its substance majT 
therefore be not unacceptable. Jarasandha, king of MagadhOy is described 
as a powerful prince: he held in alliance or subjection, Si^upXla, king of 
Chedi; Vacra or Vacradanta, king of Cdrusha; the powerftd prince of 
the Bh AG adatta, king of the south and west; the kings of 

ga and Pundruy of the Surastnasy BhadmedraSy BodhaSy SdlwaSy Pardwa^^ 
ruSy Sust halaSy MucutaSy PulindaSy SdlwdyanaSy CuntyaSy Southern PdnchcL* 
las and Eastern CostdaSy and he had driven eighteen families of the Northern 
to the westward, and ihe Mdtsyas to the south. Cansa, king of Ma- 
thura was married to the daughter of Jarasandha, and it was to revenge the 
murder of his son-in-law, that the latter levied war upon Cuisiina. Accord- 
ing to tlie Mahdbhdrat this war continued for three years, and in tho 
Bhdgavat it is said, that Jarasandha besieged Mathura eighteen times. 
Botli authorities agree in the result. Crishna was obliged to fly, and take re- 
fuge with his family and followers, in a strong place on the west coast of In- 
dia, where he built (lie city of Dwdracd. Jarasandha’s power was an in- 
superable obstacle to Yu uiiiSHf iiir's performance of the Rdjasuya sacrifice, 
or in other w ords to his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India. This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by Crishna with his 
ow n quan-el, and induced the Pdndava princes to arm in his behalf. Accom- 
l)anied by Bhima and Arjuna, Crishna entered Beharhy a circuitous 
route, passing under the hills through Gorackpore and Tirhut, and he 
thence appear.s to have taken Jarasandha unprepared for defence ; the 
text when reduced to common sense, importing, that the monarch was sur- 
prised in his capital, and after a conflict of some days killed in single combat 
by Buima. The occurrence does not appear to have produced the expected 
conseejuence, as it was undoubtedly one of the causes of the great war he- 
iv/een the Pdndam and Caurava princes, one of the effects of which was to 
prevent Crisii^^a from recovering the territory, he had murdered his uncle 
to obtain. Keuna, the illegitimate son of Cunti, the daughter of Sura king, 
of Mathura y who appears to liave held that territory after Jarasandha’s 
death, being probably plaqedi and undoubtedly xuaiutained in it, by the 
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Gauram princes, to whom he was a faithful arid vahiabW lall^.^The&e occur^ 
rences furnish a satisfactory clue to the close confederacy that subsisted* 
between Crish^a and the Pdndam brethren ; his expulsion fr6m MaChurd^ 
and foundation of a city on the Malabar coast. Before closing the note, we 
may advert to the mention of the powerful Yavaiiddhipa, amongst Jar a- 
sandua's allies or tributaries: he is said to possess boundless authority, 
and to reign over the west like another Vanina. From this passage, "ahd 
others not imfrequent, in which respectful mention of the Yarana power is 
made in the Mahdbhdraty we may at least infer that the date of its compo- 
sition was posterior to the Macedonian invasion of India. By the time of the 
composition of the Sri Dhdgavat, the Yavanas had assumed a new shape, 
the name being applied to the Mohammedans, and the feelings of the author 
have evidently influenced his narration. The prince, who in Mahdhhdrai 
is a powerful king, and is no otherwise distinguislied than as one of Jara- 
sandha's many allies, becomes iniXie Bhdgavat, Yavandsur, a titan or fiend 
who attacks CuiSHNV of his own accord, and whose assault, combined with 
the approach oi Jarasandha, with which however it is not connected in the 
way of confederacy or alliance, causes the Demi-god to remove his family to 
Dwdraedf ho himself leads the Demon into a snare, and destroys him. The 
whole story of the war and the character of Crishna indeed are changed 
from history to legend in tins work, which is manifestly the most modem of 
tlie Purdnas* The precise dominion of the Yavanddhipa, said to comprise 
Mam or Mum and JS^araca, is not easily identified, although many traces 
of the former name present themselves, as in the Maruca of Ptolemy, a city 
of Sogdiana, and in the two Mems, 3Ieru al JJwdand Mem Shajehanabad of 
Khorasan, of which, the latter is an antient city, its foundation being as- 
(‘ribed to Talmuras, or in later times, to Alexander, whilst, as the same with 
Antiochia or Scleucia, it was at one period the capital of the Bactrian king- 
dom. If the Mam of the Mahdbhdrat be either of these, therefore, the king 
of the Yaoanas is the Bactrian monarch : indeed the same prince is most 
jirobably intended even if we carry the application of the terms to a more 
southerly latitude to whichthey very legitimately appertain. Alaru (IHC) pro- 
perly means a desert and ill- watered region; hence it is applied to the sandy 
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desert iderig die Indofii extending westward to JCifiturn and Mukran, Maru 
and Naraca may then imply the Sindhic provinces, and these were reduced 
under the authority of the Bactrian monarch, if we may trust to StnUw and 
his guides, who state that that eovereigu,;not only held Patlaletie, hot the 
territories of Tessariostus and Sigertis along the sea coast. o6 /tuiws nj» 
xaT«(r;fov<*XX<ixai T^jciXijv ^‘•IvrtTicaufdt^ouHahovfj.ivr^r 

ttcu 


No. Vf . 

0u the ClondJidyas or Gondorii and othey Nations of the Punjab and North 

West of India. 

Sindhu Gandhar, fer^TT^UTT, is the phrase of the original— the Gandhar 
of the Iliadu writers has been always regarded by them as the Candahar 
of the Mohainmediins, and the text here not only corroborates the notion, 
Viut by connecting tiie Indus with the province, shews, that at least a sub- 
division of it extended beyond the limits now assigned to Candahar, and 
carries it across the sonthern portion of Afghanistan ; the Hindu name was 
known to the ancients, and Herodotus, enumerates the Gandarii, as a peo- 
ple of one of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Empire under Darias 
Uyslaspis, and subsequently as serving in the army of Xerxes ^SarrayuSai 
8s xal VavU^m xeti AciSixaiTS xjfi’Aa-apIxi tg ruj^olsr ay pivot sSSorlxovla no.} gtf 
alov raXavra 5fjp<KrsiJ)«^oy. vopog 8s otilog e€iopog. 

Pha. i)l. " The SatlagydtE, Gandarii, Dadtcee and Aparytve, yieTcc\t\s%ed. 
together and contributed 170 talents, and this was the seventh prefecture.” 
Again, Tlap'^ot 81 xal XopaVpoi xai SoyOoi Ttxa'i I'avSoipiot xat Aahlxai ialpaTtC 
ovlo. 1 he Purthi, Chorasmi, Sogdii, Gandarii, and Dadicce served in the army. 
Pol. 60. The two last it appeai-s were united unde rone command r«yS»^ia»y 
81 xai Aaoixnmv, A^rtspioj 'o 'AafiSvcLoij. “ Artyphius, the son of Artahanus, 
commanded the Gandarii md Dadicce."— Ibid. By the Dadicie were no 
doubt intended the Daradas or Duradaeas Or with wlioin 

P often meet in the text, as the inhabitants of the rugged tract lying west 
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of Cashmir, or the site of the modern Durds: the' terra however is ap- 
plicable to any of the tribes inhabiting that portion of the great Indian 
chain, as its import is merely, mountaineers, and the Dadica as the con- 
tiguous neighbours of the Gq.ndarii were therefore probably the mountaineers 
of Ohizni and Ghaur. In Ptolemy’s time the position of the Durds, or as 
be calls them almost correctly, Daradroe, was pretty accurately known : 
he says 'Tjto ras 'ro^ Tuiyois AEPAAPAI, ucl IJ Ofiavri ctulcov uvtp ufHat. 
eub fontibus Indi, Daradrw, et horuiii montana superemment. Who 
the Sattagyd(B and Aparilw were, is not so satisfirctorily traceable : if we 
may take etymology as a guide they were Hindu tribes : ^attagydis, may 
be resolved into Sd/gerhi, the district of the seven strong holds, a sort of 
nomenclature very common in India ; and the Aparilce may be derived 
from Apara, ulterior or western, or if Aparbarlica, the reading of Isidore o( 
Charax be applied to the same people, as suggested by Major Rennell, we 
may refer this to Apdrhutaca, a low-latider, one not a mountaineer, in op- 
position to the Ddradacas or Dailicce before mentioned : a more satisfactory 
evidence of Hindu identity may be derived from the lists of countries ex- 
tracted from original Sanscrit works, an<l published by Major Wilford in 
the 8th volume of the Researches : amongst the northern countries (p. 340,) 
and in a scries including Gandhur, we have the Sdtacas who may be the 
same as Satlagydce, and in another groupe of a miscellaneous character, 
but comprehending Balkh, Arachosiu, &c. wc have the Aparitas, a \ery close 
approximation to the Aparytre of Herodolus, la short from these con- 
siderations it appears that there is some reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the opinion entertained by tlie able geographer of Herodotus, that the 7th 
Satrapy consisting of the above ti ibes, lay to the west of Bactriana and 
Aria, and that tlie Gaiidarii may be traced to a town called Caendar on 
the frontit'rs of Khowareztii. (Geography of Herodotus 295 et seq) there 
does not appear any occasion to seek for this Satrapy in so westerly a posi- 
tion and as far as the Gandarii are concerned, their easterly situation rests 
not only on Hindu bat classical authorities, 

Xlie Gandarilis of Stkabo wlucli furnishes an approximtttion to the 
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: Gandarii of Herodotus is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern 
city of Candithar: he observes, it was ^vatered by the which foils 

into the Cophenes: he has also a which ho places l>etween the 

Hydraolis (the Ravi) and the Hydaspis, (the Beyah) and consequently to- 
wards the eastern part of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, 
bringing it rather more to the M^cst, unless as Sa/mai/M5 conjectures^ his Sm- 
astns is the Cophenes of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern bounda- 
ry of the Ohndari. Inter Stiasium et Indum sunt Gandaray The Hindu 
system agrees with, and reconciles these dillbrent accounts, for according 
to the Mahdbhdral, the Gandtuiri arc not only met with upon crossing the 
^Setlej, arid proceeding towards the Airdvati {lihVi) or whereSTRABo places 
Gandm^is, but they are scattcTod along with other tribes throughout the Pun- 
jab, as fur as to the Indus, when^ we approach Gandaritis, According also 
to our text; ouO body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a division of their 
own, on the last river, which is named after that very circumstance, Siudluc 
Gandhar, znd these may have extended westward as far as the modern Can- 
dahar. Pliny and Pomponius mela evidently intendadiflbrent people by 
their Gandari, or more properly Candari) Avho were a Sogtlian not an Indian 
tribe, as Salmasius ohseiues, and as is stated by Ptolemy. These may 
p(;rhaps be referred to the Caender of Major llennell, but analogies 
nvstiiig oil a siipjiosed similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as An- 
villc has sliewm, wlieii he criticises De Burros for inferring that Cunduhar 
was one of the cities built hy Alexander, of whose name its appellation was 
a corruption ; the city being called corniptamente Candar, havendo do 
dizer Scaiular, nome per que os Persas chamam Alexandre (Decade iv. 
Ivi. c. i.) when at the same time he falls into a like error, and derives 
//«r from Kond ou Kund qin dans ie Persan designe une Fortresso (Aiiti- 
quite ge(>graphique de Linde ;; a meaning which the word beixig written 

JLitM no where possesses. De Barros is not singular, for Herbelot has 
the same conjecture, respecting the origin of Candaluiry and he is followed 
by Meiwishi, but the name of Alexander is^ never written by the 

orientals with the Arabic the initial of CandahaVy and it was no doubt 
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employed to express the harder sound of the Ttin the Hindi ftameR*JinC ; 
the aspirate also is preserved in both these words whilst none is to be 
found in Alexander’s name. 

Tlic confusion arising from an inaccurate mode of writing or readin» 
names, prevailed as much amongst ancient as modern writers, and in 
classical authors much unnecessary perplexity has been occasioned, by 
their erroneously confounding the Gandaritce or Gandaridce •f the Pun- 
jab, with the Gatigaridie or the nations along the river Ganges. They 
seem indeed to have gathered scattered notices of places and nations 
from different sources, perhaps originally tolerably accurate, but which 
were distracted and confounded in the hands of the writers themselves. 
Something of this nature occurs in the Periplus of Arrian. Between Bu* 
rj/gazasy uncpiestionably as has been shewn by Dr. Vincent, Baroach, and 
JSaclria, lie places various nations as t '» ti r.vj Asotrpimv na} 

Tav$a}ctywv xa. ttjj,- oiy 'r, Bsxj<p:tX,s , x«l tsWv et 

i&.os B*x7^i«Vov. Tl.e author as Ur. Vincent observes is a better merchant tl.an 
a historian, and it may be added, than a geographer, beyond the maritime dis- 
tricts : Ids meaning however is clear enough, and he passes from Guzerat to 
the Punjab, as appears by the situation he has given Alexandria Bucephalos, 
which according to Strabo was built upon the 11 ydaspes. Proclis is possibly 
the same with the Proclais of Ptolemy and Peucolais of Strabo, supposed by 
Major Ilcnnell to be the modern Pekheli (Memoir of a Alap ofHindostan, 
17J).The Tanthnragi, S a l mas i us conjectures with jirobability to be an er- 
ror for Gandaridre. The Ilackosi inhabit most probably the Roh Cuj of the 
Purdnas idcutifiedby Col. Wilford with Arachosia (A. R. vol. viii. 3.36.) and 
It only remains to dispose of the Aralri, which we are able to do most sa- 
tisfactorily, tile Mahdbhdrat declaring that the countries situated upon the 
Satadru (Setlej), Vipasa (Beyah), ^inftiatr(Ravi), Chandrabhaga (Chinab), 
Vttastd (Jelum), and the Sindhu (Indus), and without the range ofthc jaTf* 
mdlaya, are all called Arattds, 

wm II irCYTT ^ I Mahdbhdrat 
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Kerna Par. One of their cities, Sdcala; is palpably the same with one of 
the Pdndava cities of Ptolemy, or Sagala, 

We have in the Mahdbhamt another people of the Punjal), intimately con- 
nectedwitli these tribes, the Madrdsy and whom we may endeavour to trace 
in classical writers. They are sometimes confounded with the Gandharas.hwt 
are really distinct, having a different sovereign, and being both separately 
mentioned in various lists of the northern countries: the nearest classical ap- 
proximation to tlrem is the A/arrf* of Pliny, the mountaineers bordering on Bac- 
tria, who, Major RKNNELLsupposeswerethemountaineersofGaur. (Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus 283). Major Itenneli following A/e?/.?;*. D' Anvil! e mtern 
from the n'peated occurrence of this name to designate various fierce intract- 
ablt^ tribes, that it was the generic name of such nations. Monsr. D'Anvillc 
too derives it from the Persian '*nard, a man, “un termoqui appartient 
a ])liisicurs idiomes de rorient et entre autres le Persan, pour designer au 
projire ce (pie vir designe en Latin, se prenant aussi pour I’equivalent de 
Jicllator, et meme dans une qualification injurieuse comme celle d(i Rebelli:' 
In? connects also the character of these people with the old stories ofMar/t- 
chova^ th(' man-eaters of Ktesias, to whom Tiievf.no t found a modern pa- 
rallel in some Indian tribes of the Deklmn, and who were denominaled Mardi 
Conra ou maiigeurs d’hommes l)y their neighbours. It might Ixi inferred 
that Ktesias iiiteiuls which he explains Anthropopliagos, to be the 

Indian denomination of his man-eating moiist<*r, but as he received his fables 
through a Persian medium, he has retained the? Persian not the Indian name 
y), from Mard, aman, and Klior, who eats : for this particular notion, a 
source is easily found in the Rdeshasas or fiends of the Hindus, and the le- 
gend relating to the sons of Vasisht’ha, who were all devoured by Calma- 
SHAPADA, whichis told in the and the scene of which lies in the 

Punjab, might have furnished Ktesias with the fiction in question, 

Monsr. D’ A nville observes “ n’est on pas fort etonneque dans un pays ou 

par un principe de religion tres ancien, Tabstinence cn nournture de loute 
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chair traninial est recommand^e, il y ait des anthropophages and tlie incon^ 
gruity of several liidiaa customs as described by the historians and geogra- 
phers of aiih((uityis in many other instances no less surprising. The incom- 
patibility of their accounts with our received notions, has refle<5j:ed some 
discredit upon the veracity of the authors, but making due allowance for 
imperfect information, and a leaning to the marvellous, inseparable from 
our nature, we have no reason to accuse Megasthenes particularly of un- 
truth; of this the Mudri or Mardi will furnish us with an illustration: they 
are described along with the other people of the Fimjabby Sanscrit autho- 
rities, in terms \\hich fully justify the classical writers, and which prove 
that the various restraints of Hindu polity were either unknown to the 
north western tribes, or were very little regarded by them : a few passages 
from the Kern a Parva of the Malidbhdrat will afford to the scholars of Eu- 
rope an opportunity of instituting a more particular comparison. Karna 
addresses hu/ya, king oiMadra^ to the following effect : 

“An old and excellent Brahman, reviling the countries JBdhica and Ma^ 
dm in the dwelling ofDHRiTARASHTRA, related facts long known, and thus 
described those nations. External to the and beyond the Ganges, 

beyond the Sarasivati and Yamuna rivers and Curucshetvay between five 
rivers, and tlie Sindftu as the sixth, are situated the Bdidcas; devoid of ritual 
or observance and therefore to be shunned. Their fig-tree is named Gober^ 
dhana, (i. e. the place of Cow-killing,) their market place is Subhadram, (iho 
place of vending liquor: at least so say the commentators) and thesqgive 
titles to the door-way oftlie royal palace. A business of great importance 
compelled me to dwell amongst the Bdhicas and their customs are there- 
fore well known to me. The chief city is called Sdcdla and the river Apa-^ 
gd : the people are also named JartticassxiA their customs are shameful : 
they drink spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with 
garlic, and live on llesh and wine: their women intoxicated appear in pub- 
lic places, with no other garb than ^rlands and perfumes, dancing and sing- 
ing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those (ff the cft- 
mel or the ass ; they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and jare under no 
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restraint. They clothe themselTes in skins and blankets, and, sound the cym- 
bal and drum and Conch, and cry aloud with hoarse voices ; “ We w'ill hasten 
to delight, in thick forests and in jdeasant places ; we will feast and sport ; 
and gathering on the high ways spring upon the travellers, and spoil, and 
scourge them.” In 8aca/«, a female demon f a Rdcsliasi) on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortnight sings aloud “I will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaft' 
the inebriating spirit, attended by fair and graceful females.” The S«dm-like 
Buhicas have no institutes nor saorilices, and neither Deities, ^\umcs, nor 
Brahmans accept their oflerings. 1 bey eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, and they 
use equally in its various prepai'ations the milk of ewes, of camels, and of ass- 
es. Who that has drank milk in tlie city Yugandhara can hope to enter Swerga. 
Bahi and Ilica were the names of two fiends in the Vipdsa river ; the Bdhkas 
are their descendants, and not of the creation oiBrahmd: some say the AraUas 
areilic name of the people, and Bd/n'ca of the waters. The Vedas are not 
known tliere, nor oblation, nor sacrifice, and the Gods will not partake 
their food. The (perhaps borderers,) Madras, GandAdras, Araf- 

(as, Khasas, Bdsas, vDm/trf/uw, (or those beyond the Indus) are all 

equally intlunous. There one who is by birth a Brahman, becomes a 
Cshetriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sitdra, or a Barber, and having bcenaBarber, 
becomes a Brahman again. .\ virtuous woman was once violated by Araiia 
ruffians, and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste, on this account their heirs are their sister's children not their own. 
All countries have their laws and Gods : the Ydvanas are wise, and pre- 
eminently brave : the Mleehch'has observe their own ritual, but the Ma~ 
dracas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth : it is the region of 
ebriety, unchastity, robbery and murder:- fie on the people! fio 

on the Araifa race !”— MahabhIrat. Ker(1a Pabva, 
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No. VII, 

Of the Bauddha Religion in Cusimir, 

'riu'. passage' in the text ailverteel to, page 23, requires a little considera- 
tion, hoth as to its meaning, and the chronological views to which it has 
already given rise. The text of the original runs thus : 

^ iflT ^ITTt I \ 

•STT'Ste I -mstlJnW ■elrCTSTT I Tln^T 

X7Rt{« t t 

There arc in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some com- 
pounds of a purport absoluti-ly unknown to the most learned Bralimans. 
Taking it as it stood, it appeared to involve the position that the Tnrnshka 
princes preceded Sdkya Sinka by aljove a century and a half, and conclud- 
ing the (laiitaina of the sixtlt century before the (Christian a;ra to be intended, 
by the name Sdkija SinUa, which is always enumerated as a syuouime, the 
date of Gonerda tlie third was adjusted accordingly in the preceding pages 
and placed (340 B. C. an opportunity having subsequently ocenrred of con- 
sulting a Burma priest, and a man of. some learning, on the subject, there ap- 
peared good grounds for revising the passage, and altering the results, in 
consequence of which several pages previously j)rinted off have been can- 
celled, and it is only in the marginal dates of the first dynasty that any 
traces of the error liave been suffered to remain. Tlicse are of compara- 
tive unimportance, and will be readily rectified by adverting to the table. 
We have now then to offer a translation of the passage, premising that 
the term Puranirvritc should be Parinv vrite, the sixth case of Parinirvrili 
or in Pali, Parinibbuti, the ordinary term used by the Bauddhas, to express 
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tlie final Nirvrifti Or emancipation of (heir Suddhas or Saints in its fnllcst 
sense. Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The use of (his and some, 
other peculiar expressions, which arc at present quite unintelligible to (lie 
ablest scholars among the Brahmans of Hiudostan, but arc familiar to the 
llahans of the Burman empire, proves that Cal/tana tlie author of tlie (Kash- 
mirian history, or at least his guides, were well acquainted with the lan- 
guage, and probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. 

“They (ILtshca, &c.)of Turushca descent, were Princes, asylums of vir- 
tue,- and they founded Colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Sushca and other 
places. During the period of their reign the whole of Cashmir was the 
enjoyment of Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years 
had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord Sic ^ a Sin ha in this es- 
eenceof the world, a Bodhisalwa in this country named Nagarjuna, was 
JBhumiswara (Lord of the earth), and he was the asylum of the six Arhaticas'* 

As the prevalence of the Bauddhas and consequence of NilgArjuna, if 

not subverted, w ere •'‘tleast checked in the ensuing reign of and 

as the passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Tu- 
rushka princes, the 150 years 8ubs<>quent to SdkyaSinlui must fall within the 
limits of Abhimanyu's reign : it ir therefore necessary only to fix the date of 

Sdkya Sinha to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this por- 
tion of our history. ^ 


In a late work, ffamiltm's Nepal, it is a^lserted on the authority of local 

tradition, that •• Sinha, the well-known apostle of the nations still 

attached to the Buddha faith, existed about the beginning of the Christian 
®ra. he being considered the Jifth Buddha Legislator, and distinct from 
autama, who lived m the sixth century before it.” Whatever may be 
the accuracy of this opinion, it may be safely asserted, that it is diametri- 

.a I, oppeed *» ‘l>« dolioD, prevalent m all pUier rogion., Brahmanical 

oceim UtmacUndm, Sacya Sinha 

tama, tUe Sndhndhana and of A .Mar .triag at Pali 
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synonimes is used by the priests of the Burma Empire Sudhoddni-ch^ 
Gotama, Sdlc^nsi/ta, tafha, Sakymnuni ch’ Adichheh bandhu e/«a. Tlie Baud- 
dhas of Ceylon also consider the fifth Buddha whom they name Maitri 
as yet to come. — As, Res, vii. 32 and 414. 

SdJcya Sinluty as observed, is always identified witli Gautama. The con- 
curring traditions of the Bauddha nations establish the existence of that 
prince of Mugadha in the middle of the sixth century before Christianity. 
There is little reason therefore to call that fact in question. It is very un- 
accountable however wliy Gautama should bear such a synonime as 
Sinha,*' and no satisfactory explanation of the appellation has yet been trac- 
ed: it is equally inexplicable also how a prince of central India, should have 
borne so prominent a share, in the introduction of a religious innovation, the 
earliest vestiges of which are so clearly referable to the North West of 
India, to Bactria or (‘ven to Tartary. That the Bauddha religion did not 
originate in Cashmir with Sdkya Sinha is evident from the whole course of 
the history, and all tradition points to a period long antecedent to his, for 
the date of the invention and its author. At the same time Kalhanay well 
informed as he is in these respects, has evidently confounded the two pe- 
riods, and hence assigned to Sdkya Sinlia a date corresponding to at least 
1332 B. C. although apparently designutyig tlie person who flourished B. 0. 
542. We may therefore venture to correct his chronology with reference 
to this latter date, although until we can be satisfied that the Sdkya Sinha 
of the North West was one individual witli the G nnlaina of JMagndhdy wc 
cannot venture to attach any thing like certainty to this emendation. Sonic 

According;, lo the Buntuih Bauddiias Sakya is the family name of Gautama^s ancestry. In 
Ihc Parajihff Attha Kalhd in a very curioiis account of the four Stwyatjanas or Missions, by 
which the Uauddha rclij;iort was prop aj-aled to distant regions The fourth was of a miscellaneous 
nature, and included both Ceylon and Cashmir, about 236 years it is said after the disappearance 
of GAtJrAMA: a adtha or text is cited on this subject which alludes to some legends, that ap- 
pear not improbably co'nn-cted with the sthtiiments of our hiktory. Garitwa KAsmiraG4ndh6rani, 
isi Majjantiko tad4 ; Duttha n^igan pasaditwa mocheti handhhan^ bahtiti. Mttjjahtikd Ihbn harini? 
proceeded to Kashmir and Uaudhar, and subdued the evil Serpent genius, liberated numbers fym 
.* bondage, 
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drcnmstanceS in favour of the date laid down are adverted to in the con» 
eluding obsei-valiou^, and we may here add, that there seems to be a strange 
connexion between the circumstances and dates of the Zerdushts of Persia 
and the Bnddhas of India, which deserves a more particular investigation 
than Ave have hitherto had materials to undertake. 

Tlie passage relating to the prevalence of the Bauddba faith in Cashtpir 
includes the mention of an individual, whose history is fully as obscurp, if 
not as important as that of Buddha. 

Nagarjuna as a Bodhisatwa (sec note in page 21) may be either a religi- 
ous or a secular character; he was probably the former, as a hiergrph, 4lie 
prototype of the modern La'ma of Tibet; Ws other title however, 
strara may mean a Prince, and has probably induced Mr. Cvkbrookt iA 
translate the text generally thus: 

“Damodara was succeeded by three kings, of the race of Turushca, 
and they were followed by a Bodhisatwa, who wrested the empire from them 
by the aid of *S'«(v/a and introduced the religion of BuddhaintoCaeh-' 

mil-. He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by AfratMANVUi— » 
As. Res. i.\. 2!)5, 


In diflering from Mr. Colebrooke, there Is great probahility of cbmrtiittfaig 
error, but in this case, the state of the Manuscripts, full of Obscurities and 
mistakes, is a sufficient vindication of a difference of hitferpretation, and 
until we can ascertain what the reading of the original should be, we may 
alledge in support, of the translation aboy'e preferred, the following; conjudert 
Utions ; 

1. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas according tp the original, continues 
some time after Abuimanyu’s accession, as well as the aupdruitendiimce 
of Nagarjuna; be could not therefore bavb beoii at that, time king of 
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Casimir. ifti \ «rr»n^’N’ 

ntfsin* i 

Tlieir superiority is assigned also to argumemt, not to authority 

“ In that time (Abhimanyu’s reign,) the JSaiiddAas, cherished by the learn- 
ed Bodhisutwa, NIoarjona, maintained the ascendancy: they, the enemies 
of the A'gama (Vedas,) and disputations, overcame all the wise men in ar- 
gument, and demolished the practices, prescribed in the Nila Pnrd^a." 

2. That the Raja Tarangini does not mean to include NacIrjuna, 
amongst the kings of Cashmir, may be also inferred from his oinission in 
Abolf Azn’slists, prepared, as those were no doubt, from correct copies, aixd 
by able Pundits, and corresponding exactly with the Sanscrit text in every 
other instance. 

3. The length of Nag JLrjuna’s supposed reign, 150 years, or in fact its 
specification at all in this part of the history, is also hostile to its occurrence, 
as precision in this respect, is affected by the author, only from the reign 
of Goneroa the third. 

• 4. We have the authority of the Vrihat Kat'Iia, the author of Avhich was 
a Cashmirian, and lived about the same time with Calhana, for denying the 
title of king to NAoJLrjvna; his work is a compilation of fables, it is true, 
and his account of Naoarjuna is evidently consistent with that character ; 
but it still may serve to shew in what light that personage was usually 
considered by the Hindus. In the 7th section of the book entitled Refna 
prabhd Liombaea, NAgArjuna, is called the minister of Chirayu, king of 
Chira^a put} a Bodhisatwa; a man of singular virtue and charity, and great 
tuedical and chemical knowledge. He allows his head to be cut off to save 
the king’s life, .whose days his knowledge of the elixir of immortality had 
preserved beymad the natural limits^ and the enmity of whose son and 
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succeBSor, he had consequently provoked: hia death however being really 
brought about, observes the author, by the Peities, who could not bear hia 
beginning to render men immortal : ITlSpit 1 

6. Whoever NioiaJUNA might have been, he was undoubtedly once a 
person of great celebrity, for a large portion of the Kali Yug, or present age, 
400,000 years yet to come, is denominated after liim, the Ndgdrjuntjfu i§aca 
or sera : it is singular therefore that there seem to be few or no legends 
respecting him, and all are but little satisfactory. A Tantra xma/t^-Cacsha 
Pula is ascribed to him, but his name does not occur in its pages. A work 
on medicine is named after him, and a Canara work the Pujyapdda Cha- 
rilra makes mention of him, in a similar character as the Vrihat Catlia, and 
alludes to him as possessing some magical means of perpetuating his cxis|;> 
ence^ and transmuting ordinary substances to gold. 

Jn none of these cases, except perhaps as the ^aeddhipa, does he seem 
to be considered as a king. 


]So. VIII, 


On the Ancient Names oj Cashmir in Classical Writers. 

IT is said in the original (see page 24) that inconsequence of the excessrve 
cold, the King resided six months in or mbdrvdy Abhisdia 

and other places ; of a more temperate clime it may pjresii^ed. va^ 
has not been identified, although the Da are in the list of outcast tribes, 
and were no doubt a people bordering on Cashmir. Ahhisdra as uell as 
Ifarva^ most be contiguous to Cashmir y and at the time mentioned, musthave 

a part o( the same jkingdom. It is sometimes used, (As. lies. vih. 3«)) 

0 2 
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though not very accurately, as appears from the text, as a synonime of 
Cashrair, and in that sense it might Ivave been employed by the ancients. 
Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arnan, with some vario- 
ties of nomenclature, mention, Biasarus or Abiosarus, Abisares or Abja- 
sares, Embisares and Abissares, as a Prince, whose dominions lay to the 
north of the Punjab, confounding the name of the king with that of his 
country ; an error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 
of verifying some of the Monarchs in the Sanscrit text. Abissares as he 
is called, was the neighbour and ally of Porus, but after the defeat of that 
Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. His dominions lay immedi- 
ately above the country between the Indus and Ilydaspes, or Vitasta, the 
Behut or Jelura : it would have been more correctly i)laccd between the 
Jelum and the Chinab or Acesines, but the difference is not very consider- 
able. Abhisara as a part of Cashmir, of a milder temperature, is likely to 
have been the most southerly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 

mountains, and appi-oaching the level of the Punjab; a situation, which 

will correspond very nearly with the site of the Regio Abissari of the clas- 
sical writers. Monsr. D’Anvillc finds an analogy to Abissares in Pe- 
shawer (Antiq. Geogr. 14). Major Rennell considers Ambisares as king 
of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the Gbickers, who oc- 
cupied the hilly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 
and Tieffenthaler calls the Bisari les hahitans des Montagues de Jam- 
bou : either of the two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 
to be the truth. Although Abhisara appears in the text, in this place, as 
a part of Cashmir, yet in a subsequent portion of the history, it is menti- 
oned as an independent state, and it might have held that rank at the time 
of Alexanders invasion : its interposition between the Greek invaders 
and Cashmir, and finally the southern deflection of Alexander' syouie, may 
explain why no notice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that 
conqueror’s marches, an omission which D Anville justly regards as un- 
accountable, partieiilarly as the country appears to have been known by 
its proper appellation to the Greek writers before the Macedonian invas^ 
on of Persia. 
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jHeroilotiin (Thai. 102) describes the northern Indians as dwelling near 
i city which he names Caspatyrus, and again, (Melp. 44) lie states that 
Sciflax when sent by Darius Hjfstaspes to explore the mouth of the Indus, 
commenced his course from that city. That by Caspatyrus is mdant Cash- 
tnir seems highly probable from the analogies both of name and locality 

1. With respect to the name, it is 6rst to be observed, that there are ve- 
fy adequate grounds for a slight alteration, which will bring the resem- 
blance to absolute identification, with what is asserted to have been, and 
most probably was, the origin of the term, Cashmir : tliis was derived, it U 
uniformly asserted by the oriental writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or city being named after 
him Casyapa pur converted in ordinary i)ronunciation, iptb 

Citshappur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms, independent of the ter. 
mination of the case, is the proper reading of the Greek text. Thus Stephanua 
Byzantinus has /ox.j r«v6>.xr. and Dodwell (De Peripli Scy- 

lacis setate) considers this as the same with the Ka<rieui<if.og of Herodotus. 
Wesseling regards it also as a various reading of the same, and although 
he prefers retaining the latter, he assigns no reasons for the preference. 
D’Anville also concurs in considering the Kaspapyrus of Stephanus Byzan. 
tinus, and the Kaspatyrus of Herodotus, as the same, and it seems most 
likely therefore that the variety of reading is accidental, and originates with 
an error in the manuscript : as far therefore as a precise coincidence of name 
is a proof of identity, we have every reason to conclude, that the Kaspapyrus 
of the Greeks, is the Kasyapapur, or Cashmir, of the Hindus, which there- 
fore was known by the original of its present denomination, as early as the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, or above five centuries before the Christian aera; 

2. The next question is ns to jUie situation of Caspapyrus, according to 
the Greek authorities, and Ha correspondence with that of Cashmir, and here 
it must be admitted, there are aorae difficulties in the way of extreme. pre- 
cision. The general concurrerice iii satisfactory enough. Herodotus (Th 
102) states it to he in the vicinity of the N ortiiem imjians, and associate® 
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it with Pactyaca ; *AaA 0 » ot ra» Ivmv Kaa-irarupeo ri woXj xai nf 

utrl ^foa-epui, Trpag apxiau rt xeti Boptco dvtfxoo xitloixr,[».ivoi’ rZv dXKwV lyStSv, 
«» BaxTp/oKTi 7r«paTXT)(nT)v Siailav, and in the second, he in like man- 
ner connects it with Pactyaca 'oih'op[it)$ti^ts «« Kata-Tfflups rt xdi 

Tiff TIctxIuixTjg yus. They (Scylax and his companions) setting out from the 
city Caspatyrus, and the country of Pactyaca, sailed, he proceeds to say, 
towards the east and rising sun into the ocean irpof ijw xdi ijXiou dvo3oXa'f ig 
Soixaff’irai/ ; a course, which with reference to its commencement in Gash* 
mir, its progress down the Indus, and its termination in the Indian Ocean, 
is so far from being accurately described, as to have thrown a suspicion 
upon the voyage itself, and which consequently requires some ex aminatipn. 

We may infer from several passages in the text, that the limits of Cash- 
mir were formerly by no means confined to tlie mountainous belt, which 
now incloses it, but comprehended other districts, to the south and west, 
amongst which was Pakhlee or Pakholi, the Pactyica of Herodotus, a tract 
immediately contiguous to Cashmir on the West, and lying towards the 
upper part of the navigable course of the Indus, aqd hence, as Major Rennell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, 140,) infers, the country from which Scylax set 
out to explore the course of the river. It li by no means necessary there- 
fore to question the general accuracy of the account left us of the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Having embarked on the Indus, the course however 
should have been rather west than east, and this part of the narration is 
clearly erroneous : at the same time, as the navigators could only estimate 
their southern course with any thing like accuracy, and as they conceived 
themselves advancing upon the wliole lo regions lying farther east, than 
any yet known to them, the mistake was not unnatural, and need not affect 
the general credibility of the story. It is to be observed also that we have 
not the original narrative, and Herodotus, may have, substituted the popu- 
lar notion of the eastern course of the river to the sea, for the more cor- 
rect account of the navigator himself: such is Monsr. lurchers opinion 
and it scenes well founded ; “ Herodote quL n’ avait pas la la relation de 

Scylax, et qni avoit entendu dire, qu’ il avoit descendu I’lndus jusqu’ q 
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la mer, s’ itnagina que cette mer etoit a 1’ est, parce que c’ etoit 1’ opinion 
de son siecle. Dans un temps posterieur, Hipparque pretendit que I’em- 
bouchure De 1’ Indus etoit a 1’ est equinoctial.” (Lurcher. Histoire de He- 
rodote. Melpomene, note 95 ). We may therefore safely conclude that the Cas- 
patyrus known to the Persians and Greeks was at least part of the modern 
Caskmir. 

In the progress 'of time the name had undergone some change, but the 
situation was perhaps more accurately known. Cashmir appears in Ptolemy 
as Kao-Tij^<« and is placed with great accuracy 'Tto r»s to Biiasvo (the Vi- 
tasta or Jelum) xai T»2ovSa0aX(Chandra-bhaga) xairoVoa^iog (Ravi) mjyets 
the two first rivers actually rising within the present province, and the third 
on the confines of Janilu, once in all probability a part of Cashmir. Ptole- 
my has also a people called Kourirupaioi, one of whose cities Ke.<rjrii^» lies lower 
down, and apparently corresponds with Multan (Vincent's Periplus, i. 12.) 
The Caspiraei however occupy the country as far as the Vindyan mountains, 
and the Yamuna. D’Anville appears to liave considered these names alone, 
when he declares there is nothing in common with the Caspiraof Ptolemy, 
and Caspatyrus of Herodotus, for as he justly observes the position of a 
city on the lower part of the course of the Hydaspes, ne peut convenir, a 
Cashmir : as mentioned above, however this is distinct from the Casperia 
which lies at the sources of the same river, and the position of which is 
precisely that of Cashmir. Whence Ptolemy got his Casperia, is not very 
clear. It is a singular geographical arrangement, that places the same 
people on the Hydaspes, at Modura or Muttra, and in the Vindyan moun- 
tains : the Caspiraei of Ptolemy seem to be the same as the Catheri of Di- 
odorus, and the Cathir of Arrian, who were allied with the.Malliand Oxy- 
drac® or people of Multan, and Dutch, against Alexander, or in a word 
the CshetryasoT Rajaputs of Western India-Hence perhaps the error hehas 
committed in assigning such remote places to the same state, for in the 
Pmuab, and Doab, the various cities he specifies, were no doubt governed 
by tskelr^ya, or Rajaput princes, although they were not subjected to one 
common sway, nor constituted the territory of any one peculiar tribe. 
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On the Diamond Mines of Southern India, 


By H. W. VOYSEY, Esq. 


HAVING lately visited some of the principal Diamond Mines of Soutli- 
fem India, the few facts I have been able to collect respecting the geolo- 
gical relations of that gem, I take the liberty of laying before the Asiatic 

Society. 

A knowledge of the matrix of the Diamond has long been a desideratum 
in Mineralc^y. It has been hitherto supposetl that this mineral was only 
found in alluvial soil, and a late writer inters trom some circumstances at- 
tending a particular Diamond, which had passerl under his examination, 
that the matrix of this precious stone was neither a rock of igneous origin 
not one of aqueous deposition,* “ but that it probably originates 1 ike amber, 
“from the consolidation of perhaps vegetable matter, which gradually ac- 
“quires acrystalline form, by the influence of time, and the slow action of 
*COirpuBC«lar forces.” 

’ This reasoning may apply with justice to the particular specimens 
, whidh have fallen under the observations of Dr. Brewster, but as it is fully 
tfscettmtted, that Diamonds have for two centuries at least been found in 
# -generally supposed to owe its origin to deposition from water, the 
applkndiqn will of course be limited to the case of Diamonds found in ai- 

Juvinlnoil. 


See Quarterly Journal of Science and Art, Oct. 1820 . 
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A considerable range of mountains called the NallaMalla* (Blue Moun- 
tains?) lies between the 77« and 80° of East longitude. Theirhighest points 
are situated between Curamum, in the Cuddapah district, and Amrabad.a 
town in the province of Hyderabad North of tlie Kislna, and vary in height 
from 2000 to 3500 feet above the level of the Sea. The following baro 
metricalf heights are taken from my ow n observations, the others are from 
trigonometrical calculations with which I have been favored by Colonel 
Lanibton. 


Trig:onoraetrical 

heights 

above the level of the Sea. j 

Barometrical 

heights 

above the level of the Sea. 


mo feet 

3000 feet 

Durgapah-eondah, a hill itatiou Of Colo- 
nel Lambtoti. 


1767 

Pass between Cutnmum and Naudial. 


1563 

Temple of Sri Sailam.J 

31 to 

2620 

Ruined Temples and Stone Tank S. B. 
of Sri Sailam, 6 miles. 

not visited. 

Byramcondflh, hill station of Colonel 
J/irnbton. 

3065 

not visited, | 

Cundah-Hrahmc.swar, hill station of Co- 
lonel Lamhton. 


717 1 

Town of Nandial. 


507 

Town of Cuddapah, 

— 

1000 1 

Bed of the Kistnah at Moorcondah. 


1 lio outline of these mountains is flat and rounded, very rarely peaked, 
and us they run N. E. and S. W. the ranges gradually diminish in heiglit, 
until in the former direction they unite with the samlstone and clay 
slute mountains of the Godavery near PaKinshah. Their union is cer'* 

* I have reason to believe that this iinme is merely local. 

t The Barometer is a late contrivance of Sir Harry Englcfield. It is called the Box Barometer 
and is refilled at every station with purified mercury. The cistern is of box-wooJ and open ; with a 
gage an exact inch in height, which is adjusted by a lens at the time of observation. It differs hut in 
a trifling degree from other barometers with which it has been compared, and I believe that its liora- 
ry variations are more uniform. From the close correspondence usually observed between the tri- 
gonometrical and barometrical heights at many of Colonel Lambton’s stations, I think the maximum 
«f error is not more thaa 60 feet. 

/ Pagodg of Penruttnm deseribed by Col, Mackeosae ia the Asiatic Researches, vol. r. 

P 
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tainly not very distinrt, Iiiit is .sufficiently so to entitle them to be consi- 
dered geoluj^ically as tlu; same ran<je. In a southern and S. W. direction, 
they prul.al.ly . xtend considerably beyond the Pagoda of Tripati. The 
most soiidiern point that has fallen under my observation is Naggery No.se, 
a «eJl known Sea mark on the coast of Coromandel. Travellers to Hy- 
deiabad make a considerable detour for tlie purpose of crossing these 
mountains in their most accessible parts. Among the western passes on 
the Cuddapah road are (hose of Bakrapet and Moorcondah on the bank 
of (he Kisfna, and (hose of Nakriknl and VVarripalli on tlio Ongole road 
arc among (lie eastern. The breadth of the range varies, hut never ex-i- 
coeds 60 miles. 


Ihe geological structure of these mountains, it is difficult to understand, 
and itcannot be easily explained by either the Huttonian or Wernerian theo- 
ries. Ihe different rocks of which they are compo.sed, being so mixed to- 
gether without regard to order of position, eacli in i(s turn being upj.ermost, 

dial ,„gi„ a nama ,o .Irfmitc a, a,.|.ly i„ all ,, laces’, 

oacc l.„„gl,t ,1,. term - formation” „„„ ,,, 

an. on, I, cor, .deal term, b„. a, Cla, slate is probal.l, tl.e most prevalent 
rock, I have determined on giving that name to the whole, observing how- 
ever that by “ Clay slate formation" I do not mean the Wernerian Thou- 
sieiffer, the fourtli in order, of his enumeration of primary rocks, but 
merely a collection of rocks winch 1 conceive to have been placed in their 
present uitimtioii at the same period of* tinie^ 


of Oh 1'7 “‘T 

Uay Slatei^ot cr.ry .aiioty of slaty lime stone bet, seen pure lime stone 
and pure slate ;• of Quartz rock; of Sandstone; of Sandstone Breccia ; 
of Idintj slate; of Ilornstoiio slate and of a lime stone which I call Tuff'a- 
ceous for wiuit of a better name, containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular masses of all (i,ese rocks. All these vary so much in their 
composition, and pass into each other by such insensible gradations, as 
well as abrupt transition, as to defy airangcmeut and render a particular 
description useless. 
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It is bounded on all sides by Granite, which everj^ where appears to 
pass under it and to form its basis. 

Some parts detached from tlic main ran^e such as Nagpierry Nose, Wor- 
ramallipet and Nan(li;»aoi), a town on the Hyderabad frontier, with many 
Olliers, have only the upper third of llnir summits of Sandstone and Quart* 
rock ; the basis or remaining two-thirds being of granite.'^ 

This range of mountains is intersected by the rivers Kistna and Pen- 
nar and both appear to iiass through gaps or fissures in it, which liave 
been produced by some great convulsion, whicli at the same time that it 
formed the beds of these riv^'rs, gave passage to the aceiiniulated w aters of 
some vast lakes situated near the outlets, 

Tlie tortuous passage of tlie Kistna for upwards of seventy miles 
bounded by lofty and [irecipitous banks, which in some places rise to 1000 
feet above its b(‘d ; tlie opposite sides of the chasm corresponding in an ex- 
act manner. Ravines of this description are not unfrequent all over the 
range, and the exact correspondence of their opposite salient and re-enter- 
ing angles, together with the abruptness of their origin, tot^illy jn'cclude the 
supposition of their bein|; hollowed out by the action of running water. 

Two of these remarkable chasms occur on tlic western road to the slirino 
of Maha Deo at Sri Sailam, and would be totally impassable to travellers, 
but for the once magnificent causeway and steps, which wind down the 
precipice. 


* I have reason to believe pnrtly from personal observalion, ami from specimens obtained from 
o^er sources, that tjie basis of the whole peninsula is of granite. 

I have traced it along the coast of Coromandel lying under laterite (Buchanan's name for the Irop 
Clay of Jamieson) from Pondicherry to Masulipatam. 

From Rajahmondry to Nandair in the bed of the Godavery. 

And 1 have specimens from the base of the Seetabaldi billJf, Nagpoor. From Travancorc, Tin- 
laevelly, Salem and Bellary. 

P 3 
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' Tbc only rock of this formation in which the diamond is found is the 
Scindstonc* Drcc( ia. I have as yet ouly visited the rock mines of Bangan- 
palli, a village situated about twelve miles west of the town of Nandiala. 
T1 i( 5 low range of hills in which these mines are situated appear distinct 
from the main range, but a junction of the north and south extremities may 
be traced with great facility. 


The Breccia is here found under a compact sandstone rock, differing in 
no respect from I hut which is found in other parts of the main range. It is 
composed of a beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, quartz, chalcedo- 
ny and hornstone of various colours, cemented together by a quartz paste. 
It passes into a puddingstone composed of rounded pebbles of quqftz horn-, 
stone, 8cc. cemented l)y an argillo-calcareous earth, of a loose friable tex- 
ture, in which the diamonds are most frequently found. 


Rome writers have miscalled this rock amygdaloid or wacken, and have 
described these mines as being situated on conical summits of that rock. 
The truth is that the conical summits are artificial, and owe their origin to 
the sifting of the pounded Breccia and Puddingstone, for the piwpose of 
separating the larger stones, preparatory to their being wetted and examin- 
ed. The liill itself is quite flat and not a single conical elevation can be 
seen throughout its entire extent. In my journey from Nandiala on horse- 
hack, a view of the range for an extent of twenty miles N. and S. was 
constantly before me, and in no instance did I observe a deviation from the 
continued flatness. 

I regret that for many years previous to my visit to these mines, no fresh 
‘excavations liad been made, so that I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
the mode in which the miners get at the Breccia. I saw many holes un- 
dw large blocks of Sandstone, of about five feet average depth, most of 
them blocked up by rubbish, I was told that at that depth the diamond 
bed was found. 
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Tlie miners sirte how content to sift and examine the old rubbish of the 
mines, and they arfe the more bent on doing this, from an opinion which pre* 
rails among them, and which is also common to the searchers for Diamonds 
in Hindustan and to those on the banks of the Kistna, Parteala, Malavilly^ 
&c. viz. that the diamond is always growing, and that the chips and small 
pieces rejected by former searchers, actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds. I saw at the time of my visit in 
January, 1821, about a dozen parties at work, each composed ofseven or eig lit 
people. Bach party was on the top of one of the conical cmineuces, and active- 
ly employed in sifting and separating the dust from the larger stones : these 
were tlien laid in small heaps, spread out on a level surface, wetted, and 
examined, when the sun was not more than 45 degrees above the horizon. \ 
party of boys was engaged in collecting and pounding scattered pieces of 
Breccia. All the labourers were Dhtrs or outcasts, and under no controtd 
Or inspection. The misery of their appearance did not give favorable ideas of 
the productiveness «f their labour. 

The sandstone Breccia is frequently seen in all parts of these mountains 
at various depths from the surface. In one instance I observed at a depth 
of 50 feet, the upper strata, being Sandstone, Clayslate and Slaty limestone. 
The stratification of the whole face of the rock is here remarkably distinct, 
and may be traced through a semi-circular area of 400 yards diameter. 
The stratum of Breccia is two feet in thickness, and immediately above it 
lies a stratum of Puddingstone composed of Quartz and Ilomstone peb- 
bles, cemented by calcareous clay and grains of sand. It is very likely that 
this stratum would be found productive in diamonds, and I have no doybt, 
that those found at present in the bed of the Kistna, have been wash- 
ed down from these their native beds, during the'rainy season.* In the al- 
luvial soil of the plains at the base of this range of mountains, and particu- 

* Diamonds are found In llie bed of the Godavery near BuddracheUttm. The nullahs and small rN 
Vers which run into it neaf that place, haYO their ortf^n in a rock formation exactly similar with thoiO 
hboTe described. I thin^t it very probable that the Diamond minei of Sembhelpoor^ of PaoMahi tnJ 
even of Bijaptir aro situated near similar rocka. 
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larly on or near the banks of the rivers Kistna and Pennar, are situated 
the mines which have produced the largest diamonds in the world. A- 
mong them are the famous mines of Golcondah, so called from their being 
situated m the dominions of the sovereigns of Golcondah, although they 
are far distant from the hill fort of that name, — from wliich the province 
and Cooteb Shahi dynasty took their title. They were once very numer- 
ous fat least twenty in niimlx r), and Gani Parteala situated about three 
miles from the left ])ank of tlie Kistna, was the most famous. They are now 
with the e'X(M‘ption ot two or three, <piite deserted, and th,e names of several 
of those mentioned by Tavernier are forgotten. In none have fresh exca- 
vations been dug for many years; although much ground remains unopen- 
ed, and many spots might he [)oiutcd out for new and productive mines, 

Even at Gani Parteala the search is confined to the rubbish of the old 
mines: at Ate fir, Chintapalli, Barthenypard and at Oustapalli, all si- 
tuated within two or three miles of each other, tliere are no labourers, 


The plain in which these villages are situated is hounded on all sides by 
granitic rocks, which also form its basis. Thti average depth of the allu- 
vial soil is about twenty feet.* Its upper portion is composed of that pe- 
culiar black oartli whicli is railed by Europeans “ Black cotton soil,'’| 
and is identical with that found on thc^ hanks of the Ktslna in oilier j)arts 
of its course; on the hanks of llic Godavery ; of the Manjera ; Baen-Gun- 
gii ami iti tlio |il;uii of Maiuliiila, arising from the (It oompositiou of Ihe ba- 
HalUc trap rocks, in which all tin'so rivers or their tributary streams take 
their rise. Beneath this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses and round- 
ed pebbles of Sandstone, <^uart/. Rock, Jasper, I'liuty skte, Granite apd 


» Tl.e grcfttot exl.nf of the allnvium from tbo river’., bank i, about six miles, and the change to 
fbe red and groy soil fiom tlie decomposition of the granitic rocks is very distinct. 

t This soil is easily fusible before the blow pipe : in 1820 I exposed it in a covered crucible to 
little more than a red beat, and it was converted into a light porotu lava ; before the blow pipe it 
ftrma a vitreous globule, . ‘ ‘ 
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large amorphous masses of a calcareous conglomerate, bearing no murk of 
attrition from the action of running water. In this stratum the diamond 
and other precious stones are found. The excavations are of various size, 
but from 15 to 20 feet deep. 

The labourers are a little more under controul than at Banganpali and 
they pay a trifling duty to the Nizams Agent stationed in the village. The 
inode of setirch is precisely the same as that above described. 

The mines of Ovatampalli and of Canparti on the right and left banks 
of the Pennar near Cuddapet, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the same 
naiure; it is not f|iiite so black, from the greater admixture of debris of 
sardstone and clay slate. 

In many parts of the plain of Natididla, diamonds were formerly sought 
for, but tlie mines have for a long time ceased to be productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekhin may perhaps be principally at- 
tributed to the cheapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. Otherwise from 
the vastexteut of the rock in which they are found inindia, there are scarce- 
ly any limits to tlic search for them. It may be assumed then ; 

1st. That the matrix of the diamonds produced in southern India, is the 
Sandstone Breccia of the “ Clay slate formation^' 

2d. That those found in alluvial soil are produced from the debris of the 
above rock, and have been brought thither by some ton ent or deluge, which 
could alone have transported such large masses and pebbles from the pa- 
rent rock, and that no modern or traditional inundation has reached to such 

an extent. 

3d. That the diamonds found at presenCin the beds of the rivers ar^t 
washed down by llic annual rains. 
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li will be an interesting point to ascertain if the Diamonds of Hindu- 
stan can be traced to a similar rock. It may also be in the power of others 
more favorably situated than the writer, to ascertain, if there be any foun- 
dation for the vulgar opinion of the continual growth of the diamond. Dr. 
Brewster’s opinion is rather in favour of it than otherwise. It is certain 
that in these hot climates crystallization goes on with wonderful rapidity, 
and I hope at some future period to produce undeniable proofs of the re- 
crystallization of Amethyst, Zeolite and Felspar, in alluvial soil.* 


III. 

Some Account of the Country of BhMdn, hy Kishen 

Kant Bose. 

TRANSLATED BY D. SCOTT, Esq. 

s ' o* 'I'lIE Country of Bhhtan is bounded on the South by the territories 

itL. ’ * of the Honourable Company and of the Raja of Cooch Behar ; on the East 
and Soiitli by Asam, on the North by the Lhassa teiTitories ; by Mem, 
or the Leplia Country, on the west, and by Digurche on the North West. 
The country extends in length from East to West in some places 20 days, 
and m some parts nry days journey; but is less in breadth, being from 
South to North from ten to fifteen days journey. The J)h6tfin terri- 
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tory is entirely mountainous except on the south, south west and eastern 
parts, where there is level land, Tlie low lands if well cultivated are capable 
of producing a revenue of seven or eight lacs of rupees ; but they are in ge- 
neral waste, and at present the whole revenue of Bhhtdn, including mol, and 
sayer, and all items of collection, does not probably amount to tliree laclui 
of rupees, ; ^ 

It is related by the people of Bhhtdn that to the North of Lhassa there 
is a country called Lenja, in which Lam Sapto, or the Dhenua Raja 
formerly dwelt. From that place he went to Lhassa, and after residing 
there for some time he arrived at Pfmakha in Bhfit6n, which was at that 
time ruled by a Raja of the Coch tribe. When the Dherma Riya ar- 
rived there he began to play upon a kind of pipe, made of a human thigh 
bone, and to act contrary to the observances of the Coch tribe, and to 
perform miracles', at which the Coch Raja was so terrified, that he disap- 
peared with his whole family and servants pnder ground. The Dherma 
Raja finding the fort empty, went in and took possession, and having de- 
prived of .their cast a^l the followers and slaves of the Coch Raja, who 
remained above ground, he instracted them in his own religious faith and 
customs : their descendants still remain at Pfinakba and form the cast nr 
tribe called Tliep, In this way the Dherma Raja got possession of 
rtinakha, but on consideration that the sins of bis subjects are attributa- 
ble to the ruler of a country, instead of setting himself on the throne, andex- 
ercising the .Sovereign authority, he sent to Lhassa for a Tibetian, m or- 
der to secure possession of the country; ami having made him his prime 
minister and caUed him the Deb Raja, he occupied himself entirely with 
the cares of religion and contemplation of the Deity. At that time the res- 
pective boundaries, tribute, and aiitliority of the different Rajas or Go- 
vemors of Bhfitaii were settled as they continue to tliis day, as will be 
joaore particulatly detailed hereafter. 

AUthe people of Bhfit4n considered the Dhema Raja as their spiri- 
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tual gaide and incarnate Deity, and implicitly obeyed his orders. Some 
time after tins, and shortly before the Dherma Raja’s death , he directed 
that on the occurrence of that event, his dwelling house, refectory, and 
store rooms should be locked up, and that his slaves and wealth should be 
taken rare of as before ; that his body should not be burned, but having 
been fried in oil, that it should be put in ^tt -box. and that teaand rice and 
vegetables should be placed daily, at the hour of meals, near the box, whilst 
his followers should perform religious worship ; by which means he should 
obtain the food, until after a time, he should be regenerated at Lhassa, and 
would again come to take possession of his country. After that, the Dher- 
rna Raja died, and in the course of time, the child of a poor man in Lhas- 
sa began to say, in the third year of his age, “ I am the Dherma Raja, 
ray country is L(il6mba, or Bhhtkn ; my house and property are there.” 
On hearing this the Deb Raja sent people to make enquiry respecting the 
child. On their arrival at Lhassa they went to him, and liaving heard what 
ho said, they acknowledged him as Dherma Raja; but on wishing to 
take him away, tlie ruler of Lliassa and the child’s parents objected thereto, 
upon which the Deb Raja sent huge presents of money, horses and 
goods to the nder of Lhassa, and to the parents of the child, and brought 
away the- latter into the country of BhUt^n. On his arrival there certain 
articles were taken out of the store rootns of the deceased Dherma Ra- 
ja, and being mixed mih similar articles belonging to others, were shewn 
to the child, and he was asked which of the things were his. Upon this, the 
infant Dhenna Raja recognized his former property, and as he also knew 
the slaves, it appeared that he was in reality the Dherma Raja, and he 
was accordingly seated with the usual religious observances and ceremo- 
nies on the throne. After that, he began to read the Sfistras and to perform 
the ceremonies practised by the former Dherma Raja, and in the same 
manner being thus continually r^enerated, the Dherma Rajas continue 
until the present day. The reigning Dhenna Raja is according to some 
the tenth,* and acc ording to others the eleventh ; but none can tell exact- 

* Xlie Plicrma Jtiija’a succeedios to the Goreiaiseat at the »;e of three, the Talae of ten of Uieir 
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ly, nor can Uiey say how many years it is, since iheJ^t DUerma llaja 
came to P6nakha from Jienja. These particulars are contained in a 
Lamta or history of the Dherma Raja; but the only copies of it are in 
the hands of the reigning Dherma and Deb Rsj^, and it is not procur- 
able. The present Dherma R(tit^,>yas not regenerated in Lliassa ; the rea- 
son of which is as follows : prev^iiply to the death of the late Dherma Ra- 
ja, the Deb Raja ancLbtlrer Cmmsellors, of state, entreated the Dherma 
saying “ You havehithertobeen regenerated in Lhassa, and, in bringing you 
here, a great expanse is .unnecessarily incurred.” Upon which tlie Dher- 
ma. replied, “ I will become regenerated in the Sliasheb caste, and in 
“ Tongsa,” and accordingly he re-appeared inTongsa, andisoftheShasheb 
caste. In like mapner as the Dherma Rajas . at the age of three years 
declare (heir regeneration, other persons in Bhfitiin also at the same age 
make similar declarations, and if there is a wife Or child or relation of the 
person in his former birth alive, they pres^jnt something to the parents of 
the child, and carry him td a Gelura wmonk who has forsaken the w orld, 
or to the Dherma Raja or some place of worsliip, and there make a Gq- 
luin of him. < If no relation of the child -in his former birth remain, his pa- 
rents tliemselves make a Gelpm .ofhim, . in tjte manner above described. Of 
this kind of Gelums 50 or, 60 might be fojjpd, but before or after three years 
of age, none of them can racoUec,l^ the.u: former existence ; in this manner 
sdso are regenerated the Lama .l)f. Lljassa, Gy(i ^^itnbiphh, and the Lama of 
Digercha, Penjelam of Xesh ^^pla, apd Chake called Chake- 

1am. 

The Bhuteas consider the.Dhertna Raja fis-tlieir spiritual guide, in- 
carnate Deity, - and Sovereign prince; but in respect to. the internal Go- 

lives will be about 860 > earsy and if from tliU -wq deduct tlie ^^aljie of one life, on account of the advanc- 
ed ago of tl>q ^rst Dberma Raja, and the period* which the reigning one hns .still to live, tlic re- 
mainder, 315 years, will ajspro.Timale t«aRy to the period when the present Cooch Behar D}- 

;iast7 libt appeared* founder of wldeh mfxy have been the ex.pellciJl,Coch llnja. This is the 312th 
jf.car of the Cooch Beliar tera.— T. 

Q 2 
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vernment of the country or to its relations with any foreign states, he has 
no authority whatever : and with exception to spiritual and religious mat- 
ters, the administration of the Government of the country is conducted by 
the Deb Raja, with the advice of the Korjis and Counsellors, and in 
some cases, with the concurrence of the Dherma Raja, From tlie cares 
of Government the Dherma Raja is ^most entirely free, and he has no 
great number of attendants for purposes of state. According to the anci- 
ent custom he receives for his daily subsistence, 8 measures, or 4 lbs. of 
rice, his Zimpe receives 2 lbs. and the Gelums attached to his suite re- 
ceive some 2 lbs. and some 1 lb. according to their rank. The Zin- 
kaiips or Messengers, and Sankaups or menial servants, and his male 
and female slaves to the number allowed by ancient custom, each receive 
1 lb. of rice per diem : it is called in BhAtfin clean rice, but is in fact half 
composed of that grain in the husk« Besides the above any person wha 
is employed by the Dherma Raja on the public service, is paid from the 
public treasury by the Deb Raja. The Dherma Raja also receives 
something in the way of Nezzerana or offerings from the inferior chiefs, 
and he trades to some extent. These perquisites are under the controul of 
the Lam ZimiK) or household steward, the Dherma himself remaining 
constantly employed in the performance of liis religious duties. The Lam 
Zimpe exercises authority over the agents in trade, and the Zinkaups, and 
slaves, male and female, and other personal dependents of the Dherma 
Raja, and an officer called Zimpenum acts as Lam Zimpe s deputy, and takes 
care of the treasury and store rooms. About fifteen or twenty menials are 
employed in the service of the Dhenna Raja, and l>esides ’ them sixty 
Zinkaups"*^ or Messengers remain in attendance at the gate- way, and forty 
Gelums are constantly in attendance, for tlie performance of the ceremonies 
of religion ; the above constitute the whole of his personal attendants. The 
Dherma Raja possesses lands in the low country to the south of the hills, 
of the annual value of 7 or 8000 rupees, ,and trades with a capital of 
25 or 30,000 rupees. On the appointment of any of the officers of state, 


* Spelt Ziojfvba by the Bhoteas, 
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they grocee«J, after receiving their drega of honour from the Deb Raja, to 
the Dherma R^a, to whom they present an offering, and receive a hand- 
kerchief, or a piece of silk of three feet in length and two fingers breadth, 
which is tied about their necks this they, consider sacred, and to act as a 
preservative from danger, Fj'om this source the Dherma Raja may re- 
ceive 2000 rupees per annum. When any of the Dherma Raja’s servants 
obtain any public em^oyment, they also ^)i-esent him with something addi- 
tional, and M'hen people die, Jie receives something at the funeral obsequies, 
or when any religious ceremony takes place; from both these sources he 
may derive about 2000 rupees annually. Besides the above income lie pos- 
sesses about one hundred and twenty-five tangaqs and mares, one liundred 
and fifty or two hundred cows and bnfi'aloes, and a considerable sum of rea- 
dy money.- • His expeuces are very considerable, as he is obliged to main- 
tain all supernumerary Gelum;^ and followers, exceeding the ancient esta- 
blishment, from his private funds, and also to defray the expences of the re- 
ligious ceremonies and chantuble donations ; so that little remains of his 
annual receipts. The Deb Raja has no authority over the Dherma Riya’s 
people, and whatever is done by the Deb Raja is done with tlie advice or 
knowledge of the Kalan, wliois one of the Counsellors invariably appointed® 
by the Dherma Raja. If the Dherma Raja’s people go to any Subah or Col- 
lector in the interior, they receive from them their food, but without the 
Deb Raja’s orders they can, neither demand food from the ryots, nor porters 
to carry their baggage. Lam Zimpe has under his orders twenty peons ; in 
point of rank he is on an equality with the Deb Riya’s Dewan. 

I 

The Deb Raja is the prime minister. The Dony is the Dob Raja’s 
public Dewan ; Kalan is a Counsellor who attends on the part of the 
Dherma Raja, and these two with P6nfib or Puna Zimpe, the Governor 
of Pfrnakha, and Thimpoab or Thimpu Zimpe the Governor of Tassi- 
sujon, are the four Chief Counsellors of state. Audipura Zunpe, the Go- 
vernor of the Fort of Andipur, Paro Pilou the Governor of Pai;o, Tangso 
Pilon, the Governor of Tangso, and Tagna Pilo the inler of Tagiiu, 
arc also of the same rank ; and without their concurrence die Deb Rnja 
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can do nothing; they are cijual in rank to the four Counsellors above men- ; 
tinned, and tJie rtders of smaller districts, and the Soobahs of passes, are un- • 
der tlieir respective orders. 

The Deb Raja or the prime minister is the principal organ of Govern- 
ment. He receives the customary tribute from the different Governors of 
districts, and having laid it up in the Government store-rooms, disburses 
the established charges of the state. He has however no authority to devi- 
ate in the smallest degree from the observance of established customs. 
The revenue whicli he receives from the country is expended in religious 
ceremonies, and in feeding the dependents of Government. The Deb Ra- 
ja is entitled to six measures or three pounds of rice from the Govern- 
ment stores daily ; his Zinkaups and Saukaups are also fed from the 
public stores, but receive no wages. His other penpiisites iU’e from six 
sources as follows : — 

1st. When any person is appointed a Pilon or Zimpe, or to any office of 
state, they present something to the Deb Raja. 2udly. He receives per- 
0sonally the whole revenue of the low land estates of Mynaghri, &c. about 

30.000 rupees per ^nnum. 3dly. He trades with a capital of about 

40.000 rupees. 4thly. Hereceives aline in all cases of murder or homicide 
of 1 20 rupees from the offender. 3thly. He is entitled to the property of 
all servants of Government on tlielr demise, unless they may have been de- 
penderds of (he Dherma Raja, who in tliat case succeeds to their pro- 
[lerty. (illdy. He [iresents horses, silk, salt asd hoes to the petty land- 
holders and fanners, and receives much more than the value in return. By 
the.se means he collects money, and with tlic contents of the public store 
rooms, and (lie jiroduce of hi.s brood marcs and cattle, he defrays the charges 
of the religious ceremonies, and the expenel- attending the manufacture 
and sanctillcation of new images of the Deitie.s, which are constantly going 
on in the palace. When the Deb Raja vacates hi?, office he must leave to his 
successor, .'500 rupees in cash in the treasury, 12t».slaves, 120 horses, and 
}hc ensigns and appendages of state, and with the remaindci of his wealtlj 
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he may retire wherever he pleases, but upon his death the reigning Deb 
Raja w ill be entitled to what he leaves. 

The Deb Zimpe or the private Dewan of the Deb Raja, has an establish- 
ment of twenty Poes or hghting messengers ; he superintends the trading 
and other concerns of the Deb Rajas, and is entitled to two pounds of rice 
per diem, and to certain perquisites on the appointments of the inferior 
Officers of Government, and in cases of homicide. The Deb Zimpe’s Poes 
receive the same allowance as those of the four Counsellors or Karjis. 

The Zimpenum is the steward of the household. The wardrobe, cash, 
jew els, and plate are under his charge ; he has ten Poes or fighting messen- 
gers under his orders, and receives an allowance of one and a half pounds 
of rice, and a fee from persons visiting the Deb Raja. His rank is equal 
to that of the Dewans of the Subahs. 

The Deny or public Dewan and Shcriflf constantly attends the Del) 
Raja, and transacts the public business of Government. He has an esta- 
blishment of twenty Poes, receives an allowance of two pounds of rice, a 
fee in cases of homicide, 'and a present for an appointment ] he has about 
tenor lAvelve menials all. armed. 

The Goreba or Warden of the fort gate, has five Poes and is equal in rank 
to the Donchap. 

The Donchap or Jemidar has under him ten Poes ; he is the Deputy of the 
'Dony and executes his orders he receives an allowance of lUb. of rice, 
and his chief business is to go and inform the Dherma and Deb Rajas 
when the rice is boiled, and after receiving their orders to see that each 
person gets his proper share. Tabey is the chief of the Zinkaups, of 
whom 100 remain in atttendance on the Deb Raja. Tabey lias ten Poes 
and an allowance of one and a half pounds of rice. The Zinkaups go to 
war, and on errands of trade and public business, and each receives one 
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pound of rice, and allowance of tea and spirits, and four pieces of cloth. 
Tap6 is the head groom, he has five Poes and one hundred and fifty grooms 
under his orders. He has charge of the horses and receives one and a half 
pounds of rice. 

Ncp is the store-keeper of the rice. 

Chlianc has (diarge of the salt and groceries, and has three or four 
Poes, ho receives one pound of rice. 

Mane is the chief of the buttennen, and has three Poes and an allowance 
of one pound of rice. 

Shane has charge of the larder, his attendants, &c. as above, 

Thape is the chief cook, he has twentjr Poes, and receives one and 
half pounds of rice. 

Tongso is the chief Physician, he has four Poes, and receives tM^o 
pounds of rice, 

* 

Labetui is the Secretary, bo has live Poes and two pounds of 

rice, he also receives somelhiiifj from the Suhahs, and has altogether about 
1,000 llupees per annum. 

Kaiti are the Bengal and Persian Secretaries. They get each two 
pounds of rice, and have each two Poes, and receive from the Suhahs 
and Pilons about 1,000 vupecs, and also something for causes and liberty 
in the low-lauds. 

Kalan is the Counsellor on the part of tlieDlierma Raja. He has twenty 
Poes; he assists at tlie council, and together with I he other Counsellors tries 
cases of robbery, theft, and minder, &c. It is also hjs special duty to in- 
form the Dherma Raja of all that is going on. He receives two pounds 
of rice, and some fees on suits. 
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l*(ina-ab or "J’dna Zitnpe is the Governor of PAilakha fott. In the 
cold weather the Dherma and Deb Rajas live there for six noontlis, the 
surrounding ryots are under P6na-ab and are' all Bhdteas. — P6na-ab 
has nothing to do with the cultivators of the low-lands ; under him are 
Leejee Zimpe and two other collectors, called Thinas of inferior rank. His 
jurisdiction extends in length two days journey from South to North, and 
somewhat less in breadth. Phnakha is the centre of it, and the whole 
can ' be seen from that place. Phna-ab collects from the ryots, rice, wood, 
wheat, and grass, according to enstom, audJiaving stored up these articles, 
serves them out to the Deb and Dherma Raja and their followers. In the 
month of P’halgun there is a religious ceremony called Dhngsu, at whibh 
the Pildns, and Zimpes attend, and pay the accustomed tribute to tlie 
Deb Raja ; on that occasion all the ryots of Punakha attend, and the 
Governor is required to feed the whole assembly. At that time a great 
council is held and persons appointed and removed from office. P6na 
Zimpe has many horses and cattle, and trades with a capital of 4 or 5000 
rupees, ho has a Zimpe, Zimpenum, Neb, Tui, and officers of different 
descriptions, the same as the Deb Raja has himself. He gets no revenue in 
cash and pays none, but feeds the court for six months, with the exception 
of thirtoou days, during which time Audipura Zintj^e is bound to furuisli 
them \\i(li provisions. He tries all causes civil and criminal, except homiT 
cide, and liis jurisdiction includes about a 32nd part of BhfiUiiv 


Thimpu Zimpe is the Governor of tlve fort of Tassisujon or Tashizong; 
during the six months the court remains there he feeds the wliole, and pro- 
vides for the phja, &c. (in concurrence with the Deb Raja’s officers.) His 
territory extends to the nortli, three days journey, ami to the south, seven 
or eight. From east to west it is from one to three daysjoumey in breadth. 
•In this district there alrte under Thimpu, a Pilon, a Zitnpe, a Jaddu, and five 
Tfimas. Two days journey to the north there is a place called Gacha, the 
Pilon or Governor of wliich'is tributary : tlier# Is a Tfima at Wakha six ^ oss 

Tathe South, a Pilon at Chipcha fifteen coss South West ; and under liim two 

R 
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T'^inias, lii» jurisdiction is three days journey in length and one. in breadth. 
To the 8011th of Chipcba three dayi jparney, resides Pdeha Jadu, or. the 
8ubah of Passakha or Bakhsha Dewar, and the low-land country to the 
Rontli is under him. TThitripu- Zimpe receives 800 Rupees from the Subah of 
Bakhsha Dewar, and fr6tn other places grain, &c. and he feeds the court for 
six months, and defrays the expfince of the Chichu P6ja, which takes 
place in Assin, On that occasion the whole of tlie Pilons and Subahs 
assemble, and hold a general council, and then the Deb Raja issues orders 
for the removal and appointment of the Officers of this description. Tbiropu 
Zimpe trades to a greater extent than P6na-ab ; tries all civil and criminal 
causes, with the exception of cases of homicide, and assists at thd trial of 
murder, and heinous offences, with the rest of the Counsellors of state, 
rhimpu Zimpe has officers under him of the same description as the Deb 
Raja himself. 

Paro Pilo is the Governor of Paro and resides two days journey to the 
west of Tassisujon or Tashizong. He is an officer of great consequence 
and has under him Dali Zimpe or the governor of Dalimkote, the Jhsha 
Zimpe or Subah of Tiradti Dewar, the Chamorchi Jadu or Subah of 
that place, Duntunyor the Subah of Lakhipur and Balia Dewar, and 
the T6ma or Collector of Kyrauti who is under the Subah of Da- 
limkote. At Hapgang and Huldibari, there are also Tumas, and three 
days journey to the North of Paro, at Pharee, on the borders of the Lhassa 
territory, he lias a dependent Governor called Pharee Pilo. All these officers 
are under Paro Pilo’s command, and deliver cash, grain, &c. to him, with the 
exception of the Subah of Dalimkote who maintains the garrison of Dalim- 
kote and keeps the balance for military charges. There are many soldiers 
at Dalimkote who are always ready to Hght, and tlie Governor being subject 
to Paro Pilo, the latter is on this account more powerful than the Other Pilos. 
His territory extends twelve days journey from north to south, and is from six 
to eight days journey in breadth, he has under him six out of tho eighteen 
Dwws or passes, and his jurisdiction includes one-fourth of Bh6tdn. He 
pays altogether in two instalments 3500 Rupees, and he decides all causes 
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ctrii and crimmar except caaee of homicide. . Paro Pilo hii$ o0eer$ Imdei' 
him of die dame description as the' Deh Btya himself. 

. Aodipura Zimpe is Governor of the Fort, of Andipur, which lies to the 
south of Phnaklia about six coss distant. The territory under the control of 
this Governor extends one day’s journey to the west, two coss to the north, 
tjro days journey to the east, and to the south-east fourteen days journey. 
In breadth it varies from one to two days journey. The Zhnpe resides dur- 
ing the cold weather six months at Andipur, and six months in the liot wea^ 
ther at Khodakjia. {Under him is Jhargaon Pilon, whose jurisdiction ex- 
bands five or six coss to the north of Kistnyi, and thesame distance south 
of Challa; and is in breadth from north-west to south-east, two and a halfdays 
journey. To the south of this division, which is thinly inhabited, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cherang Subah commences and his authority extends to Sidli 
and Bijni. In the cold weather he lives at Bissur Sing, and in the hot 
weather at Cherang. Andipura Zimpe has only this one Dwar, and at 
Kochubari, Bijni, and Sidli, Leshkers, and five or six Bhfiteas reside 
on his part, He has about 3*32 parts of the country. He pays altogether 
about 1000 rupees, and is bound to entertain the court three days on their 
journey to PCmakha and ten days after the Hongsu p4ja. He decides all 
causes not involving homicide. Andipura Zimpe has officers under 
hitn of the same description as those already mentioned, a;s attached to the 
suite of the Deb Raja. 

Tagna Pile’s jurisdiction lies between Bakhsha and Cherang. He lias 
two Dwars or passes, and the Refu Jadn and two Tfimas are under his 
orders. His territory is eight days journey long, add four days from Chst 
to w«Bt;-iIe.pays altogether annually in two instalments about aooo rupees, 
ftnd rul^ 3'*16tli^ of the country. 

Tangso Pilo resides at Tangso snr days journey east of Pfinakha. His 
territory u twelve days journey loogftnm sontb to north^ and eight days broad. 

. B 2 
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We rules d-32 of the country and .has eight Dwars, and six Zimpes or infe- 
rior officers under his orders, - viz. Bagd^rar, or Burra Bijnn, Kundu, or 
P’hiilgiiri ruled by Jonga Zitnpe. Dunsakkha to which is attached 
the low-land of Pusakha and Arritti : Tongsi gang, to which is attached 
Kalin Dwar called ilapdwar in the low-land ; Rotu with Chinka Dwar, 
Ghrghma ruled by Radi Ziinpe and Kyabari; and besides these he 
has authority over four Zimpes in the hills, and he also has under him 
Officers of the same description as the Deb Raja. 3]-;52d parts of Bhh- 
tAn in point of extent are in this way in the hand.s of the Pilos, Zumpes, 
&c. the Deb Raja holding Khas l-(J4th part, and the Dhcrma Raja about 
the same, or 1-32 of the whole country between them. Taiigso Pilo pays 
altogether about 3500 or 4000, and some articles of different kinds. 

The fort of Phnakha is situated between two rivers just above their 
junction. To the west of it upon a hill there is aiiotlier f<»rt distant 
about two coss. At Andipnr there is also a fort situated above the 
junction of the same river that flows past POnakha w ith another stream 
falling into it from the eastward ; the former is called the Pushh, and ihe 
latter the MOshfi. At Dosim there is a fort on the south side of a river. 
AtTassisujon there is a fort on the west bank of tlie Chanshh. To the west 
of Ta,ssisiijon within half a coss there are tw o forts on tlie same hill. At Para- 
gang there i.s a fort and also at Tangso and Tagna. These are the chief forts 
in the country, but the inferior officirs have also at their residences, squar.es, 
surrounded on four sides with stone Avails. Tlie above Pilos have the 
largest garrisons, as they live all the year round at the same place. 

To tlie north-west of Tassisujon and to the we.st there are two forts ; 
the first called Desiphfita, which are inhabited by a few officiating 
Priests and Gelums. When tlie court is at Tassisujon, if the weather hap- 
pen to become uncommonly warn, they go up to Desiphfita. The fort of 
Talsisujdn remains empty during the cold weather. At that seadon from 
the montli of Assin to Bysakh, all round the above forts, and as fera^ Cbip- 
cha, the country on both sides of the river is covered with snow, and the 
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culil is«o excessive, that the eaowlies from one to Ihreefeet deep, on the tops of 
tJie houses. The people >«ho xemaia to watch the houses cannot live without 
fires, and they also wear four or five dresses, one above another, and night and 
day drink tea and wine. On account of the cold, n^any of the inhabitants desert 
the country at tliis season, and reirair to the low country on the banks of the 
Pfinakha and Audipnr river. Most of the farmers have two houses, ami 
two farms, one of which they cultivate during the hot, and the other diirii\g 
the cold weather. On the banks of the Andipiir river as far as Jhargaon, 
in Jeyte, the heat of the sun is excessive ; at that time the court and ma- 
ny of the ryots leave Punakhrf and return to Tassisnjon. At P6nakha 
if the weather is too hot, the court goes up to the northern fort, and 
at Tassisnjon, if it is too cold, they go to Dosim. The Walls of the forts 
are built of stone, laid in clay, and the houses are roofed witli planks laid 
upon one another, and secured without fastenings of kriy kind, merely by 
placing a number of heavy stones upon them. The small gates of the forts 
are made of wood, and the great gates are plated with iroo. The walls of 
the forts of Tassisiijoii and Pfinakha may be 30 feet high ; in the middle ctf 
each of them there is a very lofty building, (at Tassisnjon it is six or sevejti 
stories high) in which the Dherma Raja lives, and it is surrounded 
smaller buildings for the accommodation of the Deb Raja, and the officers 
of government. The walls are pierced with loop holes for the discharge 
of musketry and arrows, and the gates are upon an ascent, and very difficult 
of access. The Zinkaups and Poes of the offices of Government, reside 
at the door of the sleeping apartments oftheir immediate superior, and their 
room is hung round with arras. There are bazars at Paragang, Tassisii- 
jon, and Pfiuakha, where are sold dry fish, tea, butter, coarse cloth, jiiin, 
hetle and vegetables, but rice, pulse, earthern pots, oil, salt, pepper, tur- 
meric are not procurable. At Tassisujon fort there are 500 Celiims and 
about 500 Zink^ps, Poes, &c. In Taugso and Paragang about 700, 
at Andipur 400, and at Tagna 500 ; altogether the whole of the popiilatiou 
able to bear arms does not probably exceed 10,000* 


The Bhfiteas have matcb-locks, but they are of little use,, as they cannot 
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hit a mark with a ball. They are afraid to fire a matchlock with more than 
two fingers ef powder, and when they load more heavily they tie the piece 
to a tree, and discharge it from a distance. They are good archers, and their 
arrows discharged from a height go to a great distance ; they also fight well 
with a knife. When they fight with a Deb Raja, or the Pilos amongst 
themselves, they stand at a distance, and fire arrows at each other, and if 
one of them is killed both parties rush forward, and struggle for the dead 
body ; whichever of them may succeed in getting it, they take out the liver, 
and eat it with butter and sugar ; they also mix the fat a>id blood with tur- 
pentine, aiid making candles thereof, burn them before the shrine of the 
deity. The bones of persOns killed in war are also used for making musical 
pipes, and of the skulls they make beads, and also keep them set in silver, 
for sipping water, at the time of the performance of religions ceremonies. 
When a person is killed in their squabbles, the Gelums usually interfere, 
and make peace between the parties. The intestine broils which so fre- 
quently occur in Bhfitdn are usually occasioned, either by the Deb Raja 
doing something contrary to custom, or by his remaining too long in 
his office ; in which cases the Zimpes, Pilos, &c. assemble and require him 
to resign, and in the event of refusal a battle ensues. If the Deb Raja re- 
signs, or is defeated, the assembly, with the consent of the Dherraa Ra- 
ja, chnse some one of themselves to succeed him, of the Sha or Waa tribe, 
and who has already attained the dignity either of Zimpc or Pilo. These 
battles always take place at the annual pfijas in Assin and P’halgun. If 
tliere is no person in the assembly fit for the office of the Deb Raja, they 
select a Gelum, and if there is no fit pprson of that class, or if they can- 
not settle the matter an)icahly amongst themselves, they send to Lhass^ 
for one. 

Tlie Bhfiteas do not fight in an open manner, hut fire at one another 
from a distance, and attack at night, or lie in ambuscade. They wear iron 
caps and coats of mail, of irop, pr quilted jackets ; they are armed with four 
or five knives in case of accidents, and they carry bows and arrows : be- 
' e engaging they drink plentifully of fermented liquor : the Deb Raj«a 
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hhuself leads them to battle, and in case of war all the ryots of the country 
assemble to fight : on such occasions they maintain themself es, and the 
women- attend to carry the eatables and baggage. All the inhabitants are 
always armed, the men wearingdong knifes and tlie women smaller ones. 

Avi unregenerated person may become a Gelum, at any time between 
the 5th and loth years of his age, but not before or afterwards. The pa- 
rents of the child, of their own accord, appear before the Dherma Riga or the 
Deb llaja, or before some Ofiicer of Government, or a Gelum,. and present 
tJie child, along u^th some money, requesting that he may be admitted into 
orders. The child’s clothes are then taken off, and he is invested with a 
coat of a red colour and a piece of cloth is put round his neck ; his parents 
liavc no longer any thing to do with his support, and the Gelums feed liim 
and teach him to pray and to read the holy books. The Gelums renounco 
all connection with women, and the cultivation of the ground, but they 
may trade or serve the Government. If any of them trespass in regard 
to women, they arc expelled from the society, and not allowed to perform 
tlie ceremonies of religion. If any of them clause voluntaiily to resign, 
lie calls out aloud in the midst of the assembled brotherhood “ Dfim 
shobdai,” or my covering has fallen off i and flies from their presence, 
but is permitted to take with him any property that he may have accumu- 
lated. The Gelums are bound to perform religious worship in public, and 
also for private individuals ; to read the holy Jjooks and to bum the dead. 
The chief of the Gelums is called Lamkhem. He is next in rank to the 
Dherma Raja, and when the latter dies the Lamkhem performs the funeral 
obsequies, and commands in spiritual matters during the interegnum, and 
theminority of the next Dherma Raja, whom he instructs in the religious 
ceremonies and sacred books. It is consequently a very highofiice. Under 
the Lamkhem there is a deputy called the Lam Omje who in case of tho 
Lamkhem’s death performs the duties of the office, and is usually appointed 
his successor by the Dherma Rgja, in concurrence with a council of elders 
of the class of Gelums, to which body the Deb Baja, the four chief Coun- 
sellors, and the three Pilos always belong. Under the Lam Oogeare ten or 
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t^velve Lubi or inferior Gelums for teaching, singing, reading, &Cr to the boys. 
There are live hundred Gelums atTassisnjon and Phnakha, three hundred 
at Paragang, three hundred at Tangso, two hundred and fifty at Tagna, 
two hundred at Andipur, and one or two at each of the statibns of inferior 
officers, supposed to be about three hundred, making altogether about two 
thottsand. There also reside separately in Gimpas or convents and as ser- 

vants three -thousand one hundred and fifty, making altogether five thou- 
sand Gelums under the guidance ofLamkhem. The convents are chiefly 
founded by Deb Debas or Deb Rajas who have resigned the office or other 
retired officers of state. All Gelums that live with theeonrt, or with the offi- 
oert of Government, are fed by the Government, -while those who live in con- 
vents support themselves ; but when the Government distributes charity, all 
the Gelums are entitled to a share. When any rich Gelum dies apart of his 
property goes to the'Government, either to the Deb Raja or Dherma Raja, 
as he mhy have been a dependent of them respectively, and the remainder 
is divided amongst his bretl^en; that it^ to say, if the deceased was in the 
Seiwice of Government, the Deb Raja gets his estate, and if he was a mere 
Gelum, the Dherma Raja and- Lamkhem will take it. When charity is 
distributed, a Gelum who has been twice bom or regenerated in the man- 
ner above-mentioned, receives a double portion, and a treble, if he lias 
been thrice born. Gelums e^npt bear arms, unless they are in the 
service of government, but they may have a small knife for culinary, pur- 
poses : they are not permitted to sleep, or even to lie down ; night 
and day persons of the order continually keep watch over them, armed 
with long whips, which they apply to the shoulders of any one that is 
seen to nod ; they are not allowed to go out of the fort without the or- 
ders of Lamkhem, and of tlie Dhcrnm and -Deb Rajas, except on the 
days when they go in proc(*ssion fo bathe in thfe river. On these occa- 
sions, thc7 are precetled by musicians, and persons burning incense : next 
to them marches the Lamkhem, end after him the Gelums in single files ac- 
j Cording to their seniority, when they all proceed to bathe in the same or- 
fleVi The Gelums called Lubi bathe separately from the others. There 
are also convents of women who wear yellow clothes, and make vows of 
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chastity. iThey have each their owu superior ahd are under the control of 
Lamkhent* 


Bh&tin produces abundance of tangan horses, blankets, walnuts, musk, 
cliowris or cow tails, oranges and manjtth (madder) which (he inhabitants sell 
at Rungpore ; and thence lake back woollen cloth, pattus, indigo, sandal, 
red sandal, assafcetida, nutmegs, cloves, nakhl, and coarse cotton cloths, 
of which they use a part in Bhfittin aUd send tlie rest to Lhassa, and from 
the latter country they import tea, silver, gold and embroidered silk goods. 
In Lliassa there is no rice produced, and little grain of any kind, on which 
account rice, parched rice, wlieat, and flour of dhemsi are also exjiorted 
from Bhdtfin to that country. The tea, the Bhhteas consume themselves; 
the greater part of the silk good.s, for clothing and hangings in their 
temples; and with the silver they mix lead, and coin it into Narainy rupees. 
The Bhuteas also send the same sort of goods as they export to Rungpore, 
to Nepal and Assam, and to the former country they likewise export rock- 
salt. From the low-lands under the hills and on the borders of Rungpore 
and Cooch Beliar, they import swine, cattle, pan and betle, tobacco, dried 
flsh, and coarse cotton clotli. Besides the Officers of Government and their 
servants, no person can trade with a foreign country, nor can any of the 
inhabitants sell tangan mares without the Deb Raja’s permission. All horses 
and blankets are monopoliz,ed at a low price by the officer in whose juris- 
diction they are produced. 

In BhfitSn the gi-ains produced are rice, wheat, dhemsi, barley, mus- 
tard, chenna, niurwa, and Indian com. The rice is planted out in Assar, 
and ripens in Ashin or the beginning of Kartik. The other grains are sown 
in Kartik and reaped, in Jeyt. The sloping sides of the hills are cut into 
stages, and the rice watered from rivulets which are made to overflow the 
.different beds successively. All sorts of fruit ripen between June and Octo- 
ber. The fruits are walnuts, apples, peaches, oranges, pomegranates, chouli, 
limes, melons, &c. , There is one mango tree at Phnakha and one at An- 
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dipur, both of wliichbcar, but the fruit is bad, and sells for an extravagant 

price : it ripens in the mouth of Ashin or September. There is one jack tree at 
Jhiirgaon iiml two date trees in all Bhfit/in. Near Andipur sugar-cane is 
cultivated : radishes and turnips are very plentiful : the latter weighs 10 or 12 
pounds. The women perform all the agi‘icultural labor except the work of 
ploughing. 

In liluitfm there are fifteen tribes, the chief of which are those of Shaand 
Waa. Tlie Deb Rajas and also the principal officers of state used always 
to be of these cawStes ; but the present Deb Raja, on account of his abilities, 
obtained that office although a Parab. The tribe of Sha, inhabit the country 
about Andipur ; the Waa, that about Tassisujon and Waklia; tlie Parab, Para- 
gaon ; Shasheh, Tangso ; and the Togub, Togna. Besides these five, which 
are* the principal tribes, there are the following castes : Gen, Kapi, Thow- 
zeb which are all of inferior rank ; they live in the mountains to the 
noitli of 1 hnakha and rassisujon and are the herdsmen of the chowr- 
tailed cattle. Ihe caste of Pewa sell pan, betle and spirits, and the 
w omen are prostitutes. The caste of Zongsob are all menials or slaves. 
Both these castes live about Tassisujon, Pfinakha and Andijmr, and 
no where else. The son of a Bhhtea and a Coch parent is called Thep. 
The Toto tribe live in Lakhipur, the Dahya in Chamorclu, the Bagbo- 
rn, and Ole in Cherang; the whole of these castes repeat the sacred words 
Om mani jieme hhif ' and revere the Dherma Raja, as an incarnation of 
Ihe Deity. Besides the above, there are Coch, Rajbansi, Moosulmans and 
other tribes in the low-lands, all of whom profess tlieir peculiar faith, and 
follow its customs without molestation. 

The IMihtoas worsfiip images and consider tiie Dlierma Raja as a 
God. They will not kill any animal even lor lood, but will eat carrion, or 
what has been killed by any otlier person. Tliey eat the flesh of every 
sort of animal except that of the pigeon; hut if any one slioidd eat even 
that, he will not lose caste, but will merely he exposed to ridicule. All 
classes from boyhood to old age repeat this one mantra “Ommani peine 
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They consider Owanchu as the supreme Deity. Laberein bd- 
che, a deity whose image they worship, resembles exactly that of Ram of 
the Hindoos. CJieraji resembles Krishna. Dawjitan is the same as 
Jagannat’h, but his image was not seen. Amsumem is said to resemble 
tl»e Hindoo Cheudi ; the above ai'e benevolent deities. Gonjulea’s image 
was not seen : he was said to be malevolent. Besides these there are in- 
numerable images, sitting in the posture of a jogi, with four hands 
held up. The images of the deities are kept in the apartments of the 
Dlierma Raja, the Deb Raja, and the Officers of Government, The 
people of the country often walk round the buildings, containing the 
images, repeating the words “ Om mani perae hhn,” There ai*e also 
erected in many places stone walls called Chuti, of four or five cu- 
bits high and indefinite length, upon which the above words are inscribed, 
and the people in like manner walk round them, . repeating 1 the game. 
They also put up flags with the above words inscribed upon thom, i iand 
every person passing the place ought to put up another ; but poor people 
merely attacli a rag of two or tiiroe inches long, and half an inch broad 
to the pole of the first flag. Tlie Bhuteas do not bathe before meals, but re- 
peat the words “ Om mani peme hhn.” ' Four times a month the Gelums 
abstain from fish or flesli, viz. on the 8th, 14th, 24th, and 30th of the moon. 
.Some only ob.serve the fast once a month. The Gelums arc forbidden to use 
nine, but drink it secretly. The chief maxim of religious faith amongst 
the BhCiteas is that of sparing the life of all animals. . The fish in 
the rivers they do not allow any one to kill ; the lice and fleas that in- 
fest their heads and clothes, they catch and throw away ; bugs, they treat 
in the same manner, and never put any kind of animal to death. The re- 
ligion of the Blifitcas assimilates in some points with that of tbp Hindus ; 
they vyorship tlie images of the Deities, count their . beads at layers, and 
oiTer clarified butler to the gods by throwing It on the fire,: they also, re- 
semble in their prejudices against taking away the life of animala, the 
same as our byragts, only that the latter refinin from eating the flesh of an 
animal, as well as from killing it. They resemble the Bauddhists in of- 
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fering no bloody 6acr^ces» in not bending their heads before the 
image of any God, saying that the Deity perrades all nature and conse- 
quently their heads, vfhich it is therefore unbecoming to bow before an 
image. They eat flesh, drink wine, and make beads of the skulls of men, 
in the manner of our sect of Beers. They are not Moosuhnans, but 
rather approximate in their opinions to the Hindus of the above sect, who 
have relinquished the observances of caste and diet. The respectable peo- 
ple are continually repealing their mantra and performing religions cere- 
monies. The image of Labberembuch^; resembles that of Ram j his 
countenance is similar, and he holds in his hands a bow and arrow ; the 
Bhht^n deity is however made of copper and gjlt. There are also many 
images of deities wijth four arms, the manufacture of which is constantly 
going on in the palace, and together with the subsequent ceremonies, occa- 
sion the chief expence of the Government. The same sort of articles is 
not offered to all of their deities i some are presented with the heads of 
dried fish and fermented liquor ; some receive fruits and rice, while otliers 
receive tea, and Loo is presented with pork, and with tlie head of an ox, 
which is burnt, and the horns put up in front of the house.. 

When a child is bom it is first washed with warm water ; after that, the 
next morning, it is carried to the river and plunged into the water, how- 
ever cold the weather may be : there it is kept some time and after that its 
mother is, bathed and the child wrapped up and carried home. Marriages 
are contracts by agreement of Uie parties, and no ceremonies are observed 
at their celebration ; for the most part the husbands live in the houses of 
their wives, the latter seldom going to their husband’s house. A rich man 
may keep as many wives as he can maintain, and when poor, three or four 
brothers club together, and keep, pne wife amongst them. The children 
of such a connection call the eldest husband, father, and the others, uncles. It 
18 not considered as any crime for a man to have connecUon with any of his 
female relations except his mother ; but it is looked upon as discreditable 
in the casepf a sister or daughter. Almost all the women prostitute them- 
selves until they are 25 or 30 years of age when they take a husband. Old 
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women are frequently united in marriage to boys, in which case the hus- 
band usually takes the daughter of his old wife after her demise. If the 
husband be much older than his wife, he caUs her daughter, and mother, if 
much younger. When a person dies, a Gelum is sent for who burns the 
body. The bodies of persons dying of the small pox are first buried for 
three days, and if of any other, disease, kept in the house for the same period 
after death, and then burned. In the case of persons of consequence there 
is an assembly of many people, and apparently rejoicing, with mucli drink- 
ing of spirits and feasting. During three days that th^body is kept, tlie 
usual allowance of food is placed beside it, and this is the perquisite of 
the officiating Gelum. There are two places built with stones, one near 
Tassisujon, and another at Pfinakha, called Tfitina, where all dead 1)6- 
dics are burned. Tlie aslies after incineration are collected, and carried home, 
and in the morning they are placed in a brass pot, and covered with silk, 
and attended by a procession carried to the river, where the contents are 
thrown into the water, and the pot and silk presented to the Gelums. At 
the same time a part of the wealth of the deceased is given in charity to 
the Gelums, and they are fed with rice and ten, and one or more flags with 
the my.stic words “ Om mani peme hfin” inscribed upon them, are put up 
at the house of the deceased, as a means of accelerating l)is regeneration. 

In Bhfitdn lightning does not descend from the clouds as in Bengal, but 
rises from earth, this was not actually seen, but the holes in the earth were 
inspected, and it is universally reported to be the case by the inhabitants. 
In Bhfitdn it never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a black 
dolor, but merely resemble mist ; the rain which falls is also excee<lingly 
fine, like our mist. At Andipur and Pfinakha there is sunshine all the 
year, but in other places a thick fog mitigates the ardor of the suns rays ; 
which is probably occasioned by the comparative lowness of the situation 
of these two places. At Andipur on account of the mountains, the sun is 
not seen for the first arid last pahars of the day. Snow falls only occasi- 
onally at Andipur and Pfinakha, but every yeaf in the other parts of the 
country. 
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The BliAteas all live by their owii labour, no one depending for support 
upon his relations. They have no objection to any sort of work, except 
killing liogs or other animals, viiiich is performed by a person of mean 
caste called P hapchemi who is a slave. The chief employments followed 
l>y the men arc those of cultivating the ground or keeping shops ; there 
are also potters, blacksmiths and carpenters. The potters do not use 
the wheel. The blacksmith works like tliose in Bengal, but the car- 
penter has no saw, and performs all his work with an adze and chissel. 
There are no barljMprs or washermen, every one performing their offices for 
himself, 

Tlic BhAtcas enjoy the revenues of iheir country by mutual concurrence 
in the following manner : They first become Ziiikanps or Poes, then 
TAmas, then Zumpes under the Pilos or other officers, after that lodus or 
Subahs of Papes, after that Zimpe, then Pile, and at length they may be- 
come Deb Raja. The last J)eh Raja was in fact originally a Zinkaup. If 
a man however possess extraordinary aliilitics or interest, he may get on 
more quickly and become at once a Zimpe from being a Zinkaup. Wliere 
a person gets a good appointment he is not allowed to keep it long, but 
at the annual religious festivals frequent removals and appointments take 
place. The Deb Raja himself after a time is liable to be thrust out, on 
some sucli a pretence, as that of his having infringed establislud customs; 
and unless he have eitlier Tongso or Paro l^ilo on liis sidti, he must, if re- 
quired to do so, resign his place, orri.sk the result of a civil war: on this 
account the Deb Raja strives by removals, and clianges at tlu^ annual fes- 
tivals, to till the principal offices with persons devoted to his interest. The 
BliAteas are full of fraud and intrigue, and would not sern]‘!e to mur- 
der their own father or brother to serve their interest ; but what is wonder^ 
ful, is, that the slaves are most faithful and obedient to their masters, and 
are ready to sacrifice their limbs or lives in their service ; while their mas-r 
ters on the other hand, use them most cruelly, often inflicting upon theq 
horrid punishments and freqviently mutilating them. 

No complaints for as.saults and slight wounding or adulterj are heard, 
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If a man catcli another in adultery with his wife he may kill him without 
scruple, but if under other circumstances, a man kill another, he must pay 
120 rupees to theDeb Raja, and something to tlie other Coanscllors and to the 
heirs of the deceased. If he cannot pay this sum, he is tied to the dead 
body, and thrown into the river. No distinction is made between what is 
called murder and manslaughter in English law* In cases of robbery and 
theft, the property of the criminal is seized, and he is confined for six months 
01 - a year, after wliich he is sold as a slave, and all his relations are liable to 
the same punishment. There is no burglary or dakoity-,in houses in Bliti- 
tiin, and robberies take place upon the highway ; the ryots having nothing 
in tlieir houses for dakoits to carry awaiy. 

The practice of the courts is that if a man complains, he can never ob- 
tain justice, but he may be subject to a fine if he fails to establish his 
claim. If a inercliant has a demand against any one, and can by no means 
ge t paid, he can only go to the Deb Raja, or some other judge, and say, 

such a mail owes me so much; pray collect the amount, and use it as your 
onn.” The defendant is ,then siuninoned, amfif the demand is proved to 
he just, ihi) money is realized for the use of the judge, who on the other 
hand, if the claim is not established, takes the amount demtinded, from the 
plainfdf. 

Whenever any ryot, or landholder, or servant, , has collected a little mo- 
ney, tlu' Officer of (»overnment under whose authority they happen to he 
idacod, finds some plea or other for taking .the whole. .On this account the 
ryots are afraid to put on good clothes, or^ to eat and drink according to 
tlnur inclination, lest they should excite the avarice of tlieir rulers. Not- 
^vdIlstalulillg this, the latter leave nothing to the ryots, but the Gelnms arc 
often possessed of wealth, which they collect as charity, and fees of otlice, 
and by trade. Whoever borrows money from a Gelnm, considering him 
as a revered person, pays back more than he borrowed, and if they com> 
plain to the judge, they get the sum lent with interest, if their claim is proved, 
and it not, they are not subject to any fine ; the servants of Govenimont arc 
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also favored in like manner by the courts. In all ways the ryots are har- 
rassed ; whatever rice they grow, is taken almost entirely for revenue by the 
Govrmment, and they are also obliged to deliver the grass and straw. Of 
wheat they retain a larger portion, and they do not give to Government any 
part of their dhemsi. All the colts that are produced from their mares, and 
all the blankets they make, are also taken by the Officers of Government at a 
low price. They are also bound to furnish fire- wood, spirits, and grain for 
the Government Officers, and the husks and straw for the cattle, and are fur- 
tlier obliged to carry all the bales of goods in which the Officers of Govern- 
ment trade gratis. For exemption from the last grievance, those who can 
afford it, pay something to the Deb Raja, which of course renders it still 
more burdensome on those who cannot do tlic same. 

SiM, Saral, Sisn, Gambori and Sida trees are produced in the low- 
land, and small hills, for two days journey. On tlie interior hills, notliing 
but fir trees arc to be seen : the wood is used for fuel and all other domestic 
purposes, and as it is full of resin it also servos for lamps. 

There was formerly no mint in BhfitAn, but when tlie Bhhtcas caiTied 
away the late Raja of Gooch Behar, they got hold of the dies, with which they 
f*till stamp Narainy rupees. Every new Deb Ra ja puts a mark upon the 
rupees of his coinage, and alters the weight. The Dhcnna Raja also coins 
rupees, and besides them, no one else is permitted to put their mark vipou the 
rupees, but there are mints at Pare, Tangso, and Tagna, 


Itouie from Sijni to Andipur in JBhitdn. 

TO the north of Gowal-para lies Bijni, the residence of Ballit Naraiu. 
To the west of Bijni, nine coss, is Bisjora or Birjorra, situated on the con- 
fines of the Company’s territories, in tlie purgunnah of Khuntagliat. Half 
a coss north of this place the Bhfitfin territories commence with the Ze- 
iziiu4ari of Sidli. Three coss west from Bijni, we crossed the Ayi 
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river, it is »bout eigjtity yards broad and fordable.except in the rainy season. 
To the north-west ofBisjorra lies Sidli, distant six coss, the rerideuce of 86- 
raj Narain, Raja of that Zemindari. The intennediate country is covered 
with lon^ grus, with a few huts here wd there, which are not observable until 
the traveller is close upon them. The jimgle is very high, but there is a track 
or footpath as far as Sidli. From Sidli to the Northern hills Uiere is no 
road in Uie rainy season, or from Bysakh to Kartik : in the month of Assin the 
jungle begins to be burned, and after this operation has been repeated seve- 
ral times, the roadis cleared. The passage through this jungle is attended 
with innumerable inconveniencies of which the following are some. From 
Bijni to the hills, the whole country is covered with a species of reed called 
Khagrah, interspersed here and there, with forest trees. The jungle is of such 
height that an elephant or rhinoceros cannot be seen in it when standing up, 
and it is so full ofleeches that a person cannot mov^ a hundred yards, without 
having his body wherever it has been scratched by thegrass, covered with these 
animals ; so Uiat a single person cannot get rjd of them without assistance. 
In this jungle, when the sun shines, the heat is intolerable, and when the sun 
ceases to shine, a person cannot remain in it without a Are, on account of the 
innumerable rausquitoes and other insects with which it is filled. When the 
sun shines they retire, but in the evening and morning, and. all night, men and 
cattle are tormented by them,* and they are only to be dispersed by the smoke 
of a fire. In this jungle there ore tygers, bears, elephants, rhinoceroses, buf- 
liiloes, monkies, wild hogs, deer, &c. but from nine o'clock in the morning un- 
til three in the afternoon, they keep in thejungle, and are seldom seen except 
in the morning and evening. To the north of Sidli six coss, lies the village of 
Bengtolli ; between tliese places there i.s nothing but jungle, and at Beng- 
tolli there are only four or five families. To the north-west of Bengtolli 
lies Tlmunah Gendagram. There is her^ ,a party, qf Bhhteas but no vil- 
lage, nor are there any hbiises on the road ; the aanje sort of jungle continues, 
but begins at Bengtolli t#ibe interspersed more thickly with 8al trees, .lust 
before aniving at Gendagram, w&crossed the new and oldBhfir rivers about 
eighty yards broad, and fordable, except in the rains. • To the north-west 
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of Geridagram, six coss, lies (he village of Zilitnjhar, containing about fif- 
teen or twenty families of the Mech caste. The road is a continued jungle 
Avith trees, and without a single habitatiofi or cultivated spot. The Meches 
cultivate rice and cotton, and a space of about a mile in diameter is cleared 
around the village, One coss west of Gendagram we crossed the Champainati 
river, about twenty yards broad and exceedingly rapid. It is fordable ex- 
cept after heavy rain. To the west of Zilinijhar eight coss lies Kachnbari 
containing five or six Bhfitea houses called Changs. Tlrere ai‘e a few houses 
and rice fields at one place on the road. The cOuntry is covered with fo- 
re.sts, and the long Aveeds begin to disappear. As far as Kachnbari the 
ground, is level, but somewhat higher than the intermediate space be- 
tAveen Zilimjhar and Sidli. West of Zilimjhar we passed the Dalpani, a 
river of the same description as the Champamati. To the north of 
Kachnbari, six coss, lies Pakkeehagga which is merely a large stone on 
the side of the river. The road leads through a forest of Sal trees and 
rnns^ chiefly along the hanks of a river : at Pakkeehagga small hills com- 
mence ; there are no habitations on the road. One coss north-west of 
Kaclnibari, we crossed the Sarabhanga river. It is about eighty yards 
broad and exceedingly rapid but is fordable except after heavy rain. To 
the north of Pakkeehagga, eight coss, is the hill of Ilissn-.sinh Avhere the 
Sfiba of Cherang resides during the cold wej^tber. Tli(;re is no village 
here nor on the roail, which runs over small hills, and through forests of Sal 
and other trees. We crossed three small .streams on this march Avithont 
bridges. To the north-Avest of Bissn-sinh, sixteen coss, lies Dfibleng, Avhere 
there is one Bliutea house. There are no villages on the road, but the country 
to the west of Dfibleng is inhabited, and furnished us with porters'. The 
road leads over to the hill of Kamli-snkka, a very lofty mountain, from which 
the Berhiimpooter and the fiarroAv hills are distinctly seen ; the road is about 
ambit broad, ami passable for loaded horses. There are no bridges on this day's 
rbnte. We started before sunrise and arrived at Dfibleng at teho'^rlock at 
jiight ; the hills are bare towards the top, but lower down they are covered 
AA ith trees, and a fcAV fir trees begin to be seen on the north-west declivity 
of Kuinli-sukka. At the bottom of this hill, prcAionsly to arriving at 
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Dublcng, we crossetl a small rivulet. To the west of Dftbleng, eight coss 

* 

lips Cberaug, the residence of a Siiba during the hot weather. The road 

is hilly, but no very high mountains were passed, and it is practicable for 

cattle of any description ; there are a few scattered houses on the way. 

Clierang is visible from DAbleng, and the houses can be seen in clear 

weather without the aid of a glass. After proceeding half a coss from Dfib- 

leng, we crossed a river over a wooden bridge ; an elepliant might pass 

this pai-t of the road by going below. After crossing this river, fir ti eos 

begin to prevail, scantily interspersed with otlier kinds. At Clierang 

there jp i»o village, but to tlie south of it, the country is said to be inhabited. 

At Clierang there is a stone-house, inclosed with walls, after the fashion ol 

the Bhfiteas. To the north of Cherang, ten coss, lies Majang, from which 

place Cherang is visible without the aid of a glass. The direct distance is 

estimated at only three coss, hut we were from sunrise to about three in 

the afternoon on the way. The road is hilly hut passable for cattle all the 

way. We crossed one river about half-way by a subsl'antial wooden 

» 

bridge. The river was rapid and not fordable, but to the south the bed 
was wider and the water sliallow. No houses or cultivation were seen on 
this day’s march. At Majang there is a village of about seven or eight fomi- 
lies, liv ing in houses with earthen walls, the ryuts not being allowed to build 
with stone. To the north-east of Majang, nine coss, lies Harassh where 
there is only one house, and none on the road. After descending the hill 
from Majang, we arrived at the bank of the Piissh Mhssh river, which 
runs by Phnakha and Andipur, and continued not far from its left bank 
all the way, as we judged from tlie noise of the watehi when w e could not 
see it. On this day’s march scarcely any trees except firs were seen. Some 
of the bills were bare towards the top. The road was the worst vve had 
hitherto travelled over, running in many places along the sides of precipit- 
ous banks. It is barely passable for horses, but there is a road along (lie 
river, by which it is said elephants can proceed. We started from Ma- 

0t 

jang at sun-rise and arrived at 3 P. M. at Harassfi immediately after 
crossing a river by a wpodep bridge. To the right of oiir route there was a 
very high mountain. From IIarass6 north-west, eight coss, lies Kishtiyei, 
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where there is a single Choukidar.' Before arriving at Kishnyei, we 
crossed a river hy a wooden bridge ^ the road was entirely clestitute-o/ 
habitations, but better than that of yesterday and passable for horses or ele- 
phants. * We started in the morning and arrived at 2 P. M . From Kishnj ei 
west, ten cobs, lies Jhargaon where there is one house for the Pilo, and some 
huts for slaves. On the road we saw no bouses or cultivation. The road 
is like that of yesterday but there is one very steep ascent, passable however 
for cattle of any description. We stfirted from Kishnyei early in the morn- 
ing and arrived about 5 P. M. atjhai^aon. There is some rice cultivated 
at this place. On this day’s march we crossed one river on a wooden^ bridge 
and three smaller streams. From Jhargaon west, twelve coss, lies Challa, 
where there is a village containing eight or ten families, and an extensive 
tract of cultivated land to the south-east. Half-way thtn e is a small village 
and some cultivation. Our route of this day and yesterday was along (he left 
bank of the Phssh Mhssh river, which comes from Pfmakba, but at some 
distance from it. Before aniving at Challa, we forded a small river about knee 
deep. From Challa north, ten coss, lies Khodakha where the Governor of 
Andipur resides during the hot weather. At Khodakha there is a village of 
about sixty houses including convents, and a fort, but there is little cultiva- 
tion, the climate being too cold for rice to come to perfection. From Challa 
to Khodakha, the road ascends the greater part of the way, and is crossed by 
three streams (believed to be the same,) by wod?len bridges. The road was 
passable for horses but scarcely for elephants. Khodakha is situated on a 
flat space on the banks of a stream, and at a great height. From an eminence 
a little to the west of it Andipur is visible. From Khodakha, ten coss w est, 
lies the fort of Andipur. After leaving Khodakha and beginning to descend 
the hill, Andipur and the river become visible. The road descends all 
the way and is very steep and scarcely passable for cattle. Close to An- 
dipur we crossed the Pfissd river. At Andipur there is a fort but no village. 
It is situated above the confluence of thePflssfl and Mbssfl rivers ; there is 
some level ground and cultivation near it, and villages at no great distance. 

The route from Andipur to Cooch Behar being already known, the rest 
of the jounial is omitted. 



On the Black Deer of Bengal. 


By Mons. a. DUVAUCEL. 


Sir, 


To Ike Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 


I HAVE the honor to address you a short dissertation on the Hip* 
pelaphus of Aristotle, u hich I think J have recognized in the great species^ 
which bears the name of Black Deer in Bengal. 

I shall feel extremely flattered if my conjecture should appear to the So* 
ciety to be well founded, and if they judge these observations worthy their 
notice. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
A. DDVAUCEL. 

Chanuermgore, March \st, 1822. 


REMARKS ON THE HIPPELAPHUS OF ARISTOTLE. 

OF all the animals deseribed by the ancients, none ever gave rise to 
greater disquisitions among the moderns, than the iTjriX«<?Oi, ufAristolle, 
and if with respect to thfl Deer, 1 venture to express an opinion contrary 
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to that of those learned naturalists who have written on the snhject, it is be- 
cause J Jiave over them the advantage of having travelled in countries, and 
met witii species, which they had no opportunity of observing. 

“ Quin etiam Ilippelaphus satis jiibae summis continet armis, quiiformd 
“ equi et cervi, quam habet corapositam, nomen accepit, quasi equicerviis 
“ dici mcruisset — teuuissimo jubae ordine a capite ad suramos annos c ri- 
“ nescit. Propriura equicervo villus qui ejus gutturi modo barbae dependet. 
“ Gerit cornua utrunique, e^cept^ bmuinit — et pedes ha^bet bisulcos. 

“ Magnitudo equicervi non dissidet a cervo. Gignitur apud Arachotas, 
“ ubi etiam boves sylvestres sunt, qui differunt ab urbanis, quantum inter siii 
“ urbanos et sylvestres interest. Sunt colore atro, corpore robusto, rictu 
“ leviter adunco : cornua gerunt resupinatiora. Equicervo cornua sunt 
“ Capr^ae proxim^.” — ^ist. Anini, lib. xi. cap, i. Trans, oj' Thiodore Qaza, 

Most of the Mammi/era described by Aristotle, having been found in all 
the countries of Europe, it was the more natural to believe this was the 
case, also with regard to the Ilippelaphus ; considering also that animals of 
this kind generally spread over the whole of a continent, and that moreover 
the description given by the Macedonian naturalist, accorded in many res- 
pects with one of the species most common among us, {Ccrcus Elnphus, Linn.) 

' Besides it has beeiji remarked, that the species of Deer, were singularly 
motlitied by tlje pature of the soil on which they lived, and that the same 
aiiimal, after quitting barren mountains to inhabit fertile vallies, soon ex- 
changed its rugged appearance, lost its hair more or less dark, and even 
put off its ensemble, sometimes thick and heavy, to assume forms of more 
elegance, colours of lighter hues, and faculties more exquisite. 

It had also been observed that age operated so complete a metamorpho- 
sis, that the^iaine individual was not to be recognized when old. 
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The cotnmon Deer had also been kiiouii to wear a short, soft, thin sown 
coat, and afterwards it had been seen covered w itli long, rough, and dark 
Imjr, and even to have on its neck and chin such long hairs as to bear the 
appearance of a mane and beard. 

It was also well known that numerous local or accidental causes luiglit 
alter the horns, either as to their size or their direction, and even the number 
of their branches ; and, ever persuaded that Deer claimed no indigenous 
country, but lived equally well in all places, it was thought that Aristotle s 
description might be either unfaithful or incomplete, rather than allow that 
great observer to have described exactly an animal no longer to be found. 

Gesner, Cains, and others among the learned have pretended that the 
IIip|)elaphus was no other than the Ijlk (Cci'vus j\lccs Linu.) which in fact 
bears some of llie characteristic marks indicated by Aristotle. Buffon how- 
ever ill opposing this error triumphantly, falls into another in considering 
tlie liippelaplius as a variety of tlic European Deer. Exleben and Linnapus 
recognized it in the Deer of the forests of Germany, and, on that accoiiiil, 
called it Cervus llippclupkus^ still considering it as a variety of the EVa- 
phus. Monsieur Cuvier himself thought it right to adopt the opinion of his 
[)redecessors, and this idea confirmed by so many respectable authorities, 

so generally received at present, that it ^^ill require almost as many years 
to destroy, as were requisite to establish it. 

And yet it appeared natural to believe iii the existence of the Ilippela- 
j>hns as a peculiar species, since the Europe Deer very common in Be ngal, 
nmst have been so likewise in tliose neighbouring couiilrJes, visite d by Aris- 
toJe, and that having it in his power often to compare these kinds of ani- 
Jii.vls, tiiat great naturalist could hot have mistaken them. l"or as to the 
peculiarities of a beard and mane,- of size and colour, if they w erc^ to be 
met with in a certain degree in the Europe Dcer, there also existed anolln r 
character very specific, that ot the horns, which Aristotb; co?uj)ares to tho^e 
of tlie Itoe-buck, a diflercuce too marked to be considered as a modiiicati 
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on, and yet a <lisUnction too ake to be made by any one not well practised 
in natural history. ■ 

But these reflections could not ta^^]^ace amidst the prejudices that re- 
garded the Ifippelaphns, and if we suggest tliem now, it is liecause wo 
have recently learned that Mens, Cuvier has recognized it in a stuft ani- 
mal in England, and because chance has thrown in our way a new Deer, 
so similar to the one described by Aristotle, that no doubt can remain of its 
being the very same animal, since this species, ' very numerous in Bangui, 
and equally common on the banks of the Indus, must also be easily met 
with in the province of the Arachotas, situate on this side mount Caucasus, 
between Persia and India, where Aristotle made Ids observation, and where, 
in fact, there exists a large kind of bl^k Deer winch the Persians call 
Sjfah-A/m, 

This animal, which we have repeatedly observed in the mountains of 
Sylhet, as well as at Sumatra, and of which two individuals are now existing 
in the menagerie at Barrackpore, attains a much larger growth than the 
common Deer, being much taller, and differing from >t also by its coat 
whkh is of a darker hue, from which it derives in all countries the name 
of Black Deer . — Ifousso Jtam with the Malays ; I(dla Hariif, in Bengal, 

When two years old, its lower jaw and its neck are covered with hairs, 
long and hard, similar to a mane and beard, though |)recisely neither the 
one, nor the other, since they are not implanted on the chin only, but de- 
scend on the sides and under the neck. Consequently the appellation of 
mane is no more correct than that of beard, and perhaps Aristotle might be 
taxed with a slight negligence, were it not tliat we may believe him to 
have seen the animal at a distance only, or that in default of the appropri- 
ate words, he may have chosen those that conveyed a juster idea of a lower 
jnw and a neck covered with long hair. 

The physiognomy (if I may nswthat expression in English) of the Black 
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Deer differs widely from tlnvt of^ny other, and even gives to it something 
of the appearance of the horse, which added to its size and marte may pos- 
sibly have contributed to give it the name of Hippelaphus. Its lai'ger ears, 
and itsi tail better furnished with hair than that of Deer in glPrieral, are tithli- 
tioaal specific characters, which distinguish it from thehi, arid its liorhf!, 
forked at tlie extremities and with only one antler at (he base, atri precise^ 
ly such as are indicated by Aristotle, that is, those of a Roe-buck.* 

The female differs from the male by the total want of horns, as Aristo- 
tle observes, and liy somewhat shorter hair on the neck and inferior jaw, 
but even in the absence of this last peculiaritj% which driribtlei^s is scarcely 
perceptible in the younger individuals, it is easily distinguished by the co- 
lour of its coat, whicli is always darker than that of the common Doe. 

The Ilippelaplius condemned to the same habits with other Deer, 
lives in numerous flocks, or in insulated pairs, according to its age or to 
the season of tlie year. These two epoclis, as well as tlic j)laces frequent- 
ed by tliein, have great intluence on their size arid colour, as it has been re- 
marke<l on (he Ccrvns ]£laphus. In countries where food is not abundant, 
and where moreover they have to fly from powerful enemies, none are 
found, blit of a middling size. On tlie contrary, those who live in countries 
where vegetation is rich, and wliere tygers are not common, attain very 
considerable dimensions, and we have seen some in the island of Sumatra 
not inferior to the largest horses. 


The Iliiiiielaphus is equally to be met with in Java, and it is probably 
the same animal indicated by Pennant, and Shaw, under the name of 
Great Axis, as an inhabitant of the iiiarsliy forests of Borneo. 


• We most remember a very important observation of BulTon’s with respect to the Latin traiislati' 
on of Theodore Gaza, which is that he has translated the word goxoy, by Capruy in VmxxoiCaprea, and 
therefore the word Caprea must be substituted to that Capra, i> c. the horns of the Roc-buch to thodo 
of the Goaf, 

U 
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If the preceding remarks and conjectures are well founded, it will re- 
sult from them ; 

1st. Tliat the Hippelaphus of AristStle is in reality a peculiar species 
very different from the Europe Deer, Cervus Elaphus, with which it has 
liitherto been confounded. 

2d. That the name of Hippelaphus does not belong to the Deer that is 
so called in the Syslemi Natures, by Linneeus, and Gnielin. 

3d. Tiiat the Hippelaphus is no other tlian Pennant’s Great Axis, which 
alone ought hereafter to bear the name of Cervus Hippelaphus, 
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Jn Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of 
Orissa Proper, or Cuttack. 


By a. STIRLING, Esq. 


PART I. 

Ciencral Description, lioundaries Ancient and ISIodern, Soil, Productions, 
Geology, Itieers, Towns, Commerce, Population, Revenues, Political Jnsti- 
tulions and Land Tenure. 

THE oxtont and boundaries of tlie territory called Orissa, have under- 
gone many and essential clianges at different periods of its history, and 
remain to this day very ill-defined and imperfi'Cfly understood. 'J'lie cor- 
responding J^uranic division of Utkala Desa or in tlie \ulgar tongue 
Ulkal K’hand reaehed on the north to Tiimlook and Midnapore, taking 
in a portion of Rfirha Oes in Rengal, and south to the Rasikulia or 
Itasikoila Nadi which flows into the sea at Canjain. On the east it 
was bounded by the ocean and the river Hoogly, and on the west by 
Sdiipur, B6nay, and other ilependencies of Seinbhelpur and Gon- 
dwana. Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had anciently less e.xtended limits, the Rasikulia river marking its 
southern and the Kans Bans which passes near Soro, in latitude about 21°. 
10'. N. its northern c.xtreme; but in the progress of migration and con- 
quest, the Uria nation carried their name and language over a vast ex- 
tent of territory, both on the sea shore and in the hills, including besides 
Orissa properly so called, a portion of Bengal and of Telingana. Dur- 
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iiig the sway of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, for a period of near- 
ly four centciries, the boundaries of the Raj of Orissa may be stated as fol- 
lows, with siiificient accuracy for a general description. North, aline drawn 
from the Tribeni or Tirvoni gliat above Hoogly, through Bislienpur to the 
frontier of Patkfim ; east, the river Hoogly and the sea ; south the Goda- 
veri or Ganga Godaveri ; and west, a line carried from Sinhbhhm to Sone- 
])ur, skirting Gangpur, Setnbhelpur and its dependencies, and thence 
througli Bastfir to Jaya|)ur, and the Godaveri. Thus in the more prosperous 
days of the Orissan monarchy, and that too at no very remote period, it 
comprised within its limits four of our modern zillahs entire, and portions 
of three others, viz. Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam, with 
parts of the Jungle Mehals, Hoogly, and Rajamundry, besides a portion 
of the hills and woodland country of Goadwana. The degree of autho- 
rity exercised by tlie sovereign power throughout this extensive territory, 
fluctuated of course’ greatly at diftbrent periods, depending on the per- 
sonal character of the reigning Prince, the circumstances of the times, 
and the conduct, resources and dispositions of the numerous dependant 
Rajas and feudatories, whose principalities or jurisdictions have at all 
times formed so remarkable and important a feature in the political 
geography of Orissa. Occasionally the conquests of the Gajapati Princes 
extended into tlie more remote parts of Telingana, and even to the Car- 
natic, hut it appears that they never obtained a firm footing in any ac- 
quisitions ; South of the Ciodaveri and during the last century of their in- 
dependance, their possession even of Rajamendry was much contested and 
<listurhed by the Ballmini sovereigns of the Deccan. One of the first ar- 
rangements of the ministei's of Akher on anne^xing Orissa to the Dewani 
of the Mogul empire, was to join Ilbogly and its ten dependent Meiials, 
to Bengal. The Mogul 8ubali of Orissa then comprised the whole coun- 
try stretching from Tumlook and Midnapore on tiie north, to the fort of 
Rajamendry oi R«vj Mahendri south, divided into the’five unequally apporti- 
oned, ^•Sircars, callixl Jellasore, Budruck, Cuttack, CAlinga Dundpat, land 

* Tfic three first of these were after Akber s reigu subdivided into lesser Sircars, which will be cuu- 
mcrnled in another [ilace. 

t Dumlpai iiu|)IJC5 uuc of the larijcr territorial divisions under the old Uria Raj. 
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Rajanlutidfy. The rast ratige of frilly eonrilfy bdiinding Ihe Subah to the 
westward, from Bishenpiii* doMn to the neighbourhootl of Karroride, llas- 
tar and jayapul', classed tttider a separate head in the Revenne ac- 
counts of the empire, for reasons \Vhich will be subsequently stated, 
and was allowed for fOany years after the Wiohaminedan conquest, to re- 
main entirely under the fnartrfgOment of its Native Chiefs, subject either 
to the condition of Military service or to the payment of a light quit rent. 
Very oarly after the settlement Of the EmperOr Akber, if not indeed at the 
moment of its formation, the Sircar of llajamendry and tliat portion of ICa- 
linga Dos Mhich lies south ofTikali Raghunat'hpur were dismembered 
from Orissa, by the successful encroachments of the Mohammedan Kings 
of Golconda, called the Kiitteb Shahis, but of this event, no distinct ac- 
count is given in the history of the country. At the opening of Moham- 
med Tacki Khan’s administration, A. I). 1720, who governed as the 
Naib or Depitty of tlie Nazim of the three provinces, the most authentic 
Revenue records exliibit the Subah of Orissa as extending from a place 
called R^idha Dewal seven coss beyond the town of Midnapore to Ti- 
kali* Raghiinatlipur, one of the estates in or near the Mahendra Mali 
range of hills in Oanjam, a computed distance of 170 coss, and on the west 
from the sea at False Point to the Bermhl Pass, reckoned at coss eiglity- 
live. Before the close of liis government its limits had l)econie much re- 
duced. "^rhe Oflicers of (he Nizam of Hyderabad intriguing with the 
powerful Zemindars (Poligars) of theGanjani district, contrived to alicn«ato 
from (he Province the w hole of the country south of the Chilka Lake. On 
the Bengal side, views of financial convenience induced the Nawab 
Slifija Uddiii Mohammed Khan to annex the mehals included in the 
old Jellasore Sircar, as far as the Subanrekba, to the territory immr‘di- 
ately dependent on the Moorshedabad Government, with the e\T('|)tion 
of i^Tgunaulis Pattaspur, &c. It was thus bounded, viz. by the Su- 

Mr. Grant in Lis Political Survey of the Nortlirrn Sircars calls this place “ Tcckaly or Pojro- 
natil’hpore on the ►ea coast 43 miles N. E. iroiu Cicacolo, the inheritance of l)co another de- 

scendant of the Ko}al family of Orissa but mure inuucdialely branching from that of Kiincd;.’' 
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I»anreklia and Porgnnnah Pattaspur, &c. north, and by the Chilka Lake 
on the south; fast, by the ocean, and we<t by the BermhI Pass, that 
Orissa was relinquished to the Berar Mahrattas, by the famous AliVerdi 
Khan in 17M-6 A. D. in lieu of the sums which he iiad stipulated to pay 
as Chouth; and it is to this tract, the modern zillah of Cuttack, which may 
not inaccurately be called Orissa Proper from its comprising the ancient 
original country of the l/ria or Odra nation, and from the circumstance 
of its retaining amongst the natives of the present day the exclusive appel- 
lation of Or Desa or Oresn, that the following description is intended chief- 

ly to apply. 

TIk? Piiran.s anti Upapiirans are lavish in their praises of Utkal K'hand,* 
Ihe real etymology of which word 1 apprehend to be, “The famous portion 
or country,” and not, the famous country of Kala, as rendered by a very high 
authority. It is declared to be the favorite abode of the Devatas, and to boast 
a po[)ulatiou composed, more than half, of Brahmins. The work called the 
KapilaSanhitfi, in which Bharadwfija Muni explains to his incpiiring pupils, 
tlie origin, Jiistory, and claims to sanctity of all the remarkable K/tetrs of 
Orissa o|)ens with the following panegyric : “ Of all the regions of the earth 
Jlharata K hand, is the most distinguished, and of all the countries ofBha- 
rataK’hand, IJtkalaboasts the highest renown. Its whole extent is one unin- 
ten-upted Tirt'h (place of pilgrimage.) Its happy inhabitants live secure 
of a reception into the world of s[)irits, and those who even visit it, and 
bathe jn its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their sins though they may 
weigh like mountains. AVho shall describe adequately its sacred streams, 
its temples, its khetrs, its fragrant flowers and fruits of exipiisite flavour, 
and all the merits and advantages of a sojourn in such a land. What ne- 
cessity indeed can there be for enlarging in the praises of a region, which 
the Devatas themselves delight to inhabit?” The Panjias or Annalists of 
Orissa are fond of relating, that when the famous Sivai Jay Sinh, the Ge- 

* Some of the Pundits of Cuttack explain it to mean the region famous in the Caliyuga for its 
temples and khetrs. 
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nerul cfAkber, marched with an army into the country in lo80, A. D. ho 
was struck with amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahanadi, 
its vast (*roN'd>ot Brahmins, its lofty temples of stone, and all the won- 
ders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar, and exclaimed, This country is 
not a fit subject for comjuest, and schemes of human amhition. It belongs 
wholly to the Gods', and is one entire Tirt'h.” He accordingly interfered 
little in its affairs and soon returned to Hindustan, leaving a large share of 
authority in the hands of its Native Princes. 

Tlio Hindus of modern times however, freely admit, that the eslimalion 
in \\ hich Orissa is or was held, is to be ascribed entirely to its temples, |)laces 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahinanical inslitutions. At all events, the European 
oliserver will soon discover, that notwithstanding its Puranic celebrity, lint 
soil of the country is generally poor and unfruitful, all its natural produc- 
tions of an inferior (piality, ami that its inhabitants rank the lowest, in 
the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any people on this side of 
India. 

The modern Orissa or Cuttack, comprises, as is well known, an exten- 
sive, little explored rt'gion, on the west, consisting chiefly of hills and fo- 
rests, intersected by many fertile plains and vallies ; and a plain level 
<'ountry, extending from tlie foot of that barrier to the sea, evidently of al- 
luvial formation, the uniform surface of ^liicli is not disturbed by a single 
rocky elevation throughout its whole extent — nor does a single stone oceur 
h(^tween the beds of iron clay lying on the wcst<‘rn frontier, and theoeean, 
if we except the curious spheroidal concretions of calcareous matter or 
limestone nodules which are found very generally dispersed. The province 
inay he considered as divided both naturally and politically into threii re- 
gions, distinguished from each other by their climate, general aspect, pro- 
ductions and the institutions prevailing on them, \iz. 1st. Tin? marshy 
wooodland tract which extends along the sea shore, from the neighbour- 
hood of the black Pagoda to the Suhanrekha varying in breadth from live 
miles to twenty : 2adly. The plain and open country betuceii this and the 
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hills, whose breadth on the north is as trifling as ton or fifteen miles, and 
never exceeds forty or fifty ; and 3rd. The hill country. The first and 
third are known to the natives as the Eastern and Western Rajwdra or 
Zeinindara, that is, the country occupied l)y the ancient feudal Cliieftains, 
Khandaits, Zemindars or Poligars of Orissa; and the second, as the Mo- 
gulbundi orKhaliseli, being that from which the indigenous sovereigns and 
the Mogid comiuerors of the country, derived the chief part of their land 
revenue, and which at present pays a rent to the British Government of 
Sicca lliipees 1,204,370; whilst the tribute yielded by the other extensive 
portions is lived in perpetuity at the low sum of Sicca Hupees 1,20,41 1.’*' 

It will be convenient to describe the soil, productions and geological 
formation of the country in the order above noticed. 


The first region has much of the character of the Sunderbans, in its swamps 
and marshes, innumerable winding streams swarming with alligators, its 
dense jungles and noxious atmosphere, but wants entirely that grandem of 
forest scenery, wliich diversifies and gives a romantic charm-ter to many 
parts of the latter. Tlie broadest part of it is divided among.,t the Rajas of 
Kanka and Knjang, and the Khandaits of Herrispur, Merichpur, Bi^hen- 
pur, Golra and others of less note. The Killah or /eniiudaiu estate of 
Al likewise comes in for a share. Northward of Kanka tl.e <iu. u' it y of 

Jungle diminishes up to the neighbourhood of Balasore, but the whole 
space is intersected by numberless nullahs which deposit, and creeks whidi 
retain, a (pianlity of fine mud, forming morasses and quicksands highly 


dangerous to the unwary or uninformed traveller. The surface ot the wlnne 
is covered with coarse reedy grass, and brushwood, valuable as fuel to the 
salt manufacturers. One meets also with much of the Jhao or Tamarix Iii- 


dica, interspersed with quantities of a stunted dwarf P;dm, called llintal 


. The Jemma ot Khorcta, which belongs to the Rt.jwir., but is at present under the immediate 
management of the English Revenue Officers, iu consequence of the dispossessjon of the Riqn JB not 
jnclttUed in this slatemcut of l*and Revenue. 
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(Phcenix Paliidosa). Generally, here pure sand appears, more especially to 
the southward, about the black Pagoda, the surface of it is covered with a 
thick net work, formed bj' the interlaced stalks of a creeping convolvulus, 
with bilobate succulent leaves, which are for half the year loaded with 
large gay looking How ers of a bright reddish purple. The natives call it 
Kynsarilat/i. A delicate succulent plant w ith small bright green leaves 
growing thi('k^ together (class Tetraiidria, order Moiiogyiiia) is also very 
common, and thcsumiiiits of the sand hills are for the most part crowned with 
tufts of the Asclepias Gigantea and a stiff thorny gramineous jdant known 
by the name of the Goru Kanta. TIic |)revailing timber is the Suiidari 
(Query, fbditiera Litoralis, or a species of Sterculia !) Extensive thi(!kets 
of the liiorny bamboo n uder travelling impraclic ahlc in most parts ofKu- 
jang, Horispur, &c. except by w ater. The whole of the jungles abound 
witli Leo|)ar(ls, Tygers, and w ild liutfaloes, and the rivers at tin; flowing of 
the tide are perfe(‘tly surcharg<‘d with large ami voracious Alligators of the 
most dangerous kind, Tim climate seems to be hurtful even to the natives, 
who are peculiarly subject to two formidable dis(‘ases, the Elephantiasis, 
and a species of dysentery called the »Sul, besides tlic commoner cotu^ 
j)iaints of fever and ague. 

In this wild inhospitable tract however the finest salt of all India is ma* 
mifacturcil, uhicli under the monopoly system, yields annually to the Compa- 
ny a net IJevenue tailing liitle short of eighteen lacs of Rupees. 7'lie pro- 
duce, di^linguislied tor it> whiteness and [lurity IxCore it has passed into 
th(^ hands ol the Merchants, is of the species called Pangali procured by 
boiling. J lie process oliserved by the Molungliees or iiiauufaeturers is rude 
and simple to the last degree, The sea- water which is brought up hy va- 
rious small channels to the neighboiirliood of (he manufacturing stations 
or khalaris, is lirst mixed up and saturated witJi a quantity of the salt 
earth or etllorcscence, which forms on the surface of the low ground all 
around, after it has been overflowed by the high tides, ^aiid which being 
scraped ofl by the JVXoluijghees, is thro>vii into cylindrical recepta- 

Y 
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olos of earth having a vent underneath, and a false bottom made of 
twigs and straw. The strongly impregnated brine filtering through the 
grass, is carrie{i, by a channel dug in the ground, to a spot at hand, 
Miri ounded with an enclosure of mats, in the centre of which a number of 
obJcnig earthern pots, generally about tw o hundred, are cemented together 
by mini into the form of a dome, under which is a tire place or oven. The 
brine is poured into this collection of pots or choolahs, and boiled until a 
suUicieat degree of evaporation has taken place, when the salt is taken out 
as ii forms, with iron ladles, and collected in heaps in the open air. The 
lioaps are afterwards thatched with reeds, chiefly the Nal (Arundo karka) 

and remain in. this state until sold, or removed by the Otlicers of the 
Agency. 


Occasional patches of rice cultivation are to be met with in tliis portion 
of tlic Rajwara producing sufficient grain for local consumption, and the 
Kaja of Kanka e.xporfs even a considerable quantity both to Calcutta and 
Cuttack, file sea all along the coast yields alnindance of line fish, of which 
upwaiils of sixty-one edible kinds are enumerated, l)y the natives. Those 
most prized by Europeans are the Sole or Banspatti, Tapsiya (Mango 
Tdsh,) Pliirki (Pomiret,) Gajkarma (Whiting,) Hilsa (Sable Fish,) Kharan- 
ga 01 Mullet, a iish (allied the Bijay Rain something resembling Maekarel, 
and the Sal or Salia. The Chilka F^ake produce's noble Bhekti or Cockup. 
Tin' value of the e.xccllent Turtle, Oysters, Crabs, and Prawns, found off 
b.dse Point, and in <»(lier parts, was unknown to the natives prior to their 
subjection to the British rule, but tln'y are now of course eagerly sought 
after, to su[)ply tin; stations of Balasore, Cuttack and Juggunnath. The 
great season for fisliing is in the w inter months, from October to February, 
whilst the wind and the surf are moderate. At this time all along the 
Nortlu'rn coast tlic fishermen go out in parties of from twenty to thirty 
each, with large nets, which they set up before the commencement offlood 
tide, with the aid of bamboo poles, in the form ofavast triangle, having the 
base open towards the shore. As the tide retires the fishermen take in 
and close up the nearest nets, thus driving the fish into the apex of the 
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li iaiigle wlie]*e there is a net placed with a large pouch ready for tlieir re- 
ception. The quantity obtained at a haul in this way is often prodigious. 
The produce is taken to the neighbouring villages for sale, after reserving a 
sufficiency for home consumption, and a large quantity travels far into the 
interior, unprepared in any way, which it of course readies in tln^ last stage 
of putridity, but not on that account a bit the less palatable or acceptable 
to the nice and scrupulous Hindu. 

On emerging from the insalubrious and imintercsling tract just describ- 
ed, you arrive at the second and most important division of Cuttack, called 
tlie Mogulbandi or Klialiseh land whii'li is divided into 150 IVrgunnahs, 
and 2301 Estates of individuals, recordtMl in the jiublic account of tin' Bri- 
tish (Jovernment as Zemindars and Proprietors of tlie soil. Though this 
region Ix Jii general highly cultivated, and produces most of the grains ami 
vegetables common in Bimgal, its soil is certainly for llie most part of a 
poor and nnfriiitlul descriplion. South of tlie MaliAnadi it may bo cha- 
racterized as generally light and sandy. Beyond that river, and especially 
in the neigliljonrliood of the lulls, it ae<piires a clayey consistency, and ap- 
pearance, and is ofUm remarkably white*. Often too, for miles togctlier it 
has the surface strewed with a thin s])rinkling of gravel or limestone con- 
cretions called l)y tlie natives Gengti. This desrri[)tion of soil extends 
jiearly to Midnaporc. It is generally speaking hungry and unproductive, 
particularly near the hills ; and large plains occur, as about Dhamnaglier and 
Badrak, wliieh are wliolly unfit for cultivation, grow ing notliing but low 
stunted brushwood, chiefly the w ild Corunda and tufts of the Beua grass. 

Rice is the great article of produce, and consequently of food, through- 
out Orissa Proper. In the Pergnnnahs north of the Byterim it is almost 
the sole object of agricultural labor. The grain is in general large and 
nutritions but coarse, and is considered far inferior to the avenige jiroduce 
ot Bengal and Beliar. The two great rice crops of Cuttack are called tlie 
Saved and Beali. Of these the first and principal one is sown in May 
nnd June, and reaped from tlie middle of November to the middle of Ja- 
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unary. The land which grows it rarely yields any second crop. The 
second in imporfance called the Beali is sown about the same time on 
the higher lands, and the produce is obtained from the end of August till 
the end of September. Afterwaixls a plentiful crop of the Rubbee grains 
is derived from the same fields. There is another less abundant crop called 
the Satkia put into the ground m August and September, and reaped in 
November, and an inferior description of rice w hich is sown in low marsliy 
spots at the opening of the cold weatJier, and by frequent transplantation and 
iirigation is rendered fit for cutting, in the following April. The cultivation 
ofthelatt('r sort called takes place chiefly in the Pergunnahs between 

Khhrdah, the Cliilka Lake and the sea. 

In the Nortliern Pergunnahs the Sared rice cultivation is occasionally 
but rarely diversified with a few patches of Sugar-cane, Tobacco, and Ihil- 
ma Christi, in spots suited to tlicir production. In the Central and South- 
ern parts however abundant crops of pulse, millet and vegetable oils are 
raised during the cold w eather, the chief of which are enumerated below.* 
Next to rice, the cidture of the Areiul or Palma Christi (Ricinns Commu- 
nis) is perhaps the most abniidant. The natives undoubtedly use the oil in 
their coininon cookery, mixed w ith a small quantity of mustard seed oil, 
w hich latter they prefer for luirning as being the most economical. Cotton, 
Sugar-caii(% and Tobacco are every where common South of the Bylerini 
but it must be acknowledge d that the produce is of a sorry description. 
The ricli(!r natives will not coinlescend to use tln^ Desi Tambaku and 
Il\c cotton formerly reejuired for the manufacture of the finer fabrics was 
nearly all imported from Berar. Good w lieat and a small quantity of bar- 
ley are grown in Pergunnahs Saibir and Asseresscr. There is but little 

* Viz. Munir, or Phaseolut 3Tunoo; M;is|i Kniai, or Phaseohs Jladiatus ; Clienna, or Lathyrus Apha- 
ea ; Khis.iri, or Lathyrus Sativus ; Ma.>>{jr, or CVerr /.ejw; Ailic, or Cyttsns Cajan ; Kulthi, or Z>o/i- 
chns bifiorui ; UiMkiuli, ( lien ) Phaseolus stuix, Uiait, ( Cicer Arivtinum ) ; Kangni, or Panicum Italicum; 
Makiiiuid Jenar, Andropoyon Soryum. Uajra (Paniciiin S(>icat»ini) ; Marcia (Eleusina Corocana) ; Til 
(or SesiMOBiiw Orieutalc) ; Saiisha or Sinapis Didiotoma and Phesi (Linuin usitalissiraum). 
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of the vegetables producing materials for dying, cordage, &c. reared \u 
the district, the Safflower (Carthamiis Tinctoria) IVit (Hibiscus Camiabi- 
nus) and Kasmii-a or Sana (Crotolarea Junctni) being the only kinds that 
are commonly met with. The culture of the Poppy, Mulberry and Indigo, 
is unknown in the plains of Orissa. Nor, what will appear strange, were 
the peasantry acquainted with the method of cultivating the Betlevino, un- 
til taught by the natives of Bengal some generations back. The Pip(‘r Bc- 
tle now flourishes in the gardens around Pfiri and in the neighbourhood 
of a few Brahmin villages, but tlie produce can be adequate only to thesup- 
])ly of a very limited consumption, notwithstanding the assertion of tlie au- 
thor of the work called the Ayeen Acberi or Institutes of Aeber, that 
“ they have a great variety of the Belle leaf in Orissa The spots which arc 
destined for the cultivation of Betle as also of Turmeric, Sugar-cane, &c. 
recpiire laborious preparation and the application of a large qivantity of 
manure, for which latter purpose the oil cake or Piri made of the refuse 
of the sesamum, mustard an<I other seeds of the same family is generally 
used. An occasional sprinkling of rotten straw, cow-dung and ashes is the 
only manure cxi)oiided in the fields which yield the other kinds of produce. 

Orissa has to boast of in the produce of its gardens though prais- 

ed by Abulfazl for the excellence and abundanci* of its fruits and flow ers. 
There is no deficiency however of the humbler kinds of potherbs, and cu- 
curbitaceous jilants, with the Hibiscus esculentus, tlui Solanum Melon- 
gena or egg plant, the sweet Potatoe and Lanka Mirch or Capsicum aii- 
nuum. ^ The native lists likewise comprize most of tlie ordinary gard<‘ii 
produce of India.* The commoner fruits are as elsewhere, the mango, the 

* Kachu (Arum Esculentum); MuIa(Raplmnus Sativus) ; KnrHa (Clromc Ppnlnpliylla} ; Dlian^ i 
(CoriaDdruiii Sativum); Ajwain (Liguslicum Ajwaiii) ; Mctthi (Trijfoiiclla Fu'inim Greuctm ) ; Pliut 
(Cucumu.H Moinordica) ; Kank{ir(do. Utilissiious) ; Brn ((^uciirriUH Madraspatana ) ; Pita 'l a- 

rai (Tricosantlict lobata); Diidadolo (Lufliipeiitaridra) ; Kalatu'Sa^.; (Cotivoloulus rrpiHiis) ; L,d 
Sa^ (Aiuaranthus ^atijiioiicus) ; Calra (Momoidicamuricata) ; KaJu SUima (l)oliclios Eiuilormoidcsj ; 
Sorva (AiietUuai Sorva), &c. &.c. 
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Phalsa (Growia Asiatica), the Jam (Eugenia Jambu), the Guava, Custard 
Apple, the Harphaleri (Phyllanthus Cheramela), the Chalta(DilleniaInd^- 
c:a), tlie Kc'iidliu (Embryopteris glutinifera), the Pomegranate, the Cashew- 
nut, tluj Jack, the Bel (CEgle Marmelos), the Kath-Bel or Wood Apple (Fe- 
lonia Elephantum), and thcKharanj (Galediipa Arborea), from whose fruit 
an oil is extracted, used for burning by the natives. The Wine palm (Boras- 
sus Flabelliforinis), and the Khajur (Phmnix Sylvestris), abound in parti- 
cular quarters. One rarely meets with the Cocoanut and Supdri except 
in the neighbourhood of Brahmin villages, though they would thrive every 
where well in Cuttack, more especially the former. In all times Cuttack 
has been famous for its abundant produce of the fragrant Keora or Ketaca 
(Pandaniis Odoratissimus). It grows every where wild, and is much used, 
jointly with several kinds of Euphorbia and Mimosa, for making hedge rows. 
The fruit borne in quantities by the female plant has much of the rich and 
tempting appearance of the Pine Apple, but on trial the inside proves to be 
hard, stringy, and tasteless. Its pith is used when boiled, as an article of 
food by the poorest classes, but seems to belittle prized even by them. An 
intoxicating spirit is distilled however from the strongly scented dowers of 
tlie male plant, to which the lower orders have no aversion. 

Tlie surface of tin* Mogulbandi is in most ])arts south of the Kans Bans 
embellished and di\er>irie(l with tine shadowy groves of Mangos, dense 
tl)ick(‘ts of Bamboo, and the most magnitieent Banyan trees. The better 
cultivated gardens arc loaded with Jessamines, Sambacks, Marigolds, Bau- 
liinias, the Hibiscus, Rosa Sinensis, Michelia Champaca, kc. About the 
huts of the natives we generally find in great quantities the Ilyperanthera 
Morunga, Melia azadirachta and Sempervirens, Aischynomene Sesban, and 
grandiflora, the Bombax lleptaphyllum, Nauclea orientalis, kc. w ith the 
usual proportion of plantains. 

That the inferior (piality and limited growth of many of the most valu- 
able jiroducts of agriculture in Orissa, are owing in a great degree to .some- 
thing unfavorable in the soil and climate, is clearly evinced by the indif- 
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ferent success attending tlie efforts of the European Residents in garden- 
ing. Much however must he ascribed to the general poverty, ignorance and 
want of enterprize of its peasantry and agriculturists. No one can enter tlu^ 
enclosures of the Sasans or villages held at a light quit rent by colonies of a 
particular class of Brahmins, without being instantly struck with the wide 
difference, whicli their precincts exhibit, as contrastetl with the aspect of 
ordinary IJria Monza. The higher description of cultivation \\ Inch prevails 
on those lands, the superior value of their produce, and the tlourishing 
grov(‘S and gardens which extend all around, evince \\hat may be effected 
])y intelligent industry, secured in the enjoyment of an ade quate return and 
undisputed proprietary possession, even in this little favored soil and climate. 
It is in such situations only and in the neighbourhood of some* of the well 
endowed temples, that the eye of tlie botanist is gratified by the presence 
of tliose graceful trees and plants, wliich constitute the chief ornament of 
the Indian Flora, such as the Nagacesara (Mesua Ferrca), the Moulsari 
( Vlimusops Elengi}, tlie Jonesia Asoca, the Ochna Squarrosa, the Sultan 
(lianqia or Calophyllum Inopliyllum, the Jarool (Lagers tree mia Flos Re- 
gina*), and the finer kinds of Ixora, interspersed with Cocoa and Areca nut 
tr(*es, and plantations of the botle vine, turmeric and ginger. The Sasaii 
Brahmins indeed are the only cultivators or land proprietors of Orissa who 
manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve their system of agricul- 
ture, or to raise any plant or produce beyond what the wants of nature ab- 
solutely demand. 

The Domestic Animals of the Mogulbandi do not rank higher in the 
scale of excellence than the produce of its soil. The horned cattle, sheep 
and goats are a miserable diminutive breed. A few fine buffaloes are 

domesticated on the eastern frontier for the sake of their milk, but they 
are not at all used as beasts of burthen. 

There is little game to be met with, excepting grey partridges, hares, 
snipes, jungle fowl and ducks of various kinds, and that little is ditlicnlt 
to be got at from the nature of the jungle. Few districts in India pcrlia]>y 
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possess fewer attractions for the sportsman. Tlie mention of the wild ani- 
jjiais will more properly come under the description of the hill portion of 
the district. 

7'lic third reajion to be described is that of the hills which bound tlie 
Mogulbandi to tliq, westward from the Chilka Lake to the Siihanrekha. A 
few groups extend into the plains, as at Derpen, Alemgir, Khfirdaii, 
Liml>ai, &c. and in tin; latitude of about 21° 20’ N. the hills take adirec- 
tion considerably to the eastward for some mil es, then turning north they 
compress the ll.ilasore Chncklah of the Mogulbandi xvithin very narrow 
limits. The <Iistance between the high land and the sea is no where mon! 
than from sixty to seventy miles. At lialasore a group of line rocky hills 
project boldly forth, to within sixteen or eighteen miles of the shores of 
the bay, which were known to the old navigators as the iNelligreen (iNilgi- 
ri) mountains, and between (jlaujam ami the Lake a low ridge aiipears ac- 
tually to run out into the sea, though in reality separated from its waters 
by a wide san<ly beach. The whole of this region, reaching west as far as 
Sonepur, Gondwana and its dependencies, in breadth proimbly nearly a 
hundred miles, and from .Sinhbhfim adjoining Midnapore, norlli, to (Jfim- 
ser in Ganjam south, a distance of certainly not less tlian (wo hundred 
miles, is parcelled out amongst sixteen Khetri or Khaudait Zemindars, 
who have been recognized by the British Govi'rnment as trilnitary Uajas. 
Along (he feet of the hills extends a chain of twelve more Kliiimlaitis in id 
by a similar class, some of whom pay a light tribute, but are subject to tlie 
British laws and regulations, whilst others have been assessed at the 
ordinary rate. Their estates or feudal jurisdictions are entered in tin; 
revenue accounts, under the Mogul designation of Killali* or caistle. 'I'lie 
greater killahs within the hills, are subdivided again into a vast number 
of dependant Gerhs or estates, which are held hy hereditary officers, called 

♦ The original nienninp: of AV/Zn was a fort or strong place on ft /<i7/ or motintnin, t1ioni;h in latter 
tfnios it ha.s become upplietl to alllciiitU of places of tlefence. The class of estates Iterc referred to 
always comprized some .strong hold, dilficolt of access, and more OT le.ss fortified. The term properly 
designating the principal residence of tlie chief, gradually became applied to his whole country ia 
the revenue aocouiits. 
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Khandaits, Dulbehras, Naiks or Bh(inias subordinate to the chief Zemin- 
dar. 


The hills visible from the low country between the Brahmani river 
and Gan jam, are chiefly a g ranite formation remarkable for its resemblance 
to sandstone, and for its containing vast quantities* of imperfectly formed 
garnets disseminated throughout, with veins of steatite considerably indu- 
rated. They occur generally in irregular scattered groups, having peaked 
and waving summits, which seem to cross each other at all angles ; or in 
isolated conical and wcdge-sliaped liills wholly disconnected at their bases, 
and are all covered with vegetation to the very top. The greatest height of 
those seen from the Mogulhandi may he about 2,000 feet. Their ordinary 
elevation varies from 300 feet to 1200 feet Ranges occur further in the in- 
terior of greater loftiness and regularity, but 1 believe that an extended, 
continuous chain of mountains is no where to be met will) in the Rajwtra 
of Orissa. The prevailing colour of the principal rock is red. As far as my 
observation goes it never occurs stratified. Its texture often approaches to 
slaty, and from its generally decomposing and decomposed aspect, the 
quantity of red spots which it contains, being the ill-formed garnets above 
noticed, and tlie fref|ueiit v(3ius of red and white steatite intersecting it, it 
presents altogetlier a most remarkable appearance. The same rock 1 ap- 
prehend extends throughout the Northern Circars and far iuto the heart of 
the Deccan. 


The rock most abounding in this division of the district next to the 
granite, is that singular substance called Iron Clay by Jamieson, and Latc- 
lite by Dr. Buchanan. It lies in beds ofconsiderable depth on the feet of the 
granite hills, often advancing out for a distance of ten or fifteen miles into the 

* Having enjoyed an opportunity of submitting an extensive collection of Cuttack specimens to 
the examination of Mr. fl. Voysey, Sur;»:eon mid Geoloj;ist to Col. Lambton's survey, I am cnaMcd l)y 
his assistance to cxpre.ss myself with some confidciiec in the little which I have to ofler regarOin^ 
the mineralojjy of the province. 

W 
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pliiin s it ionii'- gentlj swelling rocky elevations, but neror rises into 
hills ; sonicliiiics it is disposed in the manner of flat terraces of considerable 
dimensions which look as if they had been constructed with much labour 
and skill. The composition and aspect of the Cuttack iron clay are very 
remarkable, from the innumerable pores and amygdaloidal cavities which it 
contains, filled with white and yellow lithomarge, and from the quantities of 
iron ore pebbles and fragments of quartz imbedded in it. By far the most in- 
teresting circumstance however connected with it is, its complete and inti- 
mate mixture with the granite, which has been traced in several instances, 
and specimens of which are in my posse-ssion, exhibiting the one rock en- 
tirely invested by tlie other, though it is not easy to pronounce which is the 
inclosing substance. We have here an instance of a rock of the Werne- 
rian newest Flmtz trap formation, resting upon the oldest primitive rock and 
in actual junction with it. The granite, at the place where the specimens 
were principally collected, appears to burst through an immense bed of the 
laterite, rising abruptly at a considerable angle. Numerous broken frag- 
ments are strewed all around the line of junction, and in some specimens the 

two rocks are so mixed together as to form a sort of coarse breccia or ra- 
ther conglomerate. 

South of the MahAnadi, in the country of Khfirda a few isolated hills 
of w hite and variegated sandstone occur, curiously interspersed among the 
granitic ones. An indurated white lithomarge is found in company with 
them from which the natives prepare a white wash to ornament their houses. 

In tin. estates of Keonjher, Nilgiri, and Moherbenj, which constitute 
the northernmost portion of the hilly division of the Cuttack province, the 
a decomposed granite above described passes into fine white granite and 
gneiss rocks containing micaceous hornblende as a constituent part, ma- 
ny of which, as 1 am informed, differ little in composition and general ap- 
pearance from specimens collected on the highest accessible summits of 
the Himalaya mounlain'^. The whole of (he region now adverted to, fur- 
nishes a great \.uietj ot interesting and valuable mineral productions, and 
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is well worthy of attentive exploration by a Geologist qualified to describe 
adequately its most striking features and peculiarities. The granitic rocks 
are here highly indurated and denuded of vegetation, and present a bohl 
and varied outline with frequent sharp peaks and abrupt craggy faces. They 
are moreover in many parts curiously iutersectetl by trap veins, which seem 
to consist chiefly of green stone approaching often to Basalt and Horn- 
blende rock. In company with these rocks, Talc slate, Mica slate, and 
Chlorite shist passing into serpentine and pot stone, arc found in great abun- 
dance. Several of the Chlorites are scaixely distinguishable from tlie latter 
mineral, and are much used under the general denomination of Mugni, for 
the manufacture of culinary vessels, idols, and sculptured slabs which de- 
corate the temples and finer edifices of the Uriahs. The granites and 
gneiss rocks being too hard for the tools of thequarriers in this quarter, and 
the shists, with the exception of the Chlorite, not being of a dpscrijitiou 
applicable to any useful purposes, the natives have adopted a very summa- 
ry and comprehensive Geological classification. They stile the Mfigui, 
karma, or useful, and all other rocks they banish into the class ot Akmna, 
or useless, concerning the situation and history of which they are as pro- 
vokingly indifferent as they are ignorant. Besides llie substances above 
enumerated, a variety of Corundum, or Corund, is found in the Nilgiri hills, 
called by the quarriers Sila Dhdr, which as the name implies, is used for 
sharpening their tools ; also steatite, and Meerschaum in the state of a re- 
markably pure wliite powder, occur abundantly in Keonjher. The natives 
know no use for the latter substance, except to form the tika or streaks 
which particular classes draw on tlieir foreheads. 

Iron is abundantly diffused throughout the whole of the Cuttack hills, in 
‘the state chiefly of Pisiform iron ore, earthy red ditto, and Ochryred iron- 
stone. It is smelted principally in the estates of Dhenkanfil, Angol and 
Moherbenj. Some of die rivers of Uhenkandl and Keonjher are said to 
have golden sands, but the report w ants confirmation, and 1 have not been 

able to ascertain the existence of any metal except iron in this province. 

W 2 
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Tho only limostones of <Iie province, are the calcareous nodules which oc- 
ctir abundantly in beds and nests, both within the hills and in the open 
country adjoining them, consisting of a ball of tolerably pure limestone 
enveloped in a yellowish coating of indurated marl. 

The hill estates vary much in the proportion of arable land which they 
contain, but, in most, a considerable quantity of rice is grown, and a few of 
the rubbee grains. In patches of jungle which have been recently cleared, 
and on the slopes of some of the minor hills, the Jowar and Bajeraandthe 
Mandia or Raggee (Eleusine Corocana) thrive with great luxuriance. Mo- 
herbenj, Beramba, Dhenkanfd, and Keonjher, grow a small qtiantity of In- 
digo, and on the latter estate the Poppy oven is cultivated. Keonjher dur- 
ing the late expedition against the Coles, was found to be for nearly one 
hundred miles, an open cultivated country only occasionally interrupted 
by ridges of hills and patches of jungle. Cenerally speaking, however, the 
land fit for tillage bears a very trifling proportion to the vast extent of 
rocks, hills, bods of torrents, and forests which occupy this region. 

The woods of the interior produce abundance of fine timber, as the Sal, 
Piyastd (Buchanmiia L^itifolia), Gamhfir (Amelina Arborea), &c. and, raoi:e 
rarely, tlie Sisti (l)albergia Sissoo). A few teak tree.s are found in Des- 
palla, but that valuable timber does not form forests nearer than the banks 
of the T 61 Nadi vyhicli flows into the Mahfinadi at Sonepur, The Sfil 
trees of Angol, Dhenkanfd, and Moherbenj, are particularly sought af- 
ter from their size. They are said to form forests of great, depth and grandeur, 
throughout a large proporUon of the latter estate. Good Oranges and Man- 
gos are produced in many of the hill estates.* The Mango tree occms 
frequently both solitary attd in groves, in situations where it is obviously 
growing wild, and the natives are fond of ascribing the existence of this 

• * I am not aware upon what anthority Mr. Hamilton has stateJ that (lie Orange elove is found 
in the Cultack hills and Uic tree called Janool, [QUery, Jarooi, the beautiful Lagerstrocmia Flos It«- 
ginse], commonly on the sea shore. 
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highly esteemed fruit, under such circumstances, to the benevolence or ( \ 
price of the Deotas. 

The trees seldom attain to a large height or luxuriant growth in the 
decomposed soil covering the Granitic hills, which border the Mogiilbandi, 
or in the woods that stretch along their bases. The jungles in the latter 
situation abound to a remarkable degree with trees and plants yielding 
drugs and mediidnal articles, or at least fruits esteemed such by tlie natives, 
as the Terminalia Chebula, and Belerica (Harira and Bahara,) Vangueria 
Spinosa (Mayan phal), Strychnos mix vomica (Kuchila), Cassia Fistula 
(Amaltas), Phyllantlius Emblica (Aonia), Mimosa Khadira (Khaytir), Chi- 
rounjia Sapida, Sapindus Saponaria, Spondias Mangifera, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardiura (Bhila), Karanj or Galedupa Arborea, &c. The following tribes like- 
wise very commonly occur, viz. Asin (Pentaptcra tomentosa,) Geringa a 
species of Pterospermnm, Lodh, (query, Phyllantlius Longifolius ?) Piitali 
(Biguonia Siiaveolens), besides the steady companions of all Indian sylvan 
scenery,^ the Tamarind, Mango, Bamboo, Bur and I»eepnl (Ficus Indica 
and llcligiosa). The produce of the above is collected by the wild inhabit- 
ants of the jungles for sale in the Cuttack market, by which traffic cliiefly 
they gain a livelihood. A gigantic climbing Bauhinia forms a very conspicu- 
ous object in these woods, which I suspect to be the Bauhinia Bacemosa 
described by J)r. Wallich in the 12th volume of the Asiatic Researches. The 
name given by the natives isSiahri. The leaves are much used for thatch- 
ing their miserable huts, and the fibres of the bark serve to bind down the 
thatch, and to make mats. The fruit is a huge legume of a wooden consistency, 
containing from four to six round flat seeds, which have asw eetish pleasant taste 
not unlike the flavour of almonds, and are eaten with great relish by the liill 
people. Amongst the underwood oncobserves, in great quantities, several spe- 
cies of Mimosas, Euphorbias, and Justicias, the.Tatropha Curcas, Capparis 
tiifoliata, a Cassia with a pale yellow flower, the wild Corunda \ihich at 
most times of the year is loaded with delicate m bite blossoms, the Samalii 
(Vitex tiifoliata,) Asclepias Gigantea, a white Ixorn, aud a vast number of 
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tliorny slinihs, wluVrJ.' j)roI)a!)ly have never yet been honored with a place and 
name in any system of botany. Itis remarkable that the natives have a name 
for almost every plant, however humble x>r devoid of beauty, Which may 
arise perliaps from tiip circumstance of their consuming the wild berries and 
fruits, to a very great extent, in aid of their limited means of subsistence. 
'J’lie Calamus Rotang, or ground Cane, is every where common, and seems 
in many parts to form a sort of Nucleus, about which the other brush-wood 
and jungle eollecis in small patches. During the hot months and the rains 
the I'icli an<t gaiuly flowers of the Capparis trifoliata,* called by the natives 
JBarnn, and the scarlet blossonis of the Palfis (Biitea frondosa,) intersperseil 
with quantities of the fJioriosa siiperba, whieii grows quite wild, lend an 
air of splendour and gaiety even to these cheerless and uninviting tracts of 
jungle. In the cold weather they receive another brilliant tinge of colour- 
ing from a parasitical plant the Loranthns liicolor, of scarlet and yellow 
hue, which covers the larger trees in great profusion, and from the young 
floral leaves as well as the inflorescence of a sort of creeper, the Coiuhretum 
Pecandrum, whicli ascends and overhangs the whole woods in large whitish 
masses, distinguishable by the contrast of their hue from a considerable dis- 
tance. Amongst the bulbous, monandrons, and gramineous plants, whidi 
bedeck or clothe the surface of the ground, a species of Panoratiura, the wild 
turmeric, and the Andropogon aciculatum and muricatvira occur most fre- 
«piently. In the pools and marshes, water-lilies of all colours, and also the 
true Lotus, sacred Bean Lily or Nelumbiura speciosum, are found in abun- 
dance. 

The vegetable dies procured from the hills, are chiefly the Bacam or Sa,p- 
,pan wood, the Aal or Achh (Morinda citrifolia,j the culture of which isUttle 
attended to iu the plains, and the flowers of the Butea frondosa. 

• There are two species of the Capparis in tliis district, or perhaps they are only varieties 
of the Capparis Trifoliatu. The one grews as a straggling shrub, and has a remarkably rich and 
|>eaulifut blossom, the petals of which are, whenj^ounjj, pale green, afterwards yc4iow, and the stami- 
na of a bright purple hue. The other rises to the height of a small tree. The leavc.s of the latter grow in 
threes, exactly answering to the spccifin character, and the flower is pretty, but les.s superb, than that 
jof the first mentiomed sort. The jpptUves distinguish them by the appcUaiions of Srwn and Barun» 
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Lakh, Teaser or wild silk, wax, honey, and Dh6na or Indian pitch, are reck- 
oned the most valuable articles of forest produce or Bankar, and are pro- 
curable in great quantities on nearly every bill estate. The Cocoons of the wild' 
silk, are much larger than those of the real worm, and are found generally 
attached to the leaves of a tree called the Asin (Pentaptera tomentosa.)-. 

The woods which skirt tlie western frontier of Cuttack, as well as the fo- 
rests of the interior, are filled with wild animals, suchasTygers, Leopards, 
Panthers, Hyenas, Bears, Buffaloes, Deer, Antelopes, Hogs, the wild Dog 
called Balia or Sata Rohini, the Ghoranga an animal resembling the Nilgao,) 
and the wild Ox denominated here the Gayal, a ferocious beast of immense 
size with a noble pair of horns, which has been well described in the 8th vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches. Wild Elephants infested the jungles of Mo- 
herbenj and did great injury to the surrounding country, until a year or two 
back, when the Raja after having failed in every other attempt. Hit upon the 
following method of getting rid of them. By the advice of a scientific byrS- 
gi or religious mendicant, he caused a quantity of some mineral poison 
(Mohri) to be mixed up in balls of rice such-as are usually given to tame 
Elephants, which were strewed about in the places chiefly haunted by 
the wild animals. The bait took effect ; a great number of the Elephants 
were destroyed by the poison ; it is said that upwards of eighty dead car- 
cases were found, the rest decamped in alarm, and have since 1 understand 
made their appearance in the jungles of another quarter. From the incon- 
siderable size of the herds which frequented Moherbenj, it seeins highly 
probable that the Elephant is not indigenous to the province, and it is said 
that the breed had its origin in the escape of some of the tame animals from 
their keepers in former ages. 

I am too ignorant of the subject to attempt to speak of tlie Ornithology 
of the Cuttack province. Of all the feathered tribe that I have seen in tiie 
district, 1 have been most struck with the Olianesa or Indian Buceros, whicit 
is found in large flocks in Khtu'da, and is there called (ho Kiichila-kliai or 
Kuchila-eater from the circmnstance of its deli^hlijig iccd cii t'lic fi tiil 
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of the Sfrychnos mix vomica. The bird has a most singular appearance, 
particularly >vh(m flying, with its long neck stretched out horizontally, and 
the huge protuberance rising from the upper mandible of the bill distinctly 
visible from a great distance. This protuberance or horn, in the Khurda spe- 
cies, measures often seven inches from base to peak, and about two and a 
half in height from tlie upper m indible. The flesh is much prized by the 
natives, who consider it a sovereign remedy for the rheumatic pains called 
Sal, and is often kept prepared in a particular way, with spices, for four or 
five years. The loud screaming and chattering noise which announce always 
the presence of the Indian horn bill, well entitle it to its place in the Lin- 
noean order Pica. 

The province of Cuttack is watered by innumerable streams, which swell 
jnto rivers of magnitude during the rains, but few of them have any current 
throughout the year. I shall mention only the principal rivers, as it would 
be tedious and endless to attempt an enumeration of the almost countless 
ramifications, which strike oflf from the larger channels about the centre of 
the Mogulbandi, and assumes new and independent appellations. The chief 
stream in name, importance, length of course, and the associations connect- 
ed with it by popular superstition, is the Mahrinadi, which is said to rise near 
Bastar, and after passing Sembclpur and Soiiepur, (at which latter place it 
receives the waters of the Tel Nadi) it enters the Mogulbandi division at the 
station of Cuttack, whore it throws oft' its principal arm the Cajori inclining 
to the southward, and another on the north-east fiice of the town called the 
Berfipa. Afterwards pursuing an easterly course verging to south, it sends 
off to the northward another large river called the Chittertola, and uiunerous 
smaller arms, until at PArfidip, it divides into two or three considerable 
branches, and empties itself liy two principal mouths into the sea a little 
south ot False point, having completed a course of more than 500 miles. The 
breadth of this river at Scmbelpur, 100 miles distant from Cuttack, is nearly a 
mile during the rains, and opposite to the town of Cuttack its bed measures 
full two miles across. After this, the main channel narrows very considera- 
bly. It deposits universally a coarse sand (intermixed with numerous frag- 
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ments of different coloured quartz and scales of Mica) destructive of 
course to the fertility of any land oii 'which it may be carried by inundation, 
and its bottom is singularly irregular and uneven. During the rains the Ma- 
li^nadi may be navigated as far nearly as Ryepnr distant fully 300 miles 
from the point of confluence with the sea, tliough tlie passage is rendered 
difficult ill the higher parts by rocks. A great portion of the bed however is 
dry for tive or si.\ months of the year, and it is fordable from January to 
June, even at the town of Cuttack^ 

The principal channel of the Cajori terminates in the Alankar which 
is deep and narrow, and pursues a singularly tortuous course until it is lost a- 
midst a van. i y of smaller ramiiications. About half way between Cuttack 
and the sea, the Cajori sends oft' a large branch which afterdividing, doub- 
ling upon itself, and again branching out in indescribable intricacies, enters 
the sea atlastin abroad channel about forty miles north of the Black Pago- 
da, under the name of the Deb Nadi. Another large stream leaves theabove 
o|)posite to Cuttack, and subsequently divides into three principal rivers, 
(he Bli.'irgabi, Daya, and K6sbhadr4 whicli flow south inclining a little 
to the East. Tlie latter enters the sea between the Black Pagoda and Poo- 
rer. The two former uniting again into one stream, discharge their waters 
into the Cliilka lake (as do other branches of the Bhii’gabi) called liy various 
names at difl'erent stages of their course, and tiually the Harchaudi. All 
these deposit coarse sand like the parent stream. 

Next to the Malifinadi, the Brahmanl and the By teriui are the most 
important rivers of tlic district. The fornrer, soon after enterihg the Mo- 
gulbandi, throws oft' a branch called the Karsua which eipials either in 
size. All the three, after frequently dividing and branching oft', unite w ith 
the Berfqia (before mentioned as an arm of the MahAuadi) at different 
points of their courses, and flow into the Mali^uadi in two or tliree large 
channels forming the Kanka Island or Delta near Point Palmyras. Some 
of these rivers deposit a portion of fertilizing mud near the mouth, as well 
as much coarse sand. 


X 
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To the northward of the above, the Solandi, Knus Bans, Burabalan» 
and the Siihanrekha, are all respectable rivers, more especially the two 
latter. They deposit near their mouths a considerable quantity of fine mud 
as well as sand. 

Tlie whole of the Mo^nlbandi between the Chilka lake and the Brahma- 
ni river, is i)eculiai ly .subject to inundation from its proximity to the hills, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the rains ; 
the strange conformation of the channels of some of tlie principal rivers, which 
arc very broad within the hills, but divide soon after leaving them into a 
number of narrow streams; and also from the practice whicli lias existed from 
very ohl times of using embankments. As an instance of rapid rise, it deserves 
to be recorded that, daring the heavy rains of 1817, the w aters of the Ca- 
jori rose in one night a height of eighteen feet, as ascertained by careful 
measurement. This immense volume of water, which was tlien perhaps one 
and a half mile in breadth by thirty or forty feet depth, over- topped the 
general level of tlie town and station by a height of nearly six feet, and was 
only restrained from overwhelming them, by a solid embankment faced 
with stone and supported by buttre-sses, the work of former governments. 
The defence alluded to, however. Called the revetment, has yielded in pla- 
ces widiin the memory of man, and the consequences w-ere of course most 
tremendous. The Cuttack rivers are generally swollen to an extreme hci'>ht 
about three times during each rainy season, and at such periods the crops 
and villages in many portions of the district, are exposed to imminent ha- 
zard. 'fo guard against the evil as much as practicable, embankments have 
been always maintained by government, at a large e.xpeuse. Siicli works 
are iudisponsibly necessary in the .state to which things have been brought, 
but they obviously only aggravate the evil in the long run, and sometimes 
occasion direct iniscliief, by being injudiciously constructed to suit the 
interests of particular parties, without a due adv ertence to the general wel- 
fare. 1 he embankments or bunds are solid mounds of earth well sloped 
and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring from forty to fifty 
and sixty feet iu breadth, and eight to sixteen in height. Tiic havoc occa- 
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'./oned by the bursting- of one of these large bunds is generally most seri- 
ous. Tlie torrent rushes through with a frightful roar and velocity, tearing 
up trees by the roots, prostrating houses, and washing clean away every 
trace of the labours of the peasantry. The devast-ations of the flood too 
are in general more permanently commemorated, by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbourhood of the breach unfit for 
tillage for years afterwards. 

The Chilka lake forms too material a feature in the geography of Orissa 
Troper, to be passed over unnoticed in this paper. The general opinion of 
Europeans, on a c-asual inspection, has been tliat it was formed by an irruption 
of the ocean, and it is wortliy of remark tliat tlie native histories record the oc- 
(Mirrcuccof such an event, about the beginning of the third century of the Chris- 
tian ;ci-a, to wliich they uuivers-ally ascribe the formation of the Chilka. It is 
s- p \nited from the sea for many miles by a long narrow strip of sand, sel- 
dom more Ilian three hundred yards in breadth, and discharges its waters by 
an outfall, which lias been lately excavated about a mile north of Manikpa- 
lam, the old one iiaviiig liecome nearly choked up with sand. Its form is 
very irregular, the gr; m < -f diameters measuring from N. E. to S. W. thirty- 
tive, and from E by to W. by S. eigliteen miles. To the southward, it is 
divided into numerous narrow cliaiineis by large inhabited islands, and 
lor a long way it can scarcely be distinguished from the cliannel of the 
llarchandi, which flows into it. The general depth is about four or five 
ii et, greatest depth six feet; and it is considered to be rapidly filling up 
ifoin the sand and mud brought into it by the Day&, Bhfirgabi, and vari- 
ous smaller streams, whicli empty their waters into that basin. The Per- 
uunnahs Ridiang, Seraen, Ciiowbiskfid, Killahs Roreng, Kokla, Khurda, 
iml the Jagir of Kerar Mohammed, encircle or.toiicli its shores for nearly 
two-thirds of the whole circumference. On the Ganjam side the hill estates 
of Calicote and Palfir occupy the remaining interval. The lake is valu- 
able to the Company for the salt which it yields, called Karkach, obtained 

l)y solar evaporation, of which nearly two lacs of mauds are obtained 
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annually, on llie Jiigir of Kerar Mohammed, and to the inhabitants of its 
vicinity for its /i.sl(cry, the produce of which when dried,, forms a consider- 
able article of export. On the Cuttack side its shores are flat, marshy, and 
de.stitiite of picture.sqne beauty, but the opi>osite b^ks from Banphr to 
Itlinniba exhibit scenery of a very romantic and diversified character. 
The hills of Khfirda, G6tn.ser, and Calicote, are seen extending along the 
whole of the south western face in irregular chains and groups of moder- 
ate elevation, some of wliicli jut into tlie lake, forming low rocky points or 
pforaontories. The Ciiilka itself, north of Palfir, expands into a majestic 
sheet of water, interspersed with, a few rocky Islands, and enlivened by 
boats either sailing along before the wind, or forced on by punting with 
bamboo poles called laggis, or stationary for the purposes of fishing. 

If the visitor is curious enougli to approach these islands, he will be struck 
with their singular conformation. They consist, entirely of huge rounded 
blpcks of a highly indurated porphyritic granite, containing large crystals 
of felspar, on whicli the hammer will scarcely make any impression, tossed 
and piled on each other in the wildest confusion, and exhibiting every symp- 
tom of violent convulsion and disturbance. Some of the masses are ar- 
ranged in the form of fortresses with huge round bastions, and others pre- 
sent much the appearance of some grand edifice of ancient days, in ruins. 
A scanty soil which has formed on their summit, by what process one can- 
not readily conceive, gives nourishment to a few peepul trees, mimosas, 
euplioi hins, and gramineous plants. They are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds, chiefly of the Saras kind, who enjoy exclusive and iindis- 
tnrhed possession, except when roused occasionally by the approach of a 
chance visitor. 

The only collections of houses which deserve the name of Towns in Oris- 
sa Proper are, Cuttack, Balasore, and Jagannatli. Jajpur, though a place 
of great sanctity in the estimation of the Hindus, and the site of an anci- 
ent capital, is merely a large village. The more important Kesbehs, or 
liead Villages of Pergunnahs are, Badrak, Soro, Kendr&pari, Asserajsar, 
Hariharpore, and Pipley, hut these are of small size, and nearly all the 
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rest of the Cuttack Mouzahs are mere hamlets, if we except the villages of 
the Sasan Brahmins. The country of Rajw&ra does, not, 1 believe, con- 
tain a single respectable village. 

i 

The extent, appearance and population of the Town of Cuttack, are not 
unsuitable to its rank as the capital of a large province. Its situation on 
a tongue of land or peninsula, near the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, is 
commanding both in a political and commercial point of view, though these 
advantages have been in some degree counterbalanced, by the outlay in- 
curred in defending it by stone revetments, from the encroachment of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides. The hilly country of Rajw&ra seen 
from its environs furnisiies a pleasing and picturesque prospect, 

The real etymology of the word Cuttack is ATataA signifying in Sanscrit a 
royal residence, or se.it of empire. It was one of the five Kataks, or Capitals 
of Gangeswara Deo, the second prince of the Gang Bans line, and is still 
distinguished by the natives as Katak BirAnasi or Benares, by which name 
also it is mentioned in Ferisliteh's History of Bengal, and in the A yin Ac- 
hcri. The denomination Birdnasi, however, has been in latter times confined 
mostly to a village, or Patna, which stands near the point of separation ofthe 
Mahdnadi and Cajori rivers, about four miles distant from the town. 
Authorities vary as to the date of the foundation of Katak Birdnasi, but 
there seems good reason to think that it became a capital city as early as 
the end of the tenth century, during the reign of the Kesarl princes. Chow- 
dwar, Jajpur, and Pipley, divided with it at different jieriods, the honor 
and advantage of accommodating the Hindu court of Orissa. 

The only monument of the Gajpati Rujas which their ancient capi- 
tal exhibits, is the fortress of Barabati, built probably in tlie 14th cen- 
tury by Raja Anang Bhim Deo. Some ascribe its erection to Telinga 
Mukund Deo, the last of the independant sovereigns of Orissa, aud others 
refer it back to a period as early as the times of the Kesan dynasty. 
However that point may stand, its square sloping towers or bastions,, and 
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general style, bespeak clearly a Hindu origin. The Mohammedan or 
Marhatta governors added a round bastion at the N. W. angle, and con- 
structed the great arched gateway in the eastern face, which alterations are 
alluded to in a Persian inscription, giving for the date^f the repairs and 
additions, according to the rules of the Abjed,"** the fourth year of the reign 
cf Ahmed Shah or A. D. 1750. The fort has double walls built of stone, the 
inner of which enclose a rectangular area measuring 2150 by 1000 feet. 
1 he entrance lies tlirougli a grand gateway on the cast, flanked by two lofty 
.square towers, having tlie sides inclining inwards, from the base to the sum- 
mit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds tlic whole, measuring in 
the broadest part two hundred and twenty feet across. From the centre 
of the fort rises a huge square baslioii or cavalier supporting a flag staff. 
This feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, 
give to the edifice an imposing, castcdlatcd appearance, so much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposite bank of the Mahaiiadi, presented to 
the imagination of Mr. La TMotte, wlio travelle d through the province in 
1707 A. 1). some rescmblanee to the west side of Windsor Castle. No 
traces of the famous palace of Raja Mukand Deo nuio stories in h(aglit, 
mentioned in tlu^ Ayin Acberi, are to be found n itliin the walls of fort 
Barabati, but the fragments of sculptured cornices, &c. whicli have been 
dug up at different times, and more especially a massive camh^labra, or 
pillar furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of the line grey in- 
durated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains of some large ami 
splendid edifice, 

The only Moliammedan monuments worthy of notice at the capital, are 
a small neat inosejue built by (kram Ivhan, a governor during Arangzeb’s 
reign, towards the centre of tlie town, and the Kadam Rasool, an antique 
looking edifice standing in the midstof a fine garden, which contains certain 
reliques of the propliet commissioned from Mecca by the Newab Nazim 
6h6jaa fid Din Khan, or his son Mahommed Taki Khan, the latter of 

♦ Tfic Ihes are as follows : 
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^vhom lies buried witliin the enclosure. The Mogul and Marhatta Suba- 
dars always resided in the palace of the Lai Bagh on the banks of the Ca- 
jon, which we must suppose to be the “ Stately Court of Malcandy,’^ 
(whatev er tliat word may mean,) described by Mr. Cartwright who visited the 

Governor Coteke' in 1()32, though there are no traces of splendour re- 
maining to warrant the higli wrought description of the palace, given in 
Bruton s narration. 

The Tow n of Cuttack contains a population of about 40,000 souls, resid- 
ing in C,.*!)] 2 houses, exclusive of cantonments, amongst which are several 
tine mansions of stone that belonged formerly to the Gosain and Parwar 
inercliants, who engrossed all the trade and principal oflicial employments 
of the province under the Marhattas. It is divided into a number of Mehal- 
las and Bazars, named after the Sirdars w ho founded, or the trades or classes 
residing principally in them, as the Tatar Klian, Ali Shah, Uria, Telinga, 
kc. Bazar. The ('iiandni Chouk is a fine broad street, consisting of 
neat stone houses dispo.^ed with miu h regularity, but owes its respecta- 
ble appearance chiefly to European interference. There is of course no 
de ficiency of smalt modern temples in and about the town, amongst which 
that dedicated to 8ila Ram is the most conspicuous both in size and form ; 
and from its existence having been officially recognized by (he British Re- 
gulations, vide Section XXX. Regulation XII. 180-5. 

Balasore, distant about 10-5 miles from Cuttack, is a large straggling tow n, 
containing several small brick houses inhabited by men bants, wlio ( arry 
on an inconsiderable traffic with Calcutta. Its silnation is extremely uin 
favourable, on a low dreary plain, deformed by luimerous nasightlv ridg- 
es and ant hills, near the muddy hanks of the Biira Balang, and it is ( on- 
sidered in conso pienee unhealthy during the rainy season. The number 
of inhabitants ; not exceed 10,000. Balasor(‘ is neverthi less (he prin- 
cipal port ( ju district, and is provided with'dry clocks on the hanks of 
the river, to ;ci i sloops, drawingnot more than fourteen feet w ater, can he 
floated durirr (ho springtides. It is frequented chiefly by three descriti- 
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of oouatry ci'aft, viz. Maidive vessels, the boats employed in tra»s- 
portuag the Company’s salt to tbe presidency, and a class of sloops built 
at Contai and Ilidgelly called Holas, whicfh come in great numbers during 
the cold weather to carry oft' rice to Calcutta. 

llie importance formerly attached to this station, in the infancy of the 
commerce between the western hemisphere and Bengal, is attested by the re- 
mains of the factories of four European nations, English, French, Danish, and 
Dutch. Traces of a Portuguese establishment are also to be observed, in the 
mins of a small Roman Catholic Chapel within the town, having a wooden 
cross over tlie principal doorway. The Dutch seem to have been settled 
here prior to KidO A. D. ; at least that date is discoverable on two curious 
monumental pyramids of masonry, which rise near the factory. Wc know 
that the English formed their first Bengal establishment at Pipley on the 
Subanrekha in 1040 A. D. and the date 1684 A. D. is to be observed on a 
tomb in tbe English burying*groimd at the place. Tlie magnitude of the 
Company’s establisliment Iiere, may be estimated from the number of large 
obelisks and obituary columns still standing in the biirying-ground, erected 
to the memory of our predecessors who ended their days in this remote 
corner. The English had likewise a fine country house surrounded with 
gardens, at a place called Balramgerhi near the sen, the remains of which 
may still be scon, and will always be viewed with interest from its having 
afforded a temporary shelter to several of tbe Company’s servants, when 
Calcutta was captured by the armies of Seraj 6d Dowlah in 1756 A. D. 

The trade of the place was important formerly, from the Sunnahs and fine 
Muslins manufactured there, and likewise at Badrak and Soro, the de- 
mand for which has now almost entirely ceased. The drugs and dies im- 
ported from the hills, may have constituted also a considerable article of 
export. Balasore however, doubtless, derived its principal consequence 
as the site of a factory, from its convenience for carrying on a commerce 
with Bengal Proper, before permission had been obtained to establish set* 
tlemeuts within that province itself. 
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The town of P<irf Jaganndth owes its size and importance entirely to 
its connection with the temple* It contains .'>741 houses* Every span of 
it is holy ground, and the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the tenure 
of performing certain services, in and about the temple. The principal 
street is composed almost entirely of the religious establishments called 
Mat’hs, built of masonry, having low pillared verandas in front, and plantati- 
ons of trees interspersed. Being very wide, with the temple rising miijesti^ 
cally at the southern end, it presents by no means an unpicturesque appear- 
ance, but the filth and stench, the swarms of religious mendicants and oilier 
nauseous objects, which offend one's senses in every part of the town, quite 
dispel any illusion which the scene might otherwise possess. Fine luxu- 
riant gardens and groves enclose the town on the land side, and pro(lucc 
the best fruit in the province. The stately and beautiful Callophyllum 
Inophjllum, called by Dr. Ainslie the Alexandrian Laurel, grows here 
in great abimdance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with peculiar luxuriance. 
The environs exhibit some line tanks, as the ludra Daman, Chandan, 
Mdrkaudeswar Talao, &c, which are supposed to be very ancient; and the 
inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand hills 
situated between the sea and the S. W. face of the town, will find many 
ancient and curious looking religious edifices, nearly overwhelmed with 
sand, to excite and reward attention,^ 

The climate of Jagannath, is the most agreeable and salubrious probably 
in all India, during the hot months from March to July. At this season the 
south-west monsoon blows from the sea in a steady and refreshing breeze, 
which seldom fails until the approach of the rains, and every door and 
window is thrown open to court its entrance. A visit to Jagannfith has in 
some cases provetlas beneficial to the European constitution, as a sea voyage. 

The Manufactures and Trade of Orissa Proper are very inconsiderable 
and unimportant. A sufficiency of tlie coarser cloths is made for the use of 

the inhabitants, in all parts of the district. The Calicoes of Balasore, Sow, 
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fiadrak, Janjipnr and Hariharpiir, were once much prized and sought 
after under the uamc of Sannahs, but the demand for the finer fabrics of 
that description having long since greatly declined, the quantity now ma- 
nufactured is very trifling. At Piply Niiir a good sort of quilt is made, 

Tlie province must certainly, a century or two since, have afTorded some 
encouragement to the resort of European traders, as besides the large es- 
tablishment at Balasore, the English had inferior factories or kothis at the 
town of Cuttack itself, and at Hariharpiir, a village between that station 
and the sea. At present the whole value of the exports and imports, which 
pay duty, is only Sa. Its. 2 , 07 , 285 , and the customs and transit duties collect- 
ed at the sevieral small ports and inland chokies from the Subanrekha to 
theUhamra river, do not exceed 8a. Rs. 30,000 per annum. The exports 
liable to duty are as follows : — Piece goods, bees wax, iron, kiit'h (the in- 
spissated juice of the khayar or mimosa cliadira,) oil, lac, stone plates, sal 
timber, congni wood, khrbeli, shfirbeli and petty articles. 

A considerable exportation of rice takes place from the several small ports 
along the coast to Calcutta. The horned cattle and swine of the district also 
are carriial out in large herds for the supply of the presidency market. The 
quantity of salt now transported from the district by private individuals, in 
the course of legal and open traftic, does not perhaps exceed 20,000 maunds 
annually ; but formerly salt was an important article of export by way of the 
great road leading along the Mahfinadi to Sembclpur and Berar, and 
likewise by that of the Bamangati pass in Moherbanj, more than three 
lacs of maimds being exported annually. The dried fish and prawns of the 
Chilka lake may be noticed as an article of traflic, between the inhabit- 
ants of the hills, and those of the low country in that quarter. 

Piece goods, silk, good tobacco, and every thing in the shape of a luxury, 
arc imported from the adjoining districts of Bengal, and a small supply of 
couris, cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish is obtained from the few Maidive 
vessels, w hich resort annually to Balasore and Dhalnra, to take on board 
cargoes of rice and earthen pots. 
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. ; The four great tribes into which the Hindu part of tlie population is 
divided, are of course the same in Orissa as elsewliere, and have Uie same 
origin ascribed to them. The ordinary casts and professions of tlie pro- 
\iuce are known, by the name of the thirty-six rathaks ‘‘ C/iatiis Pat- 
the individuals composing which are all either Sudras, or of what is 
called the “ Sankara Verna," that is, a mixed impure race, proceeding from 
the promiscuous intercourse of some of the four tribes in the first instance, 
and again from their commerce with the descendants of such a connec- 
tion, or the indiscriminate cohabitation of those descendants amongst 
one another. IhUliak signifies, literally a learner, it being the duly of the 
whole of these casts either to perform service to the three higher tribes, 
or if they cannot gain a liveliliood in that way, to leant the various arts 
and trades w hich are useful to Society. 

» I 

Of the Utcala Brahmins, I shall speak more particularly below . The 
proper, genuine Khetris, arc I believe considered to be extinct, and those 
wdib represent them are by the learned held to be only Sudras. There 
are eight chisses or families who claim to represent the military and re- 
gal tribe, know n by the affixes or titles of J)hir, Dhah, Towang, Mai, 
Blianj, ItaV, Haw at, and Khandait. The only professions of the pure 
-Vaisya or Byse tribe, in Cuttack, are the two classes of Baniy as called the 
Gaudba Bauiya oi* druggist, and Swerna Baniya or money changer. ^ T|t^ 
following are considered apparently genuine Shdras, viz. The Gowal^ 
(Gopa) milkman ; Bhandt^ri (napita) barber ; Gowria (Gourakara) vender 
of sugar; the Chasa (Krishakara) or hiishaiulman ; and the Tdlica or seller 
of Areca nut. The designation of Or or Odra is applied ;as it w ere par 
excellence to the class of husbandmen, who are commonly called Or Char 
sa. Such of tliat tribe as perform the duties of Paiks in the hills, and of 
sirdar village watAmen in the plains, are called Or Paik and Or Khandait. 

Tlie first set of the mixed casts or (Sankara Verna) springing from inter- 

marriage of original tribes, chiefly Byse and Sooder, and which with cxcep- 
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tion to the two last, rank next below the pure S6dra, is composed as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Ooria 

Sanscrit. 

Occupations. 

Mfdi, 

Mdldcdra, 

Gardener.# 

Loh&r, 

Karmakdra, 

Iron smith. 

Sankari, 

Sanc’hacdra, 

Worker in shells. 

Tanti, 

Tantravdya, 

Weaver. 

Kfimhar, 

Cumbhaedra, 

Potter. 

Kansfiri, 

Cansaedra, 

tBrazier or rather worker 


c in bell metal. 

Barhai, 

Sutraedra, 

Carpenter. 

Chitrkdr, 

Chitraedra, 

Painter. 

Sondr, 

Swernaedra, 

Goldsmith. 

Kewat, 

Caiverta, 

Fisherman, 

Bed, 

Vaidya, 

Physician. 

Mainti, 

Cararfa, 

. The Writer or Secretary class. 

Bawari, 

Berbera, or ! 

Berber, Labourers. 

Chandkl, 

Chanddla, 

f performs the lowest and 

X most degrading offices. 


The last mentioned, the Chand&l, is described to be the offspring of a 
Shdra father and Brahmin mother, and is considered here as elsewhere, to 
be the most degraded of the human species. Some make the founders of 
the first nine trades to have sprung from Viswakaima by a Stidra woman ; 
and the physician they derive from the cohabitation of the god Aswini- 
kumar with a Brahmin female. The Pathariya or stone cutter and Kutwya 
or sawyer are likewise introduced into some enumerations, as forming se- 
parate trades, of the same origiit with the carpenter and iron smith. 

A second set is derived from the promiscuous intercourse of the above 
Mfits with each other, and are as follows ; 
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Oa»<ia, 

Sanscrit. 

Occupations. 

Tell, 

Tailica, 

Oilman. 

Tiiir, 

Tivai-a, 

Fisherman. 

Chain ar, 

Charmac&ra, 

Leather dresser. 

Sundi, 

#undika. 

Wine seller. 

jihobi, 

Rajaka, 

Washerman. 

Magora, 

Vyadhi, 

Huntsman. 

Naik, 

Jyotishi, 

Astrologer. 

Shewala, 

Madhuka, 

fConfectioner and toddy 
(. seller. 

Dom, 

Dombha, 

Matmaker. 

Patra, 

Pitucara, 

Cloth seller and weaver. 

Tula Bhanih, 

Tula Bhedara, 

Cotton beater. , 

Kandra, 

Danda Pasika, 

Village watchman. 

Chfin&ri, 


Lime maker. 

Pandra or Pan, 

Cane maker. 

Sbiputi, 

' 

Taylor. 

Baldia Teli, 
Chiria Mar, 
Bindhani, 
Hdvi, 


Perform the lowest offices. 


In some lists, the Rfipacfira or maker of gods, appears amongst tliemir' 
ed classes, as the follower of a separate trade, but I cannot learn how he 
ranks, compared with others of the degraded class. The Patra or cloth 
seller and weaver, branches out into the following subdivisions, viz. Sakuli. 
Pangani, Hansi, Matia, Ashti, Gola, Sara, Bona; and the^ fisherman as 
follows, Rarhi, Khatwa, Newnlea, Kartiya, Gokha and Panua. The three 
tribes called Dom, Pan, and Htiri, furnish the village musicians. They 
are termed in Sanscrit Antavasi, or those who live in the most abject state. 

The remaining caste are the wild tribes of the hills, called Kolc, Khand 
and Sour by the Oorias, and in Sanscrit “ JPwhWa (a word signifying 
mlecbcha and barbarian) who scai’cely belong to the great Hii du niniily. 
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The Odra or U.tcala Brahmins, are one , of. the ten original Meet, of Saca 
Dwipa Brahmanas, taking theirMiaines fron\ thei countries which they in- 
habit, viz. Gaiira, Saraswati, Canyacubja or.Canno’uj, Mait’hila, Utcala, 
Tailanga, Carnataj. Maharashtra, and Dr^vifa. Their duties .are said to be 
Yajaun, Adliyayan, and Da)i, or Sacrificing,, readingjtthe Vedas, and giving 
alms ; and their regiilar means of, subsistence Y&jan, Adhydp(tn and Pra- 
tigraha, or officiating at sacrifices^ teaching ^he Vedas, and feceiving cha- 
rity. If they cannot gain an adequate livelihood by the regular modes, they 
may eatat a feast in the house of a Sfidra, or receiye charity from one of 
that class ; also they may cut firewood from the hills and jungles, and sell 
it. Should these resources fail, they may, after fasting for three days, steal 
a little rice from the house of a Brahmin or any other, in order that the 
king heai'ing of their distress by this means, may assign something for their 
maintenance. Should all these expedients prove insufficient, they may en- 
gage in the duties of the Cshatriya and Vaisya, but as soon as they have 
collected a little property, they must repent and return to their original oc- 
cupations. The Brahmins who conlhm themselves to the six duties and 
employments above noticed, are of course the most honoured and es- 
teemed.^. . Inferior Brahmins are those, called Devalaca, and Grarna Y4- 
jaka, who attend the village gods, and perform funeral obsequies for hire. 
There is another class known commonly in Orissa by the name of Mahas- 
t’han or Maslan Brahmins, who form a very considerable and important 
d'ass of the rural population. Besides cultivating with their own hands, 
gardens of the kachu (Arum Indicum), cocoanut, and Areca, and the pi-' 
per beetle or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from which cir- 
cumstance they are called Halia Brahmins, and they are found every where 
in great numbers in the situation of Moqeddems and Serberakars, or 
hereditary renters of villages. Those who handle the plough glory in their 
occupation, and affect to despise the Bed or Veda Brahmins, who live upon 
films. Though held in no estimation whatever by the pious Hindu, and 
although not free from some of the vices of the Brahmin character, viz. au- 
dacity, stubbornness and mendacity, they are unquestionably the most en- 
terprizing, intelBgent, and industrious of all the Company’s ryots or rent-s 
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ers of maigtizari land, in Orissa. Their moral and intellectual worth 
indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their emancipation from those 
shackles Of prejudice and superstitious observances, which narrow the 
minds, and debase the natures of the higher and orthodox class. I have 
not been able to trace^latisfactorily the origin and history of these Mastan 
Brahmins, who I am informed resemble exactly the cultivating Brahmins of 
Tirhoot and Behar, but the point is one well wordiy of investigation. 

. The Oorias as a nation afe justly described by Abul Fazl to be very 
effeminate, that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little to dislin- 
guish it from that of the females, except the different manner of wearing 
the clqth fastened about the loins. They are moreover equally ignorant 
and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Bceotia of India, with reference to 
the intellectual dullness of its inhabitants, as compared with the people 
of any other province. A striking proof of the estimation in whicli their 
eai)a(:ity has been ever held, is the fact, that in all ages and under all go-' 
verninents since the downfal of the Orissau monarchy, the principal ofliciar 
employments throughout the province have been engrossed by foreign-' 
ers- -by Bengalees, north, and Tcliugas, south of the Chilka Lake-owing I’ 
really believe in a great measure to the difficulty of selecting from its in- 
digenous population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The mass of the people are little prone to the commission of 
crimes of a daring and heinous character, as might be inferred from the fe- 
minine spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation, and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue 
forms a prominent feature in their character, however clumsy many of their 
attempts to mislead or circumvent. Their manners are sufficiently dissolute, 
a failing not to be wondered at considering the obscene character, and ini-' 
pure symbols, of the demoralizing religion whicli they profess. In justice* 
li^owever to. the bulk of the agiacultural populatioa it must be said thattho 
ryots of Cuttack are extremely industrious, though they work with little 
spirit or intelligence, and altogether the Oorias of the plains, wliatcvcr 
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their faults, are certainly the most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily ma- 
naged people in tlie Company’s provinces. They furnish too a valuable 
class of servants known as the Balasore bearers, in whom the virtuenof fi- 
delity and lionesty (according to their own conception of those qualities) 
arc conspicuous. 

ilation of The inhabitants of the hills, and of the jungles on the sea shore, differ 

till couu- 

* chiefly from the population of the Mogalbandi, in that they are more shy, 

sullen, inhospitable, and uncivilized than the latter. Their chiefs, the Khan- 
daits or ancient Zemindars of Orissa, who claim to represent the regal and 
military class, are grossly stupid, barbarous, debauched, tyrannical, and 
slaves of the most grovelling superstition. Whatever the cause of the de^ 
gradation ascribed to them in a very curious passage of the Institutes of 
Menu, if subjection to Brahmins could redeem their lost dignity, they have 
long since entitled themselves to the recovery of their station amidst the 
four great classes of the Hindu nation. The passage above alluded to is this, 
‘‘ The following races of Cshatriyas by their omission of holy rites, and by 
** seeing no Brahmins, have gradually sunk amongst men to the lowest of 
the four classes, viz. Paundracas, Odras^ and Draviras, Cambojas, Ya- 
*^vanas and Sakas ; Paradas, Palilavas, Chinas, Ciratas, Deradas, and 
Chasas,” The Paiks or landed militia of the Rajwara, combine with the 
most profound barbarism, and the Llindest devotion to the will of their 
chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition, which have ever rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population of the province. 
They comprehend all casts and classes, chiefly perhaps tlie Chasaor culti- 
vating tribe ; occasionally individuals ofthelowe.st casts are found amongst 
them, as Kandras, Pans and Bawaris (Sanscritice Berber or Barbarians :) 
and the fashion, has often prevailed of adopting into their order some of 
the more savage inhabitants of the remote hills, called Kands, as^ also 
eyen Mussulmans and Telingas, It is well known that they are paid by 
eervice lands, which they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace, 


• Oorias. 
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sifbjeet to ttl# perfdrniftnce of military and rudft police duties whenever 
called upon by their chieft. Abulfazl states the number of Paiks or zemin- 
&trr tuidtia (in the original,- Sipah-i>zemindari) liable to be re<]uired for the 
service of the state according to the conditions of the tenure of the zemin- 
dars, at about 1,55,000 for the present districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, 
which probably formed but a small part of the entire force maintained by 
those chiefs. The Paiks of this part of the country are divided into three 
ranks distinguished by names taken from their occupations, or the weapons 
which they use chiefly, viz. 

1st. The Pahris, who cairy a large shield made of wood covered with 
Irides and strengthened by knobs and circles of iron, and the long straight 
national sword of Orissa, called the khanda. They are stationed chiefly 
as guards. 

2nd. The Baniia, wh« use the matchlock principally now (in lieu of 
(heir old missile weapons), but have besides a small shield and sword. 
It was their duty to take the field principally and goon distant expeditions. 

3rdly. rho Dlienkiyas who are armed \yith bows ^nd arrows, andasword, 
and perform all sorts of duties. 

The war dress of (lie Pai/cs consists, or did consist, of a cap and vest 
made of (he skin of the tyger or leopard ; a sort of chain armour for the 
body and thighs ; and a girdle formed of the tail of some wild animal. Be- 
sides the terror inspired by these unusual habiliments, tlicy farther height- 
ened the ferocity of their appearance by staining tlicir limbs with yellow 
clay, and their countenances with vermilJion, thus exhibiting altoge- 
ther as savage and fanl;astic an air, as one can well conceive to invest the 
national army of any country or people. However wild and motley their 
appearance and composition, they certainly did not fight badly, when en- 
couraged at least by the proximity of their jungles, since we find them con- 
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stantly sustaining the m ost bloody battles with U>e Moguls, and be 

doubted whether they were not superior to any , infantry which the Berar 
Marhattas ever brought into the field during their government of the pso^ 
vince, 

Exclusive of the regular Ooria population of the Brahminical persuasion, 
there are three remai'kable races inhabiting the hilly region (noticed above 
under the general designation of Pulinda or barbarous mountaineers) which 
merit a separate description in this place, I mean the Coles, Kands and 
Sours. They are quite distinct, the two former at least, in language, fea- 
tures, manners, and religion from the Hindus of the plains, and the sup- 
position seems plausible that their ancestors may have been the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the country, prior to the arrival of the Brahmin colonists 
from the north who now possess India. No such tradition or belief how- 
ever exists in the province. These three tribes should perhaps be consi- 
dered merely as branches of the same original stock, but as the offsets, if 
such they are, are found under different names and circumstances in differ- 
ent parts of the province, it will be convenient to mention them separately. 

The Coles are divided into thirteen different tribes, viz. Kol, Lnrka-kol, 
Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, Balihri, Bhdnian or Blihmiah, Khan- 
dwal, Santal, Sour, Bhhinij, Batholi and Amavat. Their original coun- 
try is said to be Kolant Des, which the natives describe as a hilly tract 
lying between Moherbanj, Siubbhhm, Jynt, Bonye, Keonjber and Dal- 
bbdm. They have however for many years gained possession of parts 
of Cbota Nagpore, Jaspur, Tymar, Patefira and particularly of 
Sinbbbbm ; their encroachments upon Moherbanj have been felt as seri- 
ous ; some tribes (the Bhdniahs) are found settled in the back parts of 
Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and constant endeavours to 
extend their possessions, they have proved troublesome neighbours even 
to the powerful Keonjher Raja. The Coles are a hardy and athletic race, 
black and ill favored in their countenances, iguoraut and savage to 
the last degree^ but their houses, built eutirely of wood, are said to exhibit 
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a coasid^mUe degree of aeotnese end comfort^ and tber carry on a very ex- 
tensive euWvation. Their arms are the boMr and arrow, and a small iron 
batMe-aw called Tangi, in the use of which they display much spirit and 
dexterity. Tins people own none of the Hindu divinities, and indeed 
seem scarcely to have any system of religious belief whatever, but four 
things are held by them in high veneration, the Sahajaa tree (Hyperan- 
thera Morunga,) 4 iaddy, oil expressed from the mustard seed, and the dog. 
In all their contracts and negociations. the leaf of the former is always in- 
troduced. and they rub each other with oil which is considered to give so- 
lemnity to the proceeding. They have also a 9tjiyious method of striking 
a bargain or concluding a pacification, which vvill not fail to remind the 
classical reader of the origin of the word stipulaiiqn. I allude ,to the cir- 
cumstance of their breaking a straw (stipiila) between the dieputapts, a 
practice which always follows or precedes the final adjustment of any com- 
pact. The Coles are passionately fond of fermented liquors. and ,ea.tall 
kinds of flesh and grain, as well as various roots which grow spontaneously 
ill their jungles called the Bueujkarba, Chamtika, Tauka, Pacliali, PAui 
A 111, Massia aiul Muiikachu. The flesh of the hog is particularly pri^etl 
by them, so much so that every house of the Coles almost is said to haye 
the appendage of a piggery. They are governed chiefly by numerous 
petty sirdars, or heads of villages, called Manki and Munda, but acknow- 
ledge allegiance, and in some cases pay tribute, to the hill zemindars in 
whose countries they are settled. 


The Kands are found in great numbers in all the hill estates south of 
the MahAiiadi. They form the principal pai t of the population of Kil- 
lah Ranpur which has thence been called the Kandreh Dandpat. The 
ndtives also have the idea of a district situated between Daspalla, Boad, 
and Gdmsir, inhabited entirely by this tribe of hill people which they 
call Kandra. I believe that the vast unexplored tracts of mountain apd 
forest lying at the back of the Cranjam and Vizagapatam hill estates, down 
as far as the Godaveri, are peopled chiefly hy Kands in a very sayago 
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state, who little probaUy from their neigphboHrs the GondOf though 

Capt«iia Bluut obsei:ves on the ^lUboiityirof the Jaghirdar of Malhd trad 
Maniokpatan), (>ide Journal of his route from Ciuinar to Yertnagoodum), 
that tl)c Co^nds and.Goauds are to be considered quite distinct races.* 

The Sours are found chiefly- in the jungles of Khfirda, from Ban pur 
to Cuttack, and in the woods of Atgerh, Daljora, 8cc. which skij^ the foot 
of the hills for some way to the northward of the Mah^nadi. They are 
in general a harmless, peaceable race, but so entirely destitute of all moral 
sense, that they will aiyreadily and unscrupulously deprive a human being 
of life, as any wild beast of the woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the 
most trifling remuneration. Thus during the insurrection which prevailed 
in Khhrda, they were the agents employed to carry into execution most 
of the schemes of revenge planned by its instigators, whenever helpless in- 
dividuals -were to be the sacrifice, and the quantity of blood shed by the 
hands of these ignorant savages without motive or remorse, during the 
above period of anarchy ahd disorder, is almost incredible. In ordinary 
times they are considered very useful botli by the zemindars and villagers, 
in clearing the jungles and providing fuel which are their chief means of 
gaining a subsistence. They likewise collect the produce of the woods, and 
dispose of large quantities to the druggists and fruit sellers, in the neigh* 
bouring bazars. They are distinguishable from the other natives of the pro- 
vince, by their inferiority of stature, mean appearance, and jet black co- 
lour, as well as by an axe for cutting wood, the symbol qf their profession, 
which they always carry in their hand. Their language little resembles that 

• The passage is as follows : “ Having afterwards heard of a people who in the northern Siacars 
are called Coauds (Kands) and whose depredations into those provinces are attended with similar 
aqta of oruetty. I naturally conceived them to be the same tribe, but in a conversation with Kojttal 
Mahommed, the officer in charge of the Marhatta Pergunnah of Manickpatatn, and who appeared to 
be well acquainted with the difTerent tribes of mountaineers subject to the Bcrar government, he in- 
tfiomed me that these are a different race from the Ooands. The latter he said are mnch larger men, 
and had in many instanpes been made good subjects, but the Coands are inferior in s|fitare and;SO 
wiU/that every attempt which bKd beCn made to civilize them had proved incffectuat'' 
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spoken by Ooriasi and is tcoticely intelbgiUe to nny- but thetuselves; 
They are said to warship certain rude forms of Devi andMabadeo or rath«rthe 
Hiadus so interpret the adoration fkaid by them to a few naturtd objeot8« as 
stumps of trees, masses of stone, or clefts in rocks, in which an impure ima- 
gination may discern some resemblance to the human organs of generation. 
Some ’are fixed in small villages ealled SOur Sai‘s; others lead a migra- 
tory sort ,gf life, clearing annwllly spots in the jungle, where they erect 
huts of sticks, leaves, and grass, and sow different sorts of grain of the Millet 
kind, as the Jooar, Bajereh, Mdkye, Mandea, &c. which sprout up with ex* 
traurdinary iuxuriance in sneh situations. They i|t!l eat almost any kintt 
of food, whether animal or vegetable. A ' great patt of their subsistence 
is deriveclfrom the roots and produce of the jungles. The flowers of the 
Madh(ika (Bassia LaUfolia), and the Keora,*^ yield them an intoxicating 
liquor; in lieu of rice they consUtHe the seed of the bamboo, a very heat- 
ing and indigestible food ; the wild yams, arnms, and other roots furnish 
a nutritious, and not unwholesome i8ubstitote;forbtead; and for a desert 
they have the wild mangoe, the druit of tha Bela evei^ where abundant, 
and the seeds of the Bauhinia racemosa, served up on the large ribbed leaf 
of the Ravya (apparently a species of Dillenia), which answers the puipos- 
es of a dish. 

The author of the work called the Kholaset ul Towarikh, places in the 
neighbourhood of Orissa, the country called the Triya or Stri Raj, where 
females (not amazons) exercise the powers of government, and have the up- 
per hand in society, and in the management of all affairs. As the fable of 
the existence of such a country in this part of India seems to be a purely 
gratuitous invention of the Mahommedan writere, , and is not supported ei- 
tlier by the histories or the current belief of the native8,of the province, 1 
shall not here stop to inquire into its meaning and origin. 

The language of the Or orOdra nation is a tolerably pure Bhasha (dia- 
lect) of the Sanscrit, resembling closely the Bengali, but far remote ap- 

s 
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parently from any affinity with the Telinga. Most of the titles of which the 
natives are so font! are pure Sanscrit ; more than three-fourths of the nouns 
aiul roots of verbs may be traced to that language, and its few simple inflec- 
tions are obviously founded on the rules of the Vyakaran. The basis of the 
alphabet is the common Hindi or Nagari character, somewhat disguised 
however by a peculiarity in the mode of writing it. Ih the direction of Ben- 
gal, the Ooria language is used tolerably pure, following the line of the coast 
as far as the Hijellee ana Tumlook divisions at least, 1 have been credibly 
informed that in the Mysadal Pergunnah, all revenue accounts are written on 
tal patr or leaves of th^ palmyra tree in that dialect. On the western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two languages begin to intermingle, at Ra- 
ni Sarai about twenty miles north of the Siibanrekha. A very mixed 
and impure bhasha is used in the Zemindari of Naraingerh and the hill 
estates beyond it, which improves a little at Midnapore (itself situated in a 
Jungle Mehal called Bhanjbhhm) and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali. The inhabitants of the country on the north of Keerpoy (offici- 
ally termed the Jungle Mehals) probably speak the language of the Ben- 
gal province quite correct and unmixed. To the westward the Goiid 
and Ooria languages pass into each other on tlie estate of Sonepur, the 
Raja of which country informed me that half his peaple speak one and 
half the other dialect. On the south we find the first traces ot tlie leliii- 
ga about Ganjam, where a different pronunciation may be observed, llio 
people there call themselves Ood/a/is and WodUihs, instead of Oorias, 
Gt rh becomes Gadda, Jagann/ith, Jagaiinfida, &(!. The language of 
Orissa Proper still however prevails at Baurwah forty-five miles south ot 
Ganjam, on the low lands of the coast, and as far as the large estate of Ki- 
medy in the hills, beyond which the Telinga begins to predominate^ at 
Cicacole is the pi^evailing dialect, and in Vizagapatam, Telinga only is spok- 
i en in the open country. In the mountains of the interior, however, the 
dialect of the Odras is used by the bulk of the inhabitants, from Giimser 
do^vn to Palcondah, Bastar, and Jayapur. 

know of no original goraposition deserving any notice in the language 
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of Orissa, excepting tlie Epic Poem called the Kanji Kaviri Pothi which 
celebrates the conquest of Conjeveram, one of the most distinguished 
events in the modem history .of the country. There is no deficiency how- 
ever of translations of the more esteemed writings of the great Hindu au- 
thors, both religious and scientific, and every temple of importance has its 
legend or Sthfin Puran, every almanack maker his P^nji, and Bansd- 
bali, composed in the local tongue. 

In estimating the amount of the Population of the Cuttack Province I 
shall begin with candidly confessing, that we have no means of forming 
even a tolerable guess at the number of inhabitants in the hill countries. 
Information on that subject could be procured only from the hill Rajas or 
Zemindars, and such are their jealousy, contumacy, and untractubleness, 
that w e might be sure, even if they condescended to furnish any returns 
at all, they would be entirely false. The estimate given below for the 
Mogulbandi, and that portion of the Rajwara which lies between it and 
the sea, though mostly conjectural, is founded upon data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably well ascertained from the returns made by the Police Offi- 
cers at difl'erent periods. To be enabled to strike an average for the num- 
ber of houses and inhabitants, I have obtained Khaneh Shumari ac- 
counts, on which I can depend, for a few Pergunnahs,botli at the northern 
and southern extremity of the district, and in the central parts. The results 
dcducible are as follows : 

The eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mogulbandi including tlie Rajwfi- 
ra estates of Aid, Kanka, Kujang, flerispur, Marichpur, and Bislien- 
pur, with the whole of the smaller Killajat, contain 11,915 villages (iMou- 
zahs and Patnas) and 243,272 houses, exclusive of the tow ns of CiitUiek, 
Balasore, and P6ri. This enumeration yields an average of about Iweii- 

* They are thus named ; Basta, Balasore, Soro, ChhrAman, Badrak, Mattu or Talinal, 
pur, Paiauiaatlri, Asserassar, Arackpur, Cuttack, Puliar^ijpur, Taran, Haiiharpur, Gopc, Piply, 
rCiii or Puraoitaui, Khiirda, and Banpur. 


Pstimafr c 
the popula 
lion. 
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ty houses to a village, which although low compared with the Bengal 
average, is corroborated by actual observation of the very small size of such 
villages of Orissa as ordinarily meet the eye.* In the three northern Thanas 
which comprize the poorest and most unproductive portion of the Mo- 
giilbandi, the average is scarcely nineteen; in the twelve central ones it 
is nearly twenty; and in the three southern ones which contain the Per- 
gunnahs adjoining Puri, filled with the large villages of the Sfisan Brah- 
mins, it is thirty. 

Again, in (he first mentioned division, the ascertained number of inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children in 1078 houses is t)o70; yielding an average 
of rather more than five and two-third inmates for each house. In the se- 
cond, 5,758 houses have been found to contain 27,048 souls, or on an aver- 
age nearly four and four- fifths per house. In the soiilhern division, 19,930 
houses have been aseertaiu(‘d to hold 1,. 30, 871 inmates, viz. men 33,518, 
women 33,903, infants 30,450, tliat is five and a fraction of about one-fif'tli 
per house. Adverting to these data wliicb have In cn prepared with mueli 
care and accuraey, more especially in the Southern division, an averagi* 
rate of five per house, for the whole district, would not apjiear too high. On 
this calculation, the entire population of the district will stand as follows : 


Village liiliabitants (2,43,273 X 5)-----^- - 12, l(>,305 
Population of tin? town of Cuttack, - -- -- -- - 40,000 

town of Pfiri, 30,000 

— town of Balasore, ----- 10,000 


Total 12,90,305 

The area of the tract now under consideration, lias been estimated with 
tolerable acmiracy at about 9,000 square miles, by counting the squares 
into which Captain Sackville’s map is divided. The result of the above 
calculation therefore gives to the open and cultivated part of Orissa, a po- 
pulation of 135 souls per square mile. That the estimate for Cuttack 
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should fall much below that suggested for Bengal, viz.SOS per square mile, 
will not surprise those who have attended to Uie picture drawn in tlie 
preceding part this paper, of the geneial poverty of the people, and the 
paucity of large towns and villages. 

The statements for the Pergunnahs Raheng, Seraen, Choubiskfid, Ul- 
dhar, and Roiang, which are by Air the most to be relied on, yield the fol- 
lowing proportions of the principal classes, viz. 


Total number of Householders, 


- 1.0,930 


7,432 

3,305 

Oil 

537 

232 


Chasas* or Husbandmeu, - - ~ . 

Brahrains, - - 

Mahtis, (Carana or Writer cast,) 
tjiowalas, (Cowherds), - - 

Baniyas, both Druggists and .Shroffs, 

Artisans, Manufacturers, Shopkeepers, &c. of all sorts excepting) 
the above, - - - - - - - - 

Low casts as Fishermen, Kandnis, Pans, Bawaris, Chaiuhil, &c.-v 

wlio furnish common labourers, coolies, village watcl»- ^ 2,420 
men, &c. - - .. . 

Balance composed of Mussulmans, foreigners, mendicants and ^ 
casual residents, - - - - - ""i 


It will not be altogether uninteresting to compare the estimate here at- 
tempted of the population of Cuttack, with the sales of salt for the supply 
of the district. .Salt is sold on die part of government at sevci-al golahs or 
store-houses in the interior, in quantities of not less than one maund, at the 
fixed monopoly price of Sicca Rupees two per maund, increased by charges 
of (ransportation, storing, commission, &c. which raise the price according 


* It sl.oulfl be ob.«:crvc(I, lliat aithou^b the Cha«as are tbe propfelr cuhivatiog caste ofOiissa^ many 
of the other classes^ tenant land, and pay revenue at ryotSv 
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to cirrnmsfancos to from 2 Rs. As. to 2 Rs. 0 As. per maund, at the go- 
lahs. The average retail rate varies from about 3 Rs* B As. to 3 Rupees per 
maimd. This system of supply has been established only since the be- 
ginning of 1818. During the last four years, the average of the public sales 
for consumption within the Mogalbandi, has been 2,00,000 maunds. Mr, 
Colebrooke considers the quantity of one-fourth of a cliittack per diem to 
be an ample allowance for an inhabitant of Bengal. In Cuttack, an allow- 
ance of lialf a chittack is insisted upon by the people tlu inselves as the 
usual average, when salt was cheap ; and the larger individual consump- 
tion of the ai'ticle in this district, is explained by a reference to the pecu- 
liar diet of the people, the villainous insipidity of which must necessarily 
require to be relieved by an additional mixture of salt. Abuliazl has ob- 
served of the Oorias, After boiling their rico they steep it in cold water 
and eat it the second day.'’ This stale and unpalatable species of food 
is still universally used under the name of Panbliatta, As the enhanced 
])rice of salt under the Brilisli government, which certainly amounts to 
from 400 to oOO j)er cent, may have somewhat reduced the former consump- 
tion by the poorer classes, that is the mass of the community, we sliall per- 
haps arrive near the truth by taking a meiliuni between the Cuttack and 
Bengal allowances. Some deduction too must be made on account of chil- 
dren under ten years, whose numbers, adopting the average suggested by 
the Raheng returns, may be estimated at about onedhird of the whole po- 
pulation. The calcidation of the quantity necessary for the Cuttack peo- 
ple will then stand as follows in round numbers : 

Eight and a half lacs of adults, at between one-fourth and one-half 

chittacks per diem, consume annually - - - . Afds. 1,75,000 

Four and a half lacs of infants, atratlmr less than one- fourth do. 56,200 

Total consumption, Mds, 2,31,200 

The balance required of about 30,000 maunds, may very well be supposed 
to be obtained by smuggling, independent of tlie government sales. 
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The accxnints remamingfo ns of the most important operation in modern 
Indian finance, Raja Toral Mali’s settlement called the Taksim Jamuia 
and Tankhah Raqmi, are as imperfect and deficient in Orissa as in eve- 
ry other part of India with which I am acquainted. There can be no 
douljt but tbnt <i jcitth or nictisurcmcnt oT tlic of tlio tlirco sirctirs 

Jelasir, Badrak and Cuttack, was made, under the orders and superintend- 
ence of that distinguished minister, with what is termed the Bfireh Dasti 
Padikd or rod of twelve spans, and all tlie Rufjbeh accounts in the ofliccs 
of the Sudder Canhngos and their Gomashtehs, are stated to be founded 
on that measurement. The subse(|uent corrections and alterations that 
have taken place, are said to have been made only by Nezer Anddzi or guess 
work. What is curious, the standard of the bigah, which w as originally 
iiniforin, is now found to be different in evei-y jiart of ihe district, to such an 
extent indeed, that in some Pergunnahs the bigah is four times tlie size of 
that nominal measure in other divisions, and all the intermediate variutions 
frequently occur. By what rule the other great step in fhe settlement was 
adjustcfl, viz. the determination of the rates of rent to he paid hy the lius- 
bandrnen lor a bigali of each description, I can find no evidence or informa- 
tion whatever. Ahulfazl in describing the Emperor's settlement for Hin- 
dustan generally, says, that an average of ten years’ collection wais struck.*’" 
But whether in this province which had then only recently been con- 
quered Irom its Hindu sovereigns, and rescued from tlie destructive auuV- 
chy of the Bengal Afghans, the ancient rates were maintained, or heavier 
ones iin])()S('d, I cannot venture to offer any assertion. My general im- 
pression is that the fixed and regirkr assessment of the Moguls was hea- 
\i( v than that of the Hindu Rajas, but the indigenous princes of Orissa 
seem to luive had so many methods of extorting a large revenue from their 
subjec ts, by extra dcmandsi, occasional requisitions, and irregular claims 

^ iclc A\in Aclx'ri, part 3. “ For that purpose having formed an aggregate of the rates of co]. 

lection fiom the cornmericciurnf of llie 16(h year of the rei^ to tlie 24lh inclusive, they took a tenth 
of that total as the anuaal rate for tea years to come." 

A a2 


Rc\cnuex. 
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under various lieads and pretexts, that the burthens of the ryot njay be pre- 
sumed to have been pretty much the same under either adiuinistration. 

It is impossible to reconcile with any known or probable standard’ of 
collection, or any conceivable state of cultivation in the province, the ac- 
count given in the Ayin Acberi and otlier works on Indian finance of 
the old Jamma of Orissa. Abulfazl rates the assessment of the entire 
S6ba at 1,60^733,21^7 dams, or rupees 40jl8,330, and that of the sircars 
Badrak and Cuttack which comprized the modern district,, reaching from 
the Subanreklia to the Chilka lake^ at 1 1,012,050 dams, or rupees 27,53,015, 
exclusive of the tribute of the hill estates. 

The P^re Thieffenthaler states the revenues as follows ; 

Scion Manouchi, - _ . . Rupees 57,07,500 

Selon le Registre, - 14,282,100 Dams, or Rupees 16,57,800 

But he justly observes “ En convertissant lesDams en Roupies lasomme 
devient beancoup plus grande.” It would be 35,70,525 Rupees, and I sus- 
pect that the amount in Dams is intended to represent tire recorded reve- 
nues of the three Northern sircars, and that below, in rupees, the Jamma of 
all that remained of Orissa, as a separate province at the date of the entry in 
the register. 

The statements of the Revenue of Orissa furnished by Mr. Grant in his 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, tally nearly with those above noticed. 
The substance of his remarks on this point are as follows. Dming the 
reign of Shah Jehan, between 1627 and 1658 A. D. Orissa was formed into 
a separate Shba, and the three sircars which remained under the imperial 
government were subdivided into twelve, as follows, viz. 
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1. Cuttack, No. of Mehal/?, 

2. Burruah, - - . - 

3. Jajepore, - - ^ . 

4. Badshahnag^ar, - - 

5. Badrack, - - - - 

Soro, - , . - - . 

7. Ramna, - - . , . 

8. Ba.steh, - - . . 


9. Jela^ir,. - - - . . 

10. Maijliettiab, - - _ 

11. Goalpareb, . • . 

12. 3Iuzkuri, - - . . 


Total Mehals, 


Rupees. 


Remarks. 


100 

9 

& 

10 

10 

15 

20 

10 


Asbcssed in Couris 
valued Mokurrery 
.Tunkbaii or 

I Enrolled Standard of )^33,S1,023 
Assignment always 
for 


! Inclusive of 
the rated terri- 
tories then In 
the hanfls pf 
the Royal Fa- 
mily ut Orissa 
and other tri- 
‘butary Rajas. 


22 

21 

28 


The most 
towed in 


11 




part bes- 
Jageer at 


I ' 

>15,60,474 



Rs. 4»,61,4y7 


These “ included territories" are aftenranis stated to he thirty-two Me- 
hals jieldin^ 8, 7.3, .>18, of which the country under the Gajanati of 
KI,6r,U is valued at 0,15,01(1 Rupee,. Dedactins Ihc latter amouat front 
.53,01,00,1 Hainte,, t,e hare 27,0.5,407 Rttpee, wldeb corr, ..pond.-, close- 
y 'Vitlr the old valnat.on of the Ayin Aebert. Thi, dedaction m.i,t 
he borne ndnd to enable the reader to nnderatand Mr. Grant’, enbse- 


• Vide Aoalssis, “ It will be proper to deduct the ralued rent of thirty two Mehal, re* n,. 
qocred or left in the po.sseosion of the Ro, al Family of Orissa and oih . ^ ^ 

lormally in the Jau.ma; yiz. " 


lo Ritja Oiib Siog Deo, heir oflineandrepre^rn- 
lative ot the Royal House of Gajeputty, guar- 
dian of ihe Tbakoor Dwareh or Jagaoii4th and 
propnetor of 1 1 Mchals dependent on Killah 

P d,l6,ei6 

Kaja Mahinder of Killa Aul, 20,121 

Ramchunder, &c. of Sarungurh. ... . , , , 06,P78 

Sorbeaur Bhunj of liaaiuahatty, 80,875 

Hurcliunder of Derpuo, 57 088 

Persotum Bhunj of Ryntoo, loisbS 

Rugonatb Sund of Coojung,, 0126 I 


Raofra of Mudpore, 

Tegchund D’hol of Kefapore, 

Kana Sab of Nagpore, ko 

iagauuith D^ol of Chalora, . . . . . 
Mabomed Yaz Kasijurah, 

Girdhur Narain of Cbowrassijurah, 
Butbbudder of Mynajura, 

Naucar, &c 


6021 

0470 

9706 

10,176 

2000 

6236 

4700 

5036 


Jn all 27 whole aad 5 Kignmit MebaH, 8,73,518 
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queat remarks when he goes on to state that Aliverdi Khan ceded to the 
Court of Nagpore, country assessed with an old standard revenue of Ru- 
pees 2 - 5 , 73, 588 and that in 1763-9 the bad management of tlie Marhattas 
had reduced the Jamma to 21,20,41 5 Rupees. It should be written 15,04,799, 
as the amount of 6,15,616 was quite a nominal entry. One half of this 
rated assessment, or about three lacs, was added to the Marhatta Jamma- 
bandi, according to Mr. Grant, on the 6nal dismemberment of the do- 
minions of the Khhrda Rajas under Raja Bir Kissore Deo. 

The registered assessments of the Moguls, I believe to be much higlier than 
the province ever really paid, but there seems little prospect of this discre- 
pance between the entries and actual collections of the imperial govern- 
meat (which has been noticed in other parts of the country also) receiving 
a satisfactory explanation. In most revenue accounts, and especially in 
all the bills of sale of portions of a TaKikdari or Moqcddemi authen- 
ticated by the signature of the Sudder Can6ngo, which are now forth- 
coming, tivo Jainmas are always specified. First, the Tankhah llaqmi, 
which is tlie name given to Tornl Mall’s assessment, and is always very 
high, being in fact the registered assessment above noticed, computed in 
Rupees, ^nd. The Jamma Kam&l which falls far below the other, and is spe- 
cified in coiiris, the common currency of the district. The best informed 
natives declare that the Tankhah Raqmi was an imaginary over-rated 
valuation," at which the lands were formerly made over in Jageer or as- 
signment to the Otfieers of the Mogul government. Tlie word “ Tankhali' 
(not Takeli or Tanka) certainly ordinarily means assignment, and Mr. J. 
Grant, a great authority on questions of Indian Finance, appears so to 
have understood it in the remark above quoted, “ Moqurreri Tunkliah 
Ruqmi or enrolled standard of assignment, being always for the most 
part bestowed in Jageer,” &c, &c. There is a passage likewise in the 
Ayin Acbe/i whii'li strongly confirms the above view of the meaning of the 
terms. The author says, ‘"Wlien Asif Khan was Vizier, the Jummaoftlic 
country w as Raqmi or computed, and he went on increasing the Tankhahs 
just as he thought fit, “ Deran Hingam ki khajeh Abdul majid Ba Vi- 
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zarat sir beleiuli daslit, Jama- i- vilayet Raqmi b6d, o uncheh ba khatir 
mi rusid Afzudeh Tan mi nam6dand/* 

The Jamnia Kamil is stated to be a subsequent revised assessment, 
formed, as some will have it, by an Officer called Kamal Mohammed, but 
others, with more apparent probability, explain the terms to signify the 
real and actual Jamma, according to which the collections were made in 
latter times, before the country had been ruined by the Marhattas. Mr. 
Grant applies the word to Jaffer khan's settlement, which he calls 
Toomar Kamil'' 

I shall now proceed to furnish abstract statements of the land assess- 
ment of Cuttack according to its present dimensions, translated from re- 
venue accounts in the private possession of the family of the former 
Dewan of the Marhatta government, the authenticity of which I see no 
reason whatever to doubt, and it is on these only I should be disposed to 
rely, informing any comparison between the former and present produc- 
tiveness of the revenues of Cuttack. 

Taksim Jamma of the Moguls. 

Thirteen Sircars (including the Darul zerb or Mint one Sircar) 

contain, - Mehals 297 

Deduct Tehsil Bengaleh, or collected under Bengal, - - Mehals 27 

Remain, Mehals 270 

Kalians. Pans. 

Tankhah Raqmi or Jamma of the above, - Couris 59 , 01,499 8 

Under the Marhailas. 

TashkhJs Bhoonsla, or fixed and regular Jamma under the 

government of tlie Nagpore Raja, - - Rupees 42, 230 10 

Couris, Kdhans 47 , 30,803 0 
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viz. Courts. 

Rupees. Kdhqns. 

Mehalat and Thanelijat (Khaleseb Land,) 2,24,079 7 0 36,42,978 

Tribute of the Zemindareh or Killaj at Estates, 10,157 3 0 10,93,025 


Jlupeos 2,42,230 10 0 K. 47,36,803 

Diikhil Sircar or remitted to the Raja*s Treasury at Nagpore, 

calculated in Rupees of sorts, . - - - 6,00,000 

Rharoh Sipalian o gliyreh, expences of Troops and management 

do, do, - - . . - - 9,00,000 


Total Rupees 15,00,000 

E<pial (about) to Sa. Rs. 13,50,000. 

The latter sum, or Sicca Rupees 13,50,000, may l)e assumed as the stand- 
ard Revenue of Cuttack under the Nagpore Government, and was certainly 
the highest amount ever realized by the Marhattas from the district, though 
their assessments were sometimes rated higher. Ihe collections indeed I 
suspect very frequently fell short of llie above standard, more especially 
during the last ten years of the Marhatta administration. The proportions 
betweemllie net expenditure, and the remittances to Nagpore, I take to have 
been in a great measure nominal. 

The following are the residts of settlements formed by different Subah- 
dars, taken from authentic accounts which are still extant. Some indefiaite- 
ness must attach to the statements, from the uncertainty of the rate of ex- 
••hange between couris and silver, which fluctuated to from three to four 
kalians per deb ma^ha rupee, during the whole of the Marhatta adminis- 
tration. 


The settlement of Slieo Bhat Sautra for 1167 A. is entered a.s follows 



Gold Mohnrs, , . 
Rupees, of sorts, 
Couris, 
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3 , 82,829 8 

Kahans, 27,82,448 1 
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Another settlement by Sambha Ji Ganesli in 1178 A. is entered. 

Ashrafis, 110 

Rupees, of sorts, 5,01,30413 

Couris, KAhaiis, 42,37,()08 0 

Another by Raja Ram Pandit. 

Ruj)ees, of sorts, 

Couris, 

Another by Inkaji Suk1i Deo. 

Rupees, of sorts, 1,51,435 0 

Couris, .... Kalians, 57,78,224 0 

Ontlu 3 subjugation of the province by the Rritish government, in 1803, a 
rate of conversion of four kfilians of couris per Sicca Rupee was assum- 
ed, and tlie revenues have been invariably demanded and paid entirely in sil- 
ver, at b'ast since J807. Tin? assessment of the British government has 
been laised by (wo sncci ssive wml gradual angnientatioiis, to tlie following 
amount, ^^llieh is the n'cortUal Jumma of the Amli year 1229. 

Mogulbandi ((\\clusi\e of IVrgnnnah Pataspnr, ^cc. assessed 

under the iMarhaltas, at Hs. 30,000) - - - 12,04,370 

Killah Khfirda, held khfis for political reasons, which jiaid latterly 

to the Marhattas a Poslieash of Sicca Rupees 10,000, - 01, 1(59 

l ixed tribute of thirty-one Khandaitis or Zeminclaris of the 

iMilitary Chiefs of Orissa, styled Rajas, - - - 1,20,411 

Total, Sa. Rs. M, 43, 950 


• ••« •••# 1,1 0,3 18 14 

t« Keihans, 53,37,085 0 


Bb 
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Land Te- 
res, and 
ititutions. 


The excesf^of re];;iilar receipts under the head of land revenue alone, may 
be stated at from one to two lacs per annum in favor of the British go- 
vernment, which increase may be fairly ascribed to the improved and more 
enliglih ned system of management now pursued. The country has uii- 
<|uestiona:bly in the main prospered under our administration, tliougli much 
suflering was long experienced in particular quarters from injudicious mea- 
sures, the erroi's of whicli liave Imeii perceived and remedied : cultivation 
has greatly increased in every part: and if the ryot or husbandman has 
not benefited by tlie change of government, in proportion to the superior 
importance of that class of the community to whicli he belongs, and to the 
benevolent intentions of the legislature, his condition must certainly be 
considered on the whole better than it was under the native system, whilst 
the higher classes connected with the soil (now acknowledged as Projirie- 
tors) have undouhtedly attained to a state of comfort, independence, and 
comparative opulence, quite imknown at any former period of the history 
of tlie country. 

The Revenue derived from the salt monopoly, exceeds tlio total amount 
of the laud rents paid to the State, and is entirely the creation of the Bri- 
tish government. The salt sold within the province yields a net return of 
about 3 , 00 , 000 , and the quantity annually exported to Calcutta for public sale 
at the saltotlice, produces little short of from Rupees 15 , 00,000 to 10 , 00 , 000 : 
Under the lu'ads of customs, tax on spirituous liquors, and tax on pilgrims, 
a further net revenue of about one lac per annum is o]>taincd by tlie pre- 
sent governmeut. The value of Cuttack to the Conqiany therefore, after 
deducting expenses of management, may be fairly assumed at upwards of 
thirty lacs of Rupees per annum. 

In surveying attentively the ancient Political Institutions of Orissa as 
connected witl) tin* tenure of land, it is impossible not to he struck with 
the marked resemblance which many of their features exhibit to the sys- 
tem of European policy called the feudal, at certain stages of its progress. 
I am strongly inclined to thuik that the comparison might be extended to 
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India generally, and that a careful enquirer Mould not fail to discern in 
every quarter ot the country, ob^ious traces of the fonner exi.sicncc of 
sucli a system, hoM'e\er irregularly tlelined, and lialile to variation in tie' 
details, from local peculiarities. The subject has not hitJievtu met nith that 
attention M'liieh its importance, mere especially M'lien viewed in conneeliort 
with tlie much disi)uted question of Zemindari riglils, nmpiesti(mul>!y me- 
rits. Some writers indee<l have treated witii utter contempt and derision, 
the notion ot the existence of any aualojiy whatever between the aneieiii 
institutions of India, and the feudal system of Fnirope. Olliers, howe\er, 
of eipial or greater authority, have not been able to resist the striking- evi- 
dence ot sncli adiiiil} which |)i-csonts itself in e\ery proiiiice of India, 
whore the Hindu furin of governiucnt has U'cn little iiiqiaired or inodi- 
lied. "^1 Inis, Sir J. Malcolm, page 37o of his \ahiable report on Malwa, 
ol)>crve<, “ The prineiplc of this part of'a Raj or -/iny/.a/ prineipalily, dif- 
l<‘rs little from that feudal system which formerly existed in Enrojie, and 
IS lialde to the same vieissitmh's in the relations and |)owi'rs of lh<‘ respee- 
ti'.e parlies. lint e\e;y one'kuow's that the Kajpnl, is only one Itraindi or 
ei»!tlie( ol the great Regal and iMilitary caste amongst the Hindus, called 
tic ( '.-lieiri\ ,i ( Klietri), and oiieiontly uN (iriiK ipalilii's and kingdoms miglit 
in om.- sense be di signiited litijput. Captain MaeiVliirdo in an exeel- 

leiil paper on the p|•o^ iiiee < f Ciiteh, in vol.ii. lioinbay Transactions, states, 
'rim ^'ovorntncii^ of Cntrh is that of a pnn^ ;u•i^lo('ra^y, in which tin; 
pt)\v< r is M sted in a variety of chiefs on their respective ti rritories, whieli 
h(Mr a stroij;:; r(‘.s('nil>lance tin? feiulal baronies. 'J'hese (‘liiefs liave 
ievui who is entitled Jiao, to wliom they owe tliediity of military si rvice 
with their relations and fullowt‘r.s when called upon.” Hic* chiefs in qnes- 
lion are afti'rwards de.serihed to be 'l{aj|)nt5;. 'Colonel Wilford e\pr<*ssly 
qijilies the title oi Barons, to the inferior Klietris, in his hi>lorie;d JivsaN'^ 

.‘U ancient India. lu the essay on Anngaiij^am we find the foilow iiiij^ 
‘nrloas nnd appoivite passage, “ lake ParasiirTima hr ' t iMalia Ihdi ) ( iili! i 
lestroyed or drove' out of his dommiolis fhe remnant of the Cshef ris or 
^Jilitary tribe, niul placed Siulras in their room. These wore the Barone 
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of the land who often proved troublesome. Raja Balwant Singh, the pre- 
decessor of Cheyt Singh did the same in the district of Benares with the 
Zemindars, who rei)reseiited the Cshetris, and even pretended to be really 
so ; from an idea that it was impossible to improve the revenues arising tioin 
tlie laad tax under their management.” 

In this paper my remarks and illustrations regarding the former and 
actual state of the land tenure, will of course he confined, as far as the na- 
ture of the. discussion admits, to the particular province of which I am treat- 
ing. 

I shall have occasion to notice again hereafter, an opinion firmly enter- 
tained by the better informed natives of Cuttack, of the ancient existence 
of a mighty empire, which comprised within its limits nearly the whole of 
India, and Avas ruled by a sovereign residing at liastinapura and Delhi. 

A general division is believed to have obtained of the lands of the country, 
into tlie domains of the supreme llaja (now called the Khaliseh), and the 
jurisdictions, or fiefs, of a vast number of great Military Chiefs and feudatory 
Rajas, of the Khetri caste, Avho were dependent on and owed service to the 
Lord Paramount, but whose degree of subordinatiou of canirse luulcrweiit 
constant vicissitudes, according to the circumstances of tlie times, and the 
personal character of the ruling Emperor. The most powerful Lords of 
tliis empire were the great officers of state called the Gajapati, Aswapati, 
Chatrapati, and Narapati, who originally held their vast possessions as 
dependent fiefs subject to the condition of Military service, but afterwards 
emancipated themselves from all control, and became independent mo- 
narchs ruling over numerous inferior Klietris. 

Supposing the above view of the ancient political condition of the coun- 
try at large, to he chimerical and unsupported by sufficient evidence, 
which however 1 do not admit to be the ciise, I proceed to state what 
may be safely inferred or positively affirmed of the native institutions of 
Orissa, under the government of its indigenous princes, from a considera- 
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tion of the vestiges of the old system yet actually in existence. T shall af- 
terwards notice the changes impressed on the face of tilings, hy the two 
great revolutions which the province has experienced in modern times ; 
first, its subjection to the Mussulman, and afterwards to the British rule. 

In the preceding part of my jiaper, 1 have noticed generally tlu^ great 
territorial divisions both natural and political which exist in this province. 
The extensive hilly regions and forest tracts, jungle Pergunnahs and Me- 
hals, as they are now termed, reaching nearly from Bishenpur lotlK'Coda- 
veri, together with the woodland country on the sea shore of Orissa Pro- 
per, have been in all ages parcelled out among and occupied by a number 
of Chieftains of the Military class. Tliesc Chiefs maybe safely consider- 
ed as cle facto jiroprietors of their possessions under the native governments, 
tliat is to say lhe*y held (hern hereditarily, exercised uncontrolled territo- 
rial jurisdiction within tlieir limits, and appropriated the entire revenues, 
subject to the condition of performing Military service, or other oflices and 
duties, at the court of their superior Uaja, the Gajapati, residing mostly at 
Cuttack, wliich services have in latter ages been generally commuted fora 
light tribute or money payment. The more fertile and productive division 
of the province (now the Mogulbandi) formed the Kot, Khaliseh, or domain 
of the prince, from which the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa like their succes- 
sors the Moguls, Marhattas, and liiiglish, derived their principal reve- 
nues. There can be no question, 1 think, but that this other great territo- 
rial division was the landed estate or property of the sovereign. I may ob- 
serve, en passant, that such a .state of things as above indicated, conforms 
exactly with the declaration contained in a well known passage of the 
digest of Hindu law translated by Mr. Colebrooke : “ By conquest the 
earth became the property of Parasuraina: by gift the property of the 
sage Cas'yapa and committed by him to Cshatriyas for the sake of protec- 
tion, became their protective property, successively held by powerful con- 
querors and not by subjects cultivating the soil.’' So strikingly and uni- 
versally true indeed is the maxim of the property of the soil vesting in the 
Cshatriyas, that we find them always either asserting a title to owner- 
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fyhip ill tiro Imd, vvliicli they occujiy hereditarily, or in the actual cnjoymeni 
of the proj)rii‘lary vii»lit, even when reduced to tlie situation of 
in^' ' —witness the various castes and classes of Rajput village Ze- 

mindars in every quarter of Hindustan, and the western provinces. 

The feudal lords of Orissa, for sucli certainly may the Military Chiefs 
whom 1 hav(^ al)ove referred to, be termed, are known and described by 
se veral di/fereut titles both in history, in official records and in tlie com- 
mon language of tln‘ country, and these are rpiite indiscriminately applied, 
whence has reoulUd a coixes ponding confusion of ideas. Tliey are called 
simply Ivhetiis (Cshctri) as,) from their caste ; Xhandaits, an Orissa name 
for a branch (1 believe a less pure one) of tlic same class, signifying lite- 
rally persons entitled to wear the Khanda or national swoi d of Orissa ; 
Bhfmia, lihfiyan or Bhuini derived from the earth, and synoiiimous 

with lihupati (Loixl of the soil): Poligar, a Tcdinga word, derived from 
Pill/am, a fiof : Sawanl, in l^ersiun. Sirdar, meaning Chief and Lord ; Seva- 
kau Ami Dar, or servants and vassals holding tracks of country hereditarily, 
on the condition of service ; ami finally Z mouhirs. Many ol them were de- 
scended from the supreme Rajas of llie comitrv. We have Orme’s authority 
ill a nnnarkable passage of tlie Hth book ot his hist ory tor the belief euter- 
tniiieil by the Poligars south of tin* Cliilka lakt* of lloor origin as above in- 
timatid. He sav s, “ These <a)n(|uests (made by a Loja of Orissa, some 
“ ccoiluries befojo' iMaliommedanism) were distri))iit(‘d in many portions to his 
“ ri'lations, officers and menial servants from uliom se veral of the pres(*iit 
uortlierii Poligars pr(‘tend to be lineally descende d, and t-. govern at this 
“ V(*ry tiiui* the vc'ry districts uhich were then gi\eii to their ancestors.” It 
is not im[>rol)able that many of the Orissan Kluunlaits mid lihunias first 
vcrciNod estates during the 12th century of the Cliristiau aera, in Raja Anang 

^ Vlr. in his oltsonations on (he iuhaliitants of the Gariow hills IransniiUcd to the Asiatie 

Sook'ty, obsorvCN, “ The head people of tJie villa-ges a?e enlird IWior.'aks, a na’oe used b} tlie head Ra- 
ida of Bcmjal NvliciiXhc kin^ icsidcrt at tJour.” in the A}iu Ar|j; ii, Uie v\ord iiociui, derived from 
JJoom, the sod, is coiiiiminlly u^cd Jis sjuouimous >vitU Zemindar. 


/ 
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Bilim Deo’s time, who is said to have created sixteen SawMiits or great 
Lords, blit the tenure of the majority no doubt reaelies back to a very re- 
mote anti(jiuty. lo describe a little more particularly their duties and ofli- 
ces, I may obs<?rve, that tlicy were posted all round and along the frontiers 
of the Raj, w ith the view to defend it from the irruptions of neighbouring’ 
powers, or the incursions and devastations of the savage inliabitants of the 
wild regions in the interior, such as the Kands and Coles, who lo this das 
gi\e serious annoyance in many parts of the liill estates, and if tin* bidiefof 
their origin and ancient situation be w ell founded, w’ere doubtless jn former 
ages far more numerous and formidable than at present. In tliis point of 
view their situations and duties resembled much that of the Lords of tlie 
Marches iu Europe. JN'or is the abo\e the only striking feature of analogy 
betw een the feudal lords of India and the western hemisphere. The es- 
tates or jurisdictions of that class in Orissa wore always called by the 
Hindus, (i(‘rhs, and by the Mussulmans, killahs or Castles. A certain [)art 
of the lauds under the head Officer were parcelled out amongst several mi- 
litiU’v retainers and dependents called ]\aiks, Dalais, J)albehras and some- 
times Kbaudaits, who lield of their superior on mueh the same principle, 
as he did of (he supn me Raja, though generally sj)eaking by amore limit- 
ted and imperfect tenure, Chider these again, a portion of the lands of 
each subordinate (ba h, w ere assigned as service land to the feudal Militia of 
the country, ( ailed Paiks, who follow ing erpially the occupations of soldier 
and cultivator, w ere obliged at any moment w hen called on by their leader, 
to take up anus, and accompany him to the field. In time of w ar the Khan- 
daits or nobility of Orissa at (he head of their respective contingents of this 
landed militia, ranged themse lves under the standard of their sovereign, 
and formed the main part of his Military array. *^1 bus we frecjneutlv read 
of the Gajapati assembling bis cliiefs to attend on a warlike expedition, 
and we find that the Sununds, granted by the Mogul government (iu cases 
Avlierc they exercised the right of iuvc'stiture), always contained a condition 
that the Khaudait should be ready to attend with his w Ikmi sum- 

moned by the Military Officer of his division. The Paiks arc of cmir.e 
the local Infantry constantly referred to in the Ayiii Acberi. The author 
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observes speaking: of the imperial army ; “ The Zemindari troops alone 
are in niimher upwards of four million and four hundred thousand, as will 
hereafter he particularized” — a fact which shews the extensive prevalence of 
the Military tenure throughout the country even as late as « the 16th cen- 
tury. The proportion of landed militia set down for Orissa Proper in the 
same work, is about one hundred thotisand. Besides the general obligation 
of Military service, the Indian feudatories were bound to do homage, and to 
perform certain nominal duties or offices resulting from their tenures, when 
in actual attendance on their liege lords, called by the expressive word 
Sewa, Seva, or service (in Persian Khidmat), a consideration of which, to 
com|)are small things with great, reminds one strongly of some of the an- 
cient forms of the Germanic constitution. Thus it was the business of 
one to bear the sword of state; another held the shield ; a third carried the 
umbrella or royal standard ; a fourth presented the llajas slippers ; a fifth 
fanned him with the regal chouri, &c. The above services are to this day 
performed in the presence of the Khfirda llajas, by several of the hill Ze- 
mindars, as often as they visit Puri, though the distiuetive character of the 
office aivpropriated to each, has become a good deal merged in the simple 
duty of holding the chouri and pankha, in the presence ot the representa- 
tive of their ancient Lords Paramount. 

The same duties were performed at the Court of Vijayanagar, ruled by 
the Princes of the iNarapati race under tlie title of Sovereign Lords of the 
Deccan, by the Chiefs and llajas who held of them. Colonel Mackenziis 
paper on the history of those kings, published in one of the volumes of 
the Animal llegister, has the following passage ; “ In this King’s reign seve- 
ral considerable llajas used to attend him in the duties of the following 
offices, viz. the King of Camboja Desam presented him with the Calinji ; 
the Panda llaja held his bag of beetle-nut ; the King of Ginjee carried his 
chouri ; the llaja of Kerala district carried his water goglet ; the llaja of 
Anga Desam presented him beetle as his servant. 1 he llaja of Mucha coun- 
try’s office was to dress him ; the llaja of Gool carried the umbrella ; all 
the other offices were e.xecuted in like manner by persons of rank. All 
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those on their first visit performed their respective duties to Ramaraja, when 
he was seated on his throne or Sinhasanam. To this day likewise, the feu- 
datories or tliakurs of the great Rajput principalities, as Jyepur, Joudpiir, 
and Oudipur, are bound to attend the court of their prince for certain fixed 
periods in eacli year, there to do homage, and to perform such services as 
the terms of their several tenures prescribe. 

The estate of the Chief Klietri, or Lord Paramount, comprized the fairest 
and most fertile portion oftlie monarchy of Orissa. In every part of India 
it would seem that, even under the Hindus, the domains reserved for the 
crown constituted, if not the largest, at least the most valuable and pro- 
ductive share of the whole territory, and it was the uniform policy of the 
strong government of the Mohammedans, constantly to enlarge this share 
by the gradual subjugatiou and absorption of the possessions of the lesser 
chiefs and princes. As it is the above-mentioned estate or concern, with 
the management of which the Officers of the British government are chief- 
ly occupied, and from which nearly all its revenues are derived, it is 
of course of particular iin[)ortanccto enquire respecting the system and the 
lights anciently prevailing and still existing, in the tract known by the modern 
appellation of the Mognlbaudi or Khaliseh. Whilst the Mogulbandi yields 
to the state a revenue of between twelve and thirteen lacs, in its real cha- 
racter of Proprietor, the Raj wara or division occupied by the feudal chiefs, 
pays a light tribute of only 1,20,000, the diflerence between that and the 
actual net produce, which is at the lowest calculation in the ratio of one to 
ten, being enjoyed by the several Zemindars, in virtue of their proprietary 
rights. 

In the Khaliseh territory, obvious traces exist to this day of a subdivision, 
of lands into tracts lield by Military retainers, and those of the coimnon 
Mcilguzari ryots. Tenants of the former description are called at present 
Paiks, and lesser Khandaits, and the estates on which they are found arc 
entered in the revenue accounts as “ Khurdiah Gerjat^"'* but whatever 

t unall forti or fortified posts, with lands 

9 ^ 
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fnay have been tlieir number anciently, they are now too few and unimport- 
ant to claim a particular notice. The ryoti land, paying a full rent to the 
sovereign, demands our principal attention. According to the uniform 
system of India generally, it was partitioned into numerous town- 

ships, or village societies. The larger revenue allotments or circles of 
villages known to the Hindus of Orissa, were denominated Khand and 
Hisi or JBis/ie ; words meaning literally a portion or district. Each of 
these petty districts was under the management and controul of two de- 
scriptions of hereditary officers, vested with police and revenue functions, 
viz. the Khand Adipati and Bishuya or Bissoee, (words signifying chief of 
a division,) who was the principal man; and the Bboi Mul of the Ka- 
ran or writer cast, vnIio had the more particular charge ofkeepingallthe ac- 
counts and registers connected with the land. In parts of the Deccan, the 
same description of officers still exist, and are called the Des Mukh and Des 
Pandiah, terms of precisely corresponding import. They seem to have acted 
jointly in the discharge of some of their functions, and separately and in- 
dependently in regard to others. One perhaps had tin; more especial 
duty of administering the police, the other of collecting the revenue ; whilst 
they both watched generally over the fiscal interests of the state, and acted 
as umpires and moderators of Punchaits, in investigating and adjusting 
disputes between inhabitants of different villages, or between the people of 
a village and their head ra&n. Every respectable village had its chief and 
accountant, called the Padhan and Bho'i — but frequently several of the 
smaller hamlets of Orissa were associated together under one set of offi- 
cers of this name ; much oftener the same individual performed both func- 
tions in a village; and sometimes none of the kind existed, in which case 
the charge of the village affairs attached more immediately to the division 
officer. AV here the Padhan and Bho'i both existed, they discharged res- 
pectively much the same duty in regard to their individual village or vil- 
lages, as the superior officers exercised in regard to their circle of villages. 
The Padhan looked after the police with the aid of the village watch- 
man, who made hia reports to a Sirdar or Sirdara called the Or Khan- 
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dait* stationed with the Bisoi ; the Bhoi kepi the village accounts and fur- 
nished information to the Bhoi M61 or chief accountant. All these func- 
tionaries held their situations hereditarily, and were in the habits of 
mortgaging or even selling the whole or shares of them, with the sanction 
of the ruling power, just as we see the priests and officers in the temple of 
Jugunndth at this day disposing constantly of their several shewas or services, 
with the emoluments thereunto annexed. To infer from these circumstances 
any riglit of property in the soily would seem equally rasli and absurd. It is a 
nicer question whether under the old Hindu system the actual occupants of 
the soil, that is the ryots, were considered to possess any subordinate title of 
ownership in laud. There are no obvious truces of such a right now remaining 
ia Cuttack, as we read of in Canaraand Malabar. I Uave never yet been able 
to discover any well authenticated instance of the sale or mortgage of land 
by a Malj'uzari ryot of the province. The thani or fixed cultivators, however 
undoubtedly possessed under the old Rajas the privilege of hereditary 
occupancy ; their fixed assessment was light and easy ; and there was then 
no one to dispute the matter witli them, excepting the despotic uncontroled 
sovereign of the country, who, whatever his claims in theory, of course 
required nothing from the land hut an adequate revenue. 

Tlie changes consequent on the snhjection of the province to tlie Mogul 
goverumciit come nextto be considered. It is well known Uuitafter thedefeat 
of the Afghan usurpers who had gained temporary possession of Orissa, 
by the armies of Acber under the command of his CJeiieral Khan Johan 
and others, the celebrated UewanTfiral Mall visited the province A. D. 
ir.80 to superintend the introduction of his settlement of the crown lands, 
founded on a measurement and valuation called the Taksim Jamma and 
Tankha Raqmi. The arrangements for the annexation of the Sul)a of 
Orissa to the empire, did not, however, receive their final completion until 
fhe arrival of Raja Man Sinh the Imperial Lieutenant, who assumed charge 
Ojf the govQrament in 999 Amli. 

! js; the Jfhwdait of Uw a.i contradistinjuishod from tbe Military caste,* 

9 
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Under his administration the heads of the existing branches of the Royal 
family were acknowledged as Rajas ; they were invested with the rank 
•and titles conferred by the Mogul Court on officers of distinction ; and 
extensive portions of country were assigned to them as hereditary fiefs in 
Zemindari tenure. No regidar tribute appears to have been required from 
tliem on account of their own lands, but the right of investiture was reserv- 
ed to the ruling power, with the privilege of levying such contributions on 
the accession of a new Raja, as it might be thought expedient, according 
to the circumstances of the times, to demand. The reigning prince was 
styled the Raja of Klifirda with the rank of a Commander of 3,500 “ 31an~ 
sabi Seh JIazdr Panjsad," and his estate was composed of the jurisdiction 
called Killah Khfuda, with the Mehals Rahang, Limbai Pursottera Chet- 
ter, &c. alienated from the Khaliseh. To the two sons of Telinga Mukund 
Deo (the last independent monarch), were assigned respectively with the 
title of Raja and rank of five hundred, Sarangher, Pattia, Sailo, Saibir, &c. 
and Al with Derabissi, and Uth/ir. A certain number likewise of the great 
chiefs of Orissa (Zemindars and Sirdars, as they are called in the revenue 
accounts,) were placed under the orders and controid of each of the above 
Rajas, who collected the tribute before due from them, or then for the first 
time imposed. Zemindar,* I may here observe, is the obvious translation 
of the word Bhfinia, Bliyan, or Bhupati, the common title of the ancient 
feudatories of this province, whose offices now received a Persian name, 
as well as their jurisdictions, tlie Hindi word Gerh, being exchanged for 
Killah, The more distant Zemindars were separated from the control of 
the superior Raja, and placed under seven principal Zemindars or S.'iwants 
(not distinguished however by the title of Raja,) viz. the Zemindars of 
Keonjhar, Moherbenj, Bishenpur, Futtihabad, Nai'aingerh, Karrangher, and 

• Even the powerful Rajas of Joudpur, Bhartpor, &c. were called Zemindars by Ihe Mogul go- 
Ternment down to the latest peiiod, and wc know from history (he nature of their tenares. They were 
bound to attend in succession on the person of the Emperor at the head of a fixed quota of Troops. 
Their own counUics were and arc still subdivided into the lands of the Military retainers or Thakurs, 
and the revenue lands, on (he saute principle that prevailed tioder the tlindu goveranaent in the empir# 
at large. 
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Nag or Bagbliitn. The jxmsdiction thus left to the Raja of Kh&rda, ex- 
tended from the Mahanadi to the borders of Kimedy in Ganjam, compriz- 
ing 129 Killahs, Gerhs, or hill estates, exclusive of those situated Avithin his 
own Zemindari. The above number tallies exactly with that given in the 
Ayin Acberi, the author of which observes, “In Cuttack are one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts (killahs,) subject to the command of Gajapati.'* 
The other two Rajas had under them altogether fifty-two Zemindaris and 
seventy-nine killah divisions ; and the seven Zemindars mentioned fifty-six 
ditto, containing one hundred and one killahs — all exclusive of their own 
estates, and the dependent killahs situated within them. The detail of the 
arrangements ado})ted by Raja Man Sinh for the disposal and management 
of the above important class of estates, cannot be very interesting to the 
general reader, but 1 shall nevertheless introduce an extract from some old 
revenue accounts in my possession, which describe those arrangements, as 
the documents in question are certainly highly curious, and tjiey are not 
devoid of utility to those who have any concern in the administration of Cut- 
tack, and the two adjoining districts of Ganjam and Midnapore. 1 have 
added to the translation from the Persian statement, a column shew ing the 
present state and cucumstanccs of the killahs which remain under Cuttack. 

EXTRACT. 

Statement of Killajat, in the jungles and hills under Zemindars, subject 
to tribute (Peshkash) according to the allotment of Raja Man Sinh in 099 
Audi. 

Under the Raja of Khfirda whose Manseb is that of 3500 are placed 
exclusive of Mehals, thirty-oiie Zemindars, and two hundred killahs. 

The Raja s own estate of Khfirda, one Zemindari, contains seventy-one 
killahs, viz. Khfirda, Rathipur, Rer Gerh, Sissiipal, Jharpareh. Kuplipersad, 
Paterpareh, Nonepur, Jainkhely, Tapang, Chatarma, Lai Sinh, Gaiigpareh, 
Malipareh, Efimdfima, Palih, Ramesar, Manibandh, Mankgora, Mangoi, 
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Korraati, Kalamatiah, Kondlog^rfr, ]VfangaI^6ri, Jaripareh, Rorang, Karra,’ 
Mallipareli, Narsingper.sacl, Baraa Qarh, Karang, Mirtfmjay Gerh, Kaimat, 
tia, Usiia, B iraada, B ilbhadderpersad, Nowailee, Banjgiri, Tarkai, Seraen 
Gerh, M itiapareh, B mgro, Bhingro, Koklo, Karki, and eight killahs, in 
Limbai ; Andharha, Darhtang, Kolapokhar, Tirah Sowri thirteen killahs, 
Nakhikot, Kaipadda, Bolgerb, Ghiuhapur, and Mhljher. 

Under the Raja’s command are thirty Zeraindaris of Hindu Sirdars, coivr 
taiiiing one hundred and twenty-nine killahs. 


Zcmindari. 


Do, Killahs 


Bankee, - - contains 

Dumpareh) - - - 

Attari, - - - - 

Kaliipareh, • 


Barilmbxh, 

Xigria, - 

JiTaMiiihpur, 

Angholo, - 

Talcliere, 

IMurtleswara, 

At’hgerU, 

]>oiikhanal, 

Slrhinda, 

Andliiyari, 

Bajarcotc, 

Achalkote, 

Nyagurh, 

Khandiaparehi 

Raipur, 

Paspallui 



^Suran, 

I Rjhori, 

Banpur, J Bakahir, 
contg'A B.inpur, 

I Parnkhud, 

I Cliattergerb, 


Ghoomser, . . . 

Kalicote, . - . 

Kurlo Atgerh or Hatgerh, - 
Ciiagatti, - - - 

Moheri, • - . 

fihirgerb, 

Palur, 

Tikally Bagkuaathpur^ 


REMARKS. 

Novf an independent tributary Mehal 
Tributary subject to regulations. 

Under Kluirda. 

Annexed to Limbai. Both of the 
above are still remeiubered as Khan- 
daits which were wrested tVoin the old 
feudal Ciiiefs by the Khurda Rajas, 
r Tribulaiy IVlehaU exempt from 
I latious, 

Annexed to Khurda« 

Tributary. 

^This and the two followinj; belong 
i now to the Jagir of Kerar MohamecL 


Tributary.; 


C Now annexed to Khurda and the Ja-* 
\ gir of Malud aud Manikpatam. 

This, and the seven following Hill Es- 
tates, are now under the Garijani Dis- 
trict. pTiiey were separated from Orissa 
about J730 A. D. They pay to the 
BritUh Government of Madras a fixed 
revenue of nearly three Lacs of Ru- 
pees including the Bstates into whioh 
they have been latterly subdivided. 
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tJnder the Raja of Sarangerh, xthoae Maneeb is that of fire hundred (ex- 
clusive of Mehals,) are placed thirty-one Zemindaris containing fifty kil- 
lahs. 

The Raja’s ovrn estate with Balanta, two Zemindaris contains twelve 
killahs, viz. Killah Sarangerh, Bajgiri, Talgiri, Gowaligerh, Kaghunalh- 
pur, Pattiab, Kalabank, Atagerh, Motri, Garukun, Balanta, and Nur- 
kantiah. 


dependent Hindu Sirdars, holding tvrenty-nine Zemindaris and thirty- 
eight forts under the Raja’s orders. 


Aran» Majrai, - Contains 

Golrah, 

Bopasu, 

Pyan and Nir, 

Amnakijd, 

Telpadda, 

Alaiuiaparrh, • 

Beali.s Bdtee, - 
Tabha Goira, - 

Kyagfrb, 

IJrsan, 

I’arkye, 

Aikiyai, 

13hovtara, * • 

AiulihuUa, 

Bedpur, 

Durgeswar, - 
-Amiipershad, 

Jnialogerh, 

Chandpur. - - 

Garggesswur, See, • 

Bir Hampur, « 

Balrampur, 

Sitba 

Joaye. 

Kisbenpersady . 

Tiirang, dre* 

Garuparebt « « 


Zemindari. 

KiRahs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 


REMARKS, 

The whole of these Killahs havo 
been assessed under the British Go« 
vcinmeiit at the lull Jumma^ They 
lie within and on the borders of tho 
Mogulbandi South of the Mahanadi 
ill ail directions, chiedy on the Bast 
and and all tetaiii tho appella- 

tion ot Kiiiali in ihe Bcvci|ue ac* 
counts of the distiict. The Kaja of 
Sarengher wa» dt prived of alt con- 
troul over the Sirdars o' Khandaits 
long before the Mahratta uccessiou^ 


In Pergunnah Sailo» 
In Cboordes. 


In rergiin»ah Sal beer* 
la Pergunnah Guunito* 


Under the Raja of A1 Mith the rnnk of five hundred are placed twenty- 
four Zemindaris, containing forty- tvro killahs. 
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’1t4ie Raja’s own estate of killah AJ, one 'Zemiadari and one killalt.' 

Hindu Sirdars, twenty-three Zemindaris, containing forty- 


Dependent 
one killahs. 

Kanka, - > 

Rynia, 

K»iangf. 

Kokilu Dip; 

Uarn8|»ur, . 

Marricbpur^ 

Biahenpiir, 

Jamkiirrera, 

Chedra, 

Darpan, 

Dhoit^og, 

Daljora, 

Chatter, 

Amjher, 

Batbupur, 

Alemgir, 

Nattiggree, 

Kati^rah, 

Blibaia Badraki 

^ouaflh, 

Barmatree, 

^/^Ikpedda, 

Kaijabg, 





Zemindari, 

Killaht, 



^ .. 

1 . , 

2 




1 

8 





2 





2 





2 





2 





2 





2 





1 


m 



2 





1 





2 


m 



2 


m 



♦ 1 





2 





1 


m 



1 


m 



i 


E^DfARKS, 

The first nine of these are now Tri. 
b'ltuy EUatfts ociupyin^ tha Bister n 
Ditrisioi) of ths Etijwara. Tho'tentii lies 
on thd western sidi under the hill and is 
held at a Tribute but subjuvst to the 
g'llatioQs of the British (i^ovennaeut like 
the precediu,^ Fivoftn others have 
retained even the appellation of killah 
to the present day and the control of 
the Haja of A1 over ihdu» has long 
ceased. 


In Pergunaah Bargoaa; 


Under the Zemindar of Reonjhar are fifteen Zemindaris and fifty-five kil- 
laha. 

His own Estate one Zemindari, t^ontaming eleven killahs, viz. Aaandpur> 
Sikri, &c. four killahs, Mitagher, and otliers name unknown. 

dependent Chiefs fourteen Zemindaris, having tw'eaty-four killahs; 


Denkhanal, 

S^ganda, « 

Kaiimher, •• 

Dholgerht 
Ragree, . . 

Pdchimkot, 

Amalek, • - 

Bagbpareh, 

Bamuipur, 

Cb6ohaiida^ 

Bynsan & Oral^ 


\ZmmdarU 


KUliki. 

2 

4.' 


2 

2 

2^ 

3i' 


REMARKS, 

The flrst of the^io is low one of the 
principal of the Indep ndeiit Tributa- 
ry iMehals. Tae 2ud T» ibulary but sub- 
ject to the Ri^ulatious. Few of the 
others i^tain the iiaiue of KiUah and 
none the privilege of paying at a lixed 
assessmbnt. The Zemindaris authontjf 
is now ioOnhnsid to &eonjhaf« 
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Under the Zemindar of Moherbenj twelve Zemindarie containing forty- 
two killaba. 


His own Estate^ one Zemindari containing eighteen killahs, viz. Bliniij 
Bh^m, Mantri, Ilariharpur, l>ewalia, Pftrnia, Karkachna, Bamauhatti, Sii- 
h»onda, and small insigaiticant farts^ ten. 


Dependent Chiefs, eleven Zemindaris having twenty-four killahs, viz. 



Zemindnri, 

Killaht. 


1 

JO 

Sinhbhhm, - . • 

J 

i 

Barr ibt'fiiii* - . . 

1 

1 

Vofharlmi, - • . 


L 

Naisiidipur, - « . 

Deba, • - 

Tyaichand, - . - 

Jaincuiida, - - - 

1 

4 

Chargerb, - . - 

JauiiupaJ, - - - 


2 


REM \ RA S. 

One of (!i^‘ Cut ack Tubufary Mtlials. 
Now ati eiidt'iit Esiate. 


J One of ihe Jungle Estates iii the Mid- 
t nupore district. 

^ In Cultai k at tiie mouth of tho Bubaa- 
\ lekliu 

Diu>. ^ 

One uf thu Cuttack killahs. 

Ditto. 


Uttder the Zeraiadar of Bisheopur, are twelve Zeniiadaris and twenty- 
nine killahs. 


His own Estate one Zenaiodari comprising; lifteen killahs. 


Pependent Chiefs, eleven Zemindars, having fourteen killahs; 


Mysadal. 

Khmgerb or ‘Ghiogeih. 

Tutiiiook, 

llattragerb) 

Kolegerh, 

Maiibhkta, 

Siiihbhbni, 

Baiiianbh6tn. 

Naibhbtu or Balbbo 
BagbhCiia or Nagblmai, 
UajpuTf 


Zemindari, 


Kil'ahs 


REMARKS. 

Most of these are included in the Zilfab 
'»! Midnapure. Manblibm belonjis With 
Bishenpur itself, to the Jungle Mebai 
Z.llah. 


‘2 

2 


^ Mr. Graft t ftientions that Bograi 
\wilh Raipore in Orissa lojmed aiici- 
^ently pait of the Zemintlari of 
J Bisheiipur. Tirey weiO ufinexed to 

^tbe Biudwan Chakieb in li A. 
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Under the Zemindar of Futtihabad seven Zemindars containing seven- 
teen killahs. 


His own Zetnindari, Futtihabad, &c. containing two kiUahs. 
Dependent Zemindaris six, containing fifteen killahs. 


Bahuriii, 

Ghatsila, 

Mynach6ra. 
Narajoui or Tarajol, 
Kolpada, 

Nyagaoa kha!ar« 


Zernindari, 

Killahi, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 

1 

X 

2 


REMARKS. 

Belonir chiefly to Midnapore. 
i Ghatsiia is iiow» 1 believe, the resU 
i dence of tlie JN ai smli <» ei h Zemindar. 

Mynachhra and Narajoui lie on the 
Eastern side of iho Midnapore district, 
the irrej^iilar stragaiin^ Jnriedictioa 
both of the Cu.tuck and Midnapoie 
Chiols nrosK ol course unavoidably 
Iruui the scattered positioa of the Geihi 
placed under them. 


Under the Zemindar of Naraingerh» six Zemindaris, containing 17 killalis. 
His own Zernindari contains four killabs* 


Dependent Zemindaris five, containing thirteen forts. 


Dharinda, dec, 
Beliadurpiir, 
Uttaibehar. 
Pertab Bhan, 
Hansanker, 



Zernindari 

KiUahs, 

- 

L 

4 

- 

1 

2 

•> 

1 

2 


i 

4 

- 

1 

1 


REMARKS. 


Under charge (of Zimmeb) the Zemindar of Karan Gerb six 2^mindark, 
having eight killahs. 


His own one Zernindari, containing two killabs; 


Dependent (Tabidaran) five, containing six killahs. 


Gbaina« 

Zernindari, 

1 X ’ 

KiUahs, 

1 

Phowarpareh. - 

1 

1 

Gerh Dowali - 

1 

\ 

Kyarchand, • . • 

1 


CUuuiassi^ &Q,m • • , 

X 

2 


REMARKS, 
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Under the Zemindar of Nag or Bagbhtim. 

His own Zeraindari one, containing two killahs. 

Zemindari. Killakt. - REMARKS. 

R^jcerh .... 1 1 

Sh*i|R:ibad, .... I 1 

Ohuineia, • • • . X ^ 

Dhowalgerh, • - . • | 1 t 1 

Badshahi Thanehs under Cuttack, - 

under Benj^jil, - 4 

Established in old times by Raja Man Sinh 999 Amlee. Cuttack, Pip- 
ley Nour, Talmal, Pacherab, Jajipur, Badrak, Soro, Rainna, Bastali, Jella- 
6ore, Fiittihabad, Narain Gerlx, and Midnapore; the four last under Bengal. 

Under Kam Garkhan: MaKid, Telingapenth, Santrapur, Chaltiah, Saran- 
gerh, and Mahulpur. Under Hasim Beg Khan: Naltigri, Alemghir Shirgerh. 

Under Shnjaa-ud-din, Fatteh Gerh, ShujaaGerli, Paikani, Ahmedpnr,An- 
diyari,Tiran,Gope, Kujang, andRynto, both of which latter ones \> ere broken 
upbytlie Zemindars. Mohammed Taki Khan after the seizure of Raja Ram- 
chander Deo planted twenty-two thanehs for the protection and subjugation 
of Rajwara from Bulwanta to Banpnr, lint they were all removed excepting 
Balanta w hen Bir Kisliore Deo succeeded to the Raj by order of the King. 

Whilst the ministers of Akher thus wisely left llic turbulent feudal cliiefs 
or Khetri Zemindars to tlie management of those who from their local rank 
and hereditary influenco were best qualified to control them, they consider- 
ed it expedient to adopt also Avitli very little variation the system w Inch 
tliey found existing for the administration of the affairs of the Kof, or as 

I 

they called tliern the K/ialiseh 4nds, that is the country annexed to Ihe Im- 
perial Dewanni. The only marked change which they introduced, indeed, 

D d 2 
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%vas that of translating^ all the uncouth and harsh sounding XJria designati- 
ons of things and offices, into more familiar Persian terms of corresponding 
import. 

The Khands and Bissees now became Pergunnahs ; the Police and Re- 
venue C/fficers, Chowdris* and Vilaity (Mofussil or Provincial) Canungos,. 
or generally Tal6kdars, the heads of villages^ Mokaddams ; and the villages 
themselves Moiizas. The lai'ger territorial division of Sircar was perhaps 
arbitrary, suggested by considerations of financial convenience, or may 
have been copied from the Uria Dandpat. The term M ehal, or plural Me- 
halat, by u hicli the Revenue lands were designated in contradistinction 
to Killajat or tlie Military ditto,, comprized in Akber’s time, each, several 
Pergunnahs, and answered nearly to the modern Chakleh, though it is now 

applied to every petty estate or interest separately engaged for with the 
Collector. 

The Revenue Officers of the khaliseh lands, called Chowdris and Vi- 
laity Canungos, or generally Talfikdars, certainly acquired no new rights 
under the Mogul Government. We find tliem on all occasions acting 
with the Mokaddams as the fixed hereditary local Officers of the state, 
discharging some of their functions in relation to their Pergunnahs jointly, 
others separately and independently,— exercising in short the same privi- 
leges, and enjoying the same percentage and profits, under the new as 
under the old system of things. Amongst the chief of their duties were 
the collection of the Government Revenue assessed on their several divi- 
sions, the Control of Policc,^ the adjustment of disputes relating to the 
Pergunnah generally, and the eidorccment of all the government orders 
and instructions relative to the assignment and appropriation of lands. 
Their acknowledged profits were five per cent, on the collections, certain 

^*^^**^ »pef?Iting of iTic S(ibeli of Bcra,— '' In this comrtry they eafi 

the CMowdny Dcsmookhec ; the Canungoe, Despoudiali ; the MoUddum, Putayl and the Punrarcf, Kwl- 

hum##.’' 
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perquisites on fistiery, orrhards, prodnce of the jungles, &c. (the Plmlkar, 
Jalkar and B-inkar;) taxes on Trade (Muteharfa;) the privilege of granting 
leases to new settlers in villages where there were no Mokaddains ; and 
the less distinctly avowed, though not less profitable, perquisite of granting 
free of rent and selling, small portions of the lands called “Banjar Kha- 
rej Jamma,” or w'aste unoccupied and unassessed land, which had either 
never been subject to rent, or had been deserted for years. The Mokad- 
dams under them exercised privileges of a Tiearly corresponding nature and 
degree. They were often se|)arated with their villages entirely from the 
control of the Talfikdars, when their oppression had become intolerable, 
or they could purchase the favour of the ruling power. We find tliese 
persons constantly addressed jointly with the ryots and cultivators, in all 
the perwannehs and firmans both of the local and Supreme Governments, 
according to the well-known form, “ Let the Chowdris and Canungos, 
the Mokaddams, the ryots and cultivators of Pergunnali, so and so, sircar, 
so and so, know.” If other evidence were wanting, the names and desig- 
nations of their offices would clearly explain the light in which they were 
viewed by the Moguls. Chowdri or Mokaddam signify simply chief or head 
■ — Vilaity Canungo, the local or provincial Officer of account. The Chow- 
dri Talfikdar has been always treated .under the British Government as a 
proprietor of land, and the ambiguity of the designation of Chiff, prevents 
the error of such a view of his condition being apparent at first sight. The 
Canungo Talfikdar has never been taken notice of in discussions regarding 
the land tenures of India. His denomination is so clearly indicative of a 
merely official tenure and occupation, that the most determined advocate 
of Zemindari rights would hardly perhap.s maintain his claim to be called a 
Proprietor of the soil, though undoubtedly the title of both descriptions of 
Talfikdars stands on precisely the same footing. To control and superin- 
tend these local Officers of the old regime, and to maintain the principles 
of the new settlement inviolate, the offices of Sadder Canungo and Sadder 
Chowdri were instituted by Akber, or rather his Dewan Tooral Mall. The 
Sadder Chowdris, Canungos, and their establishments, should be carefully 
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distinguished from the Vilaity or local and country Chowdris and Canun- 
gos, the Officers of the former Hindu Government. Whilst the latter were 
allUrias, the newly created Offices were invariably filled by natives of Ben- 
gal. Tliis circumstance of country and descent, has latterly been almost 
the only distinction between the two, as the four Sadder Canungos of Cut- 
tack and many of their Gomaslitehs contrived in process of time to obtain 
the management of a great number of Talhks, and became Talukdars, when 
their utility as checks and controllers must of course in a great measure 
have ceased. The situation of Sadder Chowdri has long ago altogether 
disappeared. 

Doun to the conquest of the Province by the British arms, the functions 
and situation of the Chowdri and Canungo Talfikdars and the Mokad^ 
dams, remained precisely as I have above generally explained them. All 
Pergunnahs in the Marhatta accounts (with very few' exceptions) are found 
entered as divided into the Taluks of Chowdris and Canungos named after 
the holder, Tukika Chowdri, Taluka Sadder Canungo, Talfika Canungo 
Vilaity, &c. and the separated or Mazkuri villages of such Mokaddains as 
had been entirely emancipated from their control, Avith certain alienated 
lands kuowm by names and revenue terms which it is unnecessary here to 
mention. But on the introduction of the British Government and regulati- 
ons, all parties w hose names appeared in the public accounts of the preced- 
ing administration as answerable fur or intrusled walli the collection of the 
public dues, were fortliwitli acknowledged not only as Zemindars^ but as 
proprietors of the land comprized in their Zeinindans. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of this admission and the advantages that have resulted 
from it, that it was fouiuled on an erroneous view of the state of things un- 
der the native Government, seems to me to be beyond all question. no>y; 
did this error, whicli seems to have been as generally prevalent every w'liere 
else as in Cuttack, originate? I think its origin and prevalence may he 
ascribed chiefly to three causes ; 1st. the want of a proper disliuction being 
made between the riglits and circumstances of the real ancient Zemiudai’^ 
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of the country, and those officers called by the Mo^ils Talijkdars or by 
whatever other name, who exercised hereditarily the management and col- 
lection of the domains of the stale ; 2nd. the confused and inaccurate appli- 
cation of the term Zemindar by the natives of the country themselves, long 
before the accession of the British Government, which was probably a prin- 
cipal cause of the want of discrimination above noticed ; 3rd. the failure to 
distinguish between the inheritance and sale of an office (a practice probaldy 
peculiar to the Hindus) and the inheritance and sale of the land with 
which that office was connected and concerned. 

On the real and essential difference existing between the two classes m 
Orissa, called Zemindar and Talhkdar, I have already said enough. 

The former were the feudal Chiefs or Barons of the land, holding their 
estates by a title of property, an<l accountable to their sovereign only for 
the performance of such services, military or otherwise, as the condition 
of their tenure imposed. The latter were the hereditary Officers of Re- 
venue and Police, on the widely extended domains of the superior Raja 
himself. 

With regard to the second source of error which is indeed intimately 
connected with (he first, I would observe that we may trace four different 
senses in which the term Zemindar has been at different and successive 
periods used and understood in this country. In the days of Akher and 
his successors down to some period of Aurangzeb's reign, it was confined 
strictly to the old feudal Lords and Chiefs such as 1 have before described, 
who were the ancient original Blifiyaiis, Bhfipatis, or Zemindars. 2nd. At 
different periods of the Mogid and Mahratta government, Zemindaris were 
occa.sionalIy created in imitation of the Hindu practice, either by separating 
off a number of villages from adjoining Pergunnahs, or by allotting one or 
more Pergunnahs of the khaliseh land, as fixed assignments, to some distin- 
guished Chief or able Revenue Officer, Musselman or Hindu, to answer a 
particular purpose. These creations were apparently common in Bengal, and 
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ilo doubt have contributed greatly to puzzle and entangle the question of 
Zemindari rights as relating to that province.* There are about five or six 
instances of the kind in Cuttack subsequent to Raja Man Sink's time, of 
which the Zemindari composed of Pcrgnnnah Khrdes, Antrudh, and Kab 
j6rj, created as late as 17a0 -90, A. D. is the most remarkable case. The 
new tenure tlius created would be naturally of rather a mixed and ambi- 
guous nature. It was obviously by no means the policy or general prac- 
tice of the Mognl Government to raise up an hereditary nobiiity, though 
they might occasionally adopt proceedings leading to that result, to an- 
s^^er some special end. Jf we look to the proper original import of the 
word Zemindar^ the tenure in question woidd have some claims to be con- 
sidered as involving a right of property in the soil: but if we try the nature 
of the grant by the contents of the simuud or deed itself which conferred 
it, we must unhesitatingly class the Zemindari so created, as nothing 
higher than a Talhkdari, or a mere official trust, of the description called 
Ilitimam. Instead of military service which the policy of tlie Mnsselman 
government did not require, the hhidmat or service enjoined in the Ze- 
mindari snnnuds to which I refer, is that of keeping up a good police and 
paying a certain fixed revenue. The remuneration to be enjoyed in return 
is always distinctly indicated, viz. the Nancar, Rass6m and Lowaziineli, 
or percentage and per<|uisites. The old Taldkdars, where Pergutmahs 
were thus granted, continued sometimes to exist in a dependent capacity ; 
sometimes were altogether ousted or bongiit out. 3rd. In latter times as the 
vigour and regularity of the old system became relaxed, the Ghowdri and 
Canungo TaKikdars came to be known as the Zemindars of their Pergtm* 
ntihs generally. Their Talhks were not, to be sure, entered in the public 
accounts as Zemiiidaris, nor would any single Talnkdar call himself a Ze- 
mindar, but they assumed conjointly the distinction ot Fergunnah Zemin- 
dars and were so Uamed often by the ruling power. It is onrious and ndt 
unimportant to remark that whilst the Talukdars became thus exalted to 

• They may be in general distinguished by theii* Musselmm appellations ns 
Sliftlii, FuUiliabad; Fatlchpur, 
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the rank of Zemindar, the fvroper ZewrDdar» mounted a atep higher and 
styled tliemselvcs Riyas. Before even the British accesaion, and certainly 
ever since that period, every bill and jungle Zemindar of Orissa has been 
pleased invariably to adopt the style and title of Raja. At the great Man 
Sink’s settlement we find tln*ee Zemindars only acknowledged as such, viz. 
the three Princes of the Royal family. All the other feudal Chiefs were 
classed in the rank of Khandaits, Sirdars, and Zemindars. The fourth and 
last mode of applying the title of Zemindar is as under the British govern- 
ment, when every class and description of persons engaging in chief with 
the Collector for payment of revenue, obtains, on all occasions, the dignity 
and benefit resulting from that appellation. We may distinguish no less 
than seven difiereut grades of persons holding offices and tenures connected 
with land, who, appear in the Collector's accounts as Zemindars, ami abso- 
lute |>roprietors of the soil : 1st. The ancient Zemindars (now Rajas) of the 
killati estates. 2ad. Zemindars of Mogul and Marhatta creation, holding 
one or more Perguanahs, as Cfirdes, Utikan, Shuhabad, &c. .^rd. The Cho \v- 
<lri and Caniingo Talukdars. 4th. The independent (iVIazkfni) Mokaddarns.' 
6th. Village accountants, called Serberakai-s, and KAijis who sometimes 
managed their villages and paid llierents to the Marhatta government, (ith. 
'J'lie head-men (Piirscttis) of patuahs, or villages containing merely houses 
with little or no arable land attacliud. 7lli. Tbe holders and proprietors of 
petty alienated porliousof laud called Kheridah, resumed jagirs,, sen ice 
lauds (Mou^jib), tgc. 6ic. 

I-t is of some importance to my argument to consider how fai’ the testi- 
mony, either direct or incidental, ofthebest writers of tlie country, supports 
the view which 1 have taken of the original essential dilfereuce between the 
Mogul Zemindars, and the great Revenue Officers called Chowdris and 
Caiumgos, or more generally Talfikdars ; and of the confusion created 
in latter times, by the inaccurate and indiscriminate application of the fur- 
tner term. 
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On the only occasions when the*author of the Ayin Acberi mentions. Ze- 
minders, the word is used entirely in the sense I contend for, that is, 
a# designating^ the class of Military Chiefs and feudatories, bound by their 
tenure to furnish troops, &c. for the service of the state. He mentions se- 
veral Rajput Zemindars (sometimes expressly under that denomination, 
sometimes as Bhhmis) commanding bodies of Troops in Berar, in the account 
of which Shbehalso, he observes, that the Chowdri is here called Desmukh, 
Canungo, Despandia, &c. but does not explain the nature of the duties of 
those officers. In treating of the S6beh of Bengal likewise, he states, after 
recounting the amount of the revenue, “ And the Zemindars (who aie most- 
ly Koits)* furnish also 23,330 cavalry,, 8,01,158 infantry, 170 elephants, 
4260 cannon, and 4400 boats.” In a passage which occurs in part 3rd, des- 
cribing the duties of the Foujdar, the word Zemindar has been erroneously 
used by the translator Mr. Gladwin. The original runs thus, “ When a Bu- 
zergcr, (husbandman or ryot,) or an Amil Guz&r of the Khaliseh, or a Jagir- 
dar, may prove refractory, he shall endeavour first to bring him back to his 
duty by fair words which the translator renders, “ Whenever a Zemindar 
or a Collector of the Royal or Jag ir land.” 

If the Royal domains, or Khaliseh lands, were really held, under the Mo- 
gul government, by a number of lai^e proprietors, whether called Zemindar, 
or by whatever Other name, it seems scarcely conceivable, that all mention 
of, and allusion to, such a class, should have been omitted in the chapter of 
the Ayin Acberi, (viz. part 3,) which treats expressly of the famous ten year’s 
settlement of the imperial lands, and the arrangements and system of ma- 
nagement therewith connected. No one can peruse that chapter without 

♦The remark that the Bengal Zemindars are mostly Koits or Cayasthas, who are of the Sankarra- 
ran, or mixed impure breed, inferior even to Sudras, may seem partly at variance with what 1 have ad- 
vanced, bat it should be recollected, that, aal haw already stated, the genuine Cshatriyas are consi- 
dered to be extinct, in many parts of the country, and that those who now represent and stand in the 
place of the regal and military class, arc often of very inferior extraction. It will be seen, on reference 
to the lists of Kings in the work now referred to, that, out of five dynasties of sovereign Princes who 
ruled over Oaura Besa or Bengal, prior to the Mohammedan conquest, the first only were KbetrU ; the 
four last KoiU* 
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being struck by Ae fact, that the entire business of settlement and collecti- 
on, is described as ly ing between the husbandman and the officers of the go- 
vernment, called the Amil, Tepajkchi, and Treasurer, conducted through the 
intervention of certain local functionaries, who are styled the Shikdar, Kar- 
khn, Mekaddam, and Patw4ri. It would be superfluous to quote particular 
passages, in illustration of what is so abundantly clear, from the whole tenor 
of the portion of the work alluded to. It cauuot surely be imagined, that, 
if a class of so much importance as Zemindars and Proprietors had then ex- 
isted in the Khaliseh land, no reference should ever once be made to their 
existence and interests, in speaking of the payments of the Ryots to the 
Officers of Government ; the settlements to be made with them ; the mea- 
surements of the land ; the accounts of the same to be kept, and the parties 
by whom those accounts were to be signed and countersigned. By the 
Shikdar* and Karkun, in this place, are meant, I apprehend, the Chowdri 
and Canuugo Taihkdars, like those of Orissa, or persons performing similar 
functions. Sliikdar implies very nearly the same as Talukdar, the one de- 
signation signifying literally, holder or manj\ger of a division ; the other, 
holder of an allotnicut or dependency. The Chowdri, is, twice only, that 
I can discover, mentioned by that appellation express, throughout the Ayin 
Acberi ; first, in the account of the S6beh of Berar, and second, iu the part 
about Sj/erglialy which is defined to mean eitlier naoney, pensionSi or land 
bestowed as milk and madadmash. The passage is this, “ Various illicit 
practices having been discovered, the Syergbal of the Afghans and Chow- 
dvia of the were annexed to the Exchequer.” 

The same indirect and incidental evidence may be drawn from Feris^j- 
teh, whose history extends down to the death of Acber iu A. D. J605. In 
the c^scs where he mentions Zemindars, it is almost invariably as, Zeminda- 
ran o Rayyan Deccan, Zemindars and Princes of the Deccan ; Zemindaran 

• Id Bengal, Sliikdar has become an hereditary title or appellation like Chowdri, Bakihce, M»j- 
•madar, kc* 
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Kohestan, of the liills, &c. and they are repi*eaeiited as powei’fhl chfefk 
possessing forts, armies, and political influence, such as to this day are the 
attributes of JKlietri and Rajput Chiefs. It is curious enough, that, in near- 
ly every instance where his translator Dow has introduced the word Ze- 
mindar, and more especially in those few interesting passages of Ferishteh, 
which touch upon the internal arrangements and institutions of the empire, 
the term has been gratuitously foisted in, and is not to be found in theori. 
ginal. As a guide to future enquirers. 1 shall point out some of these errors 
which have attracted my notice. Dow states of Sultan Balin, •• Wherever 
the King marched, there was an order for the Sfibehs, Zemindars, FouJ- 
dars, &c. to meet him,” This is, merely the translator’s explanation of the 
sense of the passage. The original is, “ Sultan Balin made it a rule, that, 
whenever he returned from his army, the head-officers and respectable 
men, ^Sud6r-o-Ak6bir,) came to meet him and offer presents.” When the 
same Prince goes to Sunargaon, in pursuit of the rebel Togral, Dow makes 
the Zemindar of that place join him with his troops ; the original says only, 
" Dhoj Rai the Zabit or local governor.” In the accounts of the reigns of 
Feroze 2nd and Alla-ud-deen, the word Amrn, used by Ferishteh, is twice 
erroneously translated Zemindar. In tl>e description of the latter reign, a 
slill more important inaccuracy occurs, in the account of the King’s mea- 
sures, for improving both the condition of his ryuts, and the revenues of 
the Royal Exchequer. Zemindars M\d farmers ai*e not once mentioned by 
I’erisbteh, but it is observed, that, as Chowdris tmA Mokaddams -victa 
very oppressive in their behaviour towards the ryots (zeberdest), they 
were set aside, and their dues (wajek) resumed, so that they who had be- 
fi^e worn fine clothes, rode on horses and affected all the state of Amras, 
were now reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty. In the history of Moham- 
med Third’s reign, the term Zemindar is again gratuitously introduced 
by Dow, as follows, “ Nizam Bam, a Zemindar, possessed of some lands 
in Oude, collected a mob of the discontented farmers and rebelled.” The 
original text, which is obscure in my copy, calls him an^mtr of some kind, 
but never once makes use of the word Zemindar. Again, in pages 51 and 
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52, (vol. ii.) during Feroz© -Third’s reign, Zemindars of Gonikpore and Kiit- 
ter are mentioned by l>ow, m here Feriahteh distinctly calls them Mvkaddums, 
Zemindars as well as Mokaddams of Atava, are, it is true, in o^e part spo- 
ken of by the Persian historian, but he elsewhere also alludes to Rais and 
Rajas of the same district. On the deposition of Abu Bekker, the translator 
observes, that the Zemindcirs, in various, parts of the empire, fell upon his 
followers and massacred them. The original says, “ the ryots and others 
murdered them.” Whilst the designation so often repeated, has been thus 
constantly introduced into Dow’s translation, in a manner quite unwarranted 
either by the sense or language of the text, it is strangely omitted, sometimes, 
in parts where it does occur in the original. Thus, Ferishteh, speaking of the 
warlike operations of the Fmperor Mohammed Third, and the vigour of his 
government during the early part of his reign, says, “ He conquered the en> 
tire Carnatic, from -sea to sea, taking possession of part of the country and 
obliging the Rajas of the other portion to pay tribute, and, from dread of 
Lis prowess, the Rais and Zemindars throughout the empire became snbmis* 
sive and obedient, and waited on the court to discharge their several duties 
and offices.” Dow renders the passage simply as follows, “ He soon after 
reduced the Carnatic, to the extremities of the Deccan, and from sea to 
sea, obliging all the Rajas to pay him tribute, by which means he again fill- 
ed the treasury with money.” The last of Col. Dow’s mistakes, which I shall 
notice, is one that has led the ingenious author of the essay on Asiatic Mo- 
narchies, to imagine a support to one (though not a material) part of his 
argument, which does not in reality exist. The translator says of the fa- 
mous Ferid, alias Slier Shah, “ When he arrived at his Jagir (in the S6beh of 
Jonpur,) he actually put his resolution in practice, by rendering justice to» 
the poor, and reducing to order such of the< Zemindars as opposed his au- 
thority now the original states simply, “ The Moytaddams of several vil- 
lages being turbulent and refractory, he undertook to reduce them to order.” 
The word 2Semiudtir never once occurs any where iu or near the passage. 


The only inference which I would draw from the above, is, that, in those 
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times of the Mo^iil government, when the financial system of the empire 
existed in full vigonr, the misapplication of the term Zemindar to the Chow- 
dris and C^nnngos of the Khaliseh lands, or to any inferior class, had 
not become general in Hindustan. That the designations, and, perhaps 
too, the offices and rights of the two classes, were in latter times much con- 
founded together, is abundantly clear. It cannot, of course, he expected, 
when we consider the vague, mutilated, and imperfect state of all Indian 
histories and revenue accounts, that the origin and progress of this confu- 
sion shoulil admit of being explained with such precision as to remove all 
doubt, or difl'erence of opinion. The first symptoms of it are perhaps to 
be observed during Aurangzeb’s reign.* After his death, and especially 
from the time of Mohammed .Shah, and the early period of the eighteenth 
century, we meet witli frequent instances, in Firmans and Perwannehs, of 
the word Zemiiular being either added after Chowdri and Canungo, or 
substituted in lieu of those terms. In proof of this statement, I need only 
refer generally, to the numerous documents of the kind which are yet forth- 
coming, and may be considted by those who feel interested in the discussi- 
on. It will be observed, that they always purport to address, and convey 
orders to, the whole body of persons connected, in any way, with the laml in 
a I’ergunuah or Chakleh, belonging to the Khaliseh Sherifeh — the Aniib, 
Mulasaddis, Cliowdris, Canungos, Mokaddams, ryots, and cultivators. It 
is superfluous to add, after what has been above stated, that the proper 


» The famou.s jrrant of the Zomiiulari, &c. of tho 21- Pcr-unnali.s to the Company by JaBfer Ali Khan 
in 1761 A. D. f^mli^h^s an apt and curious illu.Htration of tho e\.ir.iordiiiary confu-sion which prevailed 
latterly, in icgard to the designation of the head classes of middle-iuen connected with tho land. I 
shall thcrcfoic give a tiau.slatiou of it from llu- ori-iual, oa the records of the Pordan Office, “ Lot the 
Zemindars, Chowdris, Canungos, Talukdars, Mokaddams, Ryots and Inhabitants of the Chakleh of 
Hoogley, &c. in Bengal, know, that since the offic*e (or service) of the Zemiadari, aud Cl^wdr^hi and 
7'alukdari, ns below, has been assigned to the Kuiiish Co. npan> , they must be allowed to enter upon 
the full exercise aud enjoyment of all the duties aud privileges of the same, and the Ryots within the 
limits of their Zemindaii must experience no annoy anee. Let the aforeswd Company constantly ev- 
ert themselves to increase the cultivation, and let them pav regularly the Revenue of the e.statc into the 
Exche<\uer, &e. See, Considering the above Company as and CAow’dri, and /Vi/aAd«e, you will 

allow them to appropriate all the pciquisiies and udvantage.s thereunto annexed, aud feel assured that 
all their coinplaiuls aud representations will be attended to." Al the foot of the grant, the 2t-Pergun' 
nahfl are specified by name. In this sannad, it may be remarked, there is little enough appearance ol a 
grant of land and piopnetary lights. 
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Zemindars or feudal Chiefs being distinctly circumstanced, and subject 
to the control of a different department of the state, viz. the Sultaunat, 
or Nizfimat, could never of course be included in tluM' oflicial addresses, 
from the Khaliseh orDewanni department, to the husbandmen* and officers 
of all classes on the lands composing the imperial domains. I must not omit 
to notice the famous Finnan of the Emperor Aurangzeb Alemgir, addressed 
to Rashik Das, which hUs been translated and printed with former discus- 
sions regarding the Zemindari tenure. In this the “ Ainils, Chowdris, Ca- 
nungo.s, INIokaddams, and Patw'uris, are fre<piently mentioned in every ])art 
and, in o/te instance, tlie expression is varied by writing" Arnius, Ainils, 

Ttiiudavs and others. It the date and translation ot tlie document arc strict- 
ly correct, it may be considered to evince an earlier application of the term 
Zemindar, to tlie officers of the Khaliseh land, than I should be on other 
grounds disposed to admit. 

The second cause of error, respecting Zemindari and Taffikdari rights, 
which has occurred to me, is the failure to discriminate between tlie sale of 
lands and of the offices connected with them. In Cuttack, the offices of 
Talukdar and Mokaddam, were, in conformity with the universal Hindu 
practice, strictly hereditary ; the rent or revenue of the lands payalde to the 
state had been fixed and settled with reference to the capability of the soil, 
and the established rules for the division of the crop ; and certain perqui- 
sites and emoluments were allotted to all parties concerned in the busi- 
ness of collection and management, which (together with illicit gains) ren- 
dered those situations, though less valuable than at present, still objects of 
solicitude and ambition to the class who alone were likely to hold them, 
under the native administration. Such being the case, it was a frequent 
practice of the Mogul government, to oblige the Talfikdars or Mazkfiri 
Mokaddams, when they had embezzled the revenues, or otherwise fallen into 
arrears, to dispose of a portion of what they held, when the price obtained 
was invariably paid into the local treasury in discharge of balances. The 
custom may be considered to indicate a recognition of property, on the part 
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of those classes of functionarieii. w tl^eir sales in ques- 

tion, teinied Bye Sultani, in 5^ne^|^l^9lTe/^itt]ie, the character of voluntary 
and unconstrained transfers,^) Vtt certainly canuut be held to establish any 
title of property in the soil itself- In tnost cases, the thing sold is carefully 
defined to be the whole or a share of the Talfikdari and Chowdrahi, of 
the Talhkdari and Wilaity C^nungoship, or of the Mokaddami of a Taluk 
or llllage. Occasionally there is some ambiguity, where a single village 
otdy is disposed of, but 1 am persuaded that no person could rise from the 
perusal of a number of such deeds of sale of the old times, without being 
satisfied, that they transfer nothing more than a hereditary official tenure in 
a village or villages, or portion of a.Talfik, the profits attaching to which 
are defined iii ^ke margin or endorsement, as well as the fixed reventie as- 
sessed, called the Tankiiah Raqmi nnd Jamma Reinal. I observe, that, in 
the very first of the cases brought forward in the appendix to. Sir J. Shore’s 
Minute, on the permanent settlement, as an instance of the sale of lands in 
Bengal, the thing disposed of is distinctly state*! to be, two-sixteenths of the 
(^howdrahi* of Kistput Pergunnah Fattelganjpur, sold by Kamal Chowdrito 
ilari Sircar. 

In lika mnpner, I a{)prehend that the sense of the words Malik and 
Milkiatf which occur generally in the Cuttack deeds of sale, as iu those 
of a similar nature in Bengal and elsewhere, must, iu any consistent and 
intelligible view of the case, be held to apply, only to the office and per- 
quisites of the seller, implying that he eajbyed them hereditarily, by a 
tenure independent of the will of any locaf super,ior, in coiitrudistinction 
to an office held by a mere Ooraashteh,^ or ephemeral agent at the pleasure 
cf another. Indeed, the Milk*<d, or.rightof property, asserted, istnostepm- 
luorily and distinctly stated to refer to the, C'lowdrahi.t Canungoi, and 
Ijilatkaddammi. If such were not. the entie, it, would follow that Uie.samd 

♦ 5ita«tlonorC!iowdil. 

f Or ADglkf} CiiowdrkLip, CaDtingosl.ip, and office of Mokaddaiu* 
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lanil might have two different kinds of absolute proprietors, for Mok ad- 
dams, who hud the right of selling their Mokaddammi, existed (in Cuttack 
at least) on the Tal6k of every Chowdri and Canungo, who might similarly 
dispose of his Talikdari or a part of it. The difficuKy vanishes when w e 
view them, as, what they unquestionably were, offices connected with the 
land, of different degrees of authority and importance, each having its dis^nct 
duties and perquisites. In the Southern Pergunnahs, formerly under the 
Khurda Rajas, where the heads of villages and accountants retain their old 
Hindi appellation of Padban and Bhoi, we find them constantly selling shares 
of their Padhanee and Bhoi Gb i^ or offices of chief and accountant, with a 
proportionate allotment of the service lands and Uassfini attached ; and 
these transfers, the real nature of which it is impossible to mistake, serve to 
throw a strong light on the character of similar transactions in other parts, 
whore the nse of terras of doubtful import, has invested the subject with a 
degree of ambiguity which probably will never be altogether dispelled. 

Actual sales of hmd, or rather ground, yxerc not how ever unknown un- 
der the iuiti\e admiuisti atioii of Cuttack, and wlierever it was clearly in- 
tended to sell such, so many bigas are plainly stated in the Qobalehs to be 
the subject of tran>rer, without any periphrasis as to the Zemindari, Ta- 
Kikdari, or Moknddummi right in them. Such sales however w ere confined 
to a particular description of land calleil Jrazi Banjar Kharij Jamma, or 
ground, waste, unoccupied, and unassessed, in tlie disposal of w hicli the 
Talfikdars and Mokaddams were allowed by prescription to exercise con- 
siderable privileges. If only two or three bigas were sold for the building 
of a house, patna, &c. or disposed of as rent free, the individual Talfikdar 
or Mokaddain executed the <lecd, with the sanction of the ruling power, 
implied by the necessary attestation of the Sadder Canungo, or his agent : 
if a larger quantity as a batti, or so, was to be assigned away, the deed of 
transfer was executed jointly by theChowdris, Camingos, and Mokaddam, 
or Mokaddams. This mode of transfer gave rise to a curious tenure in the 

Ff 
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district of Cuttack, called Kharideli or purchased, and Milk Kharidali, 
which often comprized much valuable land, owing to good land being frau- 
dulently alienated, instead of the Banjar which the deeds set forth, and 
they formed a constant subject or scrutiny and resumption on the part of 
the Officers of the native government. The purchasers of such property 
of^n ag-ain transferred it to others, and the privilege of sale likewise seems 
to have been conceded to those who enjoyed rent free lands, under grants 
of the government as, milk, aynni and madadmash. A full discussion and 
investigation of these matters would however lead so far, that I am obliged 
to content myself with the above general reference to the principal consi- 
derations which strike me, as necessary to explain the land tenure in, Orissa 
Proper. 

I have inserted in the notes* translations of a few deeds of sale and sun- 


• Sale of a C/iowdree s Talook attestedhy the Seal of theCazeep and Signature of the Suddtr Canoongoe\* 

Goomastah. 


1 who am Rutton Mun Gujinder Chowdree, son of Hurdee Ram Gujinder Chowdree, son of 

inliabHant of Ma. ShainaoonderporC) in Pergunoah Byaiinj^ Sircar Budruck. Since I am altogether 
unable to pay the balances due from the four Biswa Talook, including Mouzahs Shamsoonderpore, ike. 
in the above Pergunnah, and have been placed in confineiucnt on that account by the Ohdedar Mirza 
Bengalee Beg, I do of my own ficc will and consent sell for the sum of 104 K. 10 P. as per margin to 
Rasbchnri'C ^Mahapater, .son of Oordhub Nuirinder Race, son of Moorlee I)hur Hurrichundun, inhabit- 
ant of Moiizah Byaung Pergunnah ditto, the aforesaid four Biswa Talook, together with the Duftur 
Chowdraee which I have hold to this day in proprietory possession [Kiala Haz ul yuom dur luht tusrroof 
Malikaiich mi dasht]. Let the ptirchascr as long as he lives, and after him his sons and his son’s sons 
exert themselves in bringing the same into cdllivation and be careful to discharge the Government dues, 
lie will enjoy the profits and make good any losses that may ensue. Neither I, Thor my heirs, nor my 
bi others, nor their heirs, will hereafter have any right or title in the Talook. Should any one advance 
a claim, it will be false and unfounded. Thi.s is written as a Sunnnd Kobaleli Talookdaree [or Deed 
ot Sale ot a Talookdaice.] Dated 28 th of the month Rubbee Ool Awwul 1168 Umlec. 

2 Moiizalis and 13 Biswas, Mokurree Rmiba. Arazee Battees 640 2 12 0 

Sa. Rs, A. G, C. 

Mokurrureh Timka Ruqmce, Rs. .017 11 0 0 

Jumma Kemul Cowris, - 5^7 4 0 0 


Kahuns P, G, C 

- 624 6 0 0 

Moojraee, - - - - . . - 22 16 00 

Total two Mouzus 13 Biswas, and the Dufier of 4 Biswas of the Pergunnah, viz. Shamsoonderpore 1 
llouiia — Kath Moonda 1 ditto— Kistiuut Husanubad 8 Biswas— Kisinut Roopa 6 Biswas 

Peed 
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iiuds, selected from a vast mass of such documents in my pos'^o^ 'luii, vJ»i('li 
will serve to illustrate the argument maintained in the preceding pages. 


Deed of Sale of portion of a Taloo\ of WiUaity Cunoongoe. 

Purchaser Mcer Kutnal Ood Deen, son of Meer Moosabit, son of Mcer Tmad ; S( Her Jujyjrwuath 
Maintee, son of Muhre Maintcc, Canonnjroc Willaity of Perfcunnah Coordais,iu tlj<' Sirrm of (’nKnck. 
Since I the Seller have to this day held the whole and entire Talookdarce and U illaily Canoon . ocsliip 
of Monza Jinkar Sowanlo, in the above Pergunnnh, my T.ilooka [Talooka Bundeh ki dur luht o liisur- 
roof Malikanch khood dasht] in full propricloiy possession, 1 now sell the same with all the lis^hls and 
privile-ft'es appeilaininjr thereto, asMeel, lliiccq, Aslijar, Alijar, &c. ike. of iny own free consent, fortlie 
sum of one hundred Kahawuns of Cowris, a fair and e^eii price, to the above mentioned Purchaser. 
Having rcceired the amount I have paid it into the Treasury of the Fotedar of the Pergunnah in dis- 
charge of my balances. Let the Purchaser cultivate the above Village, pay ilio public dues and biiug 
it under bis Talookdaree and Canoongoc management [bii Talookdarec of Canoougoo khood uml nu- 
moodeh]. Neither I, nor my heirs will hereafter have any claim. 

1 Mouza. 

Mokurrnrch Uuqba Arazoc Battees, - - - - - 113 0 0 

Ditto Tunkha Ruqmee, - - . Sa. Us. ‘27.1 0 0 

Ditto .lutnma Kutnal Couris, - - - 007 o p 

Price of Talookdarce and Willaity Canoongocshipjtobesepnrated, K.ih. 100 0 0 

fioin the Talooka of the Seller J ugunnatli Maintee, and entcied as a Talooka MuzkoorcO; dated 16tU 
Showal, 1 132 Umfee. 

On the back the Chehrch Cundec, or descriptive Poll of the Stdlcr is given. 

Deed of Sale of (t round. 

T who am Sudanund Mahapal r, .son of flopec Mahapator, son of Mootlcy Maliap.atrr, Cliowdrer 
of Pergunnah Byaang, in tlie Shear of Budruek, in the full possession of my senses, of my own fiee 
consent declare that 1 have sold a parcel of about II Bigas 10 12 of land Jiunjur Kharij Jumma 
Dustce me.'isiirement'on the Ruqba of Mouza Dhurinkiintpore, my Talooka, (or dependent on me) which 
as specified below' has to this day been in my possession, with every thing on and belonging to it to the 
levered Saeed ood Deen Mohummud, f<;r the sum of Suica Rupees 19 3, the fair and eurrenl price. Let 
him dispose of it as H.C likes; should the ilakim ever clauu a Jumina from it, I will be aiisw’er.thle. 

Here follow s a .speeifieation of boundaries. ^ Dated lOtli Uejeb, 1114 Umlce. 

Deed granting Ground free of Rent, hg Tatoohhrs of a Pergunnah juintlg. 

AVe who are Fut|eli Khan Chowdice, Baindoc Canoongoc and Ki.s!ien Canoongoo Zemindars of 
Pergunnah Saeed Abad in the Sircar (jf Cuttack, declare as follows: Since Bislmoo Churn Doss 
Birjahashee, inhabitant of Mouzah Nujal in Pergunnah Dcogaon Bissce has no means of suhsist- 
eticc and is nu.ahle to give food to the ijumer(ms Fakiis and Byshnoos, who are constantly resorting to 
liiru, and thereby snll'ers extreme distres.s, we have therefore of onr own aeeoid and free will appointed 
7 Battees? Bigas 11 Ghoonts Arazee Biinjur khaiij Jurnma, from the Ruqha of the Mouzalis atlacli to 
our Talooks as helow\ to bo heieaftcr held by biiii as Kliyrat. Let tlie above-iuentiormd take pos'cf s.siou 
of the Land and hiiiig into cultivation and expend the profits in maintaining binistif ntid other Fakirs 
and Byshnoos ; should we or our licir.s ever attempt to resume it, may we go to hell. I'iiis is given as 
n Sunmid Khy rat. 

Here follows a specification of the Villages in each Talook from which tlie Land was granted. Dat- 
ed 16th Jumadool Awwu), 1105 Umlee. 


Ff2 
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Another Sjlling Ditto* 

Wo who arc Jye Kishen Race Canoongocs Sadder, Ramchunder Bhooyan Canoongoe WillaiCy, 
Mohimimiid Cliowdree, and Sirdar Puttee, OhundooNaik, Rajib Naik, &c. Moquddums of Pergunnah 
•Sunnawut, in the Sircar of Budruck declare as follows:* Since about 1 Battee 8 Bigas 12 Ohoonts of 
Land, on the Ruqba of Mouzahs Khnndibra, Postaporo, and Mondial, our Talooks had become entire- 
ly waste and deserted [wyrau oftadeli] we have measured out the same with the authorized Piidkeh, 
and have sold it for the sum of Sa. Rs. 35 to the respected Sir Must Khan according to legal forms* 
Let the aforenamed Khan take possession of the same and proceed to establish garden and Putna with 
the fullest confidonoe and security. Neither we nor our heirs will ever hereafter have Davee, Dukhl, or 
Huq, of any sort, in the above-mentioned parcel of ground. Dhted the lltb Sowal, 1121 Umleo. 

Here follows the usual Chuckbundee* 

Deed of Sale of the 2emindaree of a Village^ 

I who am Busunt Raee, son of Sudashib Raee, son of Jeet Raee, inhabitant of Kusbeh Pergnnnah 
Hurrihurpore, in the Sircar of Cuttack, in the full possession of my senses declare in this Miijlfs, that 
the Zemindaree and Talookdaree and Moquddumee of Mouza Naroo, in Pergunnah Athaees has been 
heretofore in my possession (dur taht i bundeh). Being unable from land falling out of cultivation to 
pay the public assessment, I have of my own free consent disposed of the Zemindaree of the said Monza, 
for the sum of 500 Kahuns of Cowris of Luchmun Raee, son of Hur Raee, son of Baboo Raee, and have 
received the amount from the Tehvil of Narain Butt Gundooah^ Let the pnrehaser take possession of 
the Zemindaree, &c. of the above Mouza, the Bhagat, Khanabaree (or Behee) Land, the Coooanut Plan** 
tations, See. whatever in short attaches to it, and exerting himself to extend cnitivation, and lethim pay 
regularly the Government dues. Neither I, nor my heirs will hereafter advance any claim on the above 
Mouza. This is given as a Kobaleh and Kubzool Wusool. Bated Rnbee ool Awwul, 1208 U. 

Sale of a Moqnidamee. 

I who am Bynsee Sawnnt Sioghafr son of Basruttee ditto, son of Inderjeet ditto, Moqnddom of Mouza 
Isaupore under the Talookah of Jugganatbpersaud intlie Sircar of Budruck. Since I have hitherto 
held the Moquddumee of the above Mouza in full proprietory possession (dur taht o tusurroof Malika- 
Beh khood dashtura,) but am now unable to pay the public Revenue assessed thereon ; therefore of my 
own free will, in full possession of my senses, I sell the Moqudtiiimeeof the above Mouzah for the sum 
of 421 Kahuns of Cowris to Issun Sawant, son ofB iagirutte Sawunt, son of Bynseo Sawunt, Moqud- 
dnm of Bewul Behee on the above Talook. Having received the purchase money, I have paid it into 
the Tehvil of Hurree Sahoo, Fotedar of the above Talook. I hereby declare that let the purchaser tak- 
ing possession of the Moquddumee of the above Village, exert himself with full oonSdenco in the cul- 
tivation of it and pay the Government dues. Neither I, nor my brethren, nor my heirs will hereafter 
advance any claims thereon. This is given as a Sunnud Kobaleh Moquddumee. 


Moqurrurtb, Arazee, 

One Mouza. 

. 

. 

. 

107 12 0 

Bitto Tunkhah Ruqmce, Rs. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

203 8 0 

Ditto Jnmma Kumal, Khs. - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 12 0 

Ryettee, ... 


. 

. 


146 10 0 

Migraee, - - . 


- 

- 

- 

6 2 0 


Kahuns, Cowris, 161 12 0 




Bated 21st Ramzan, 1178 Umlcci 
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Deed of Sale hjf PudAane of Monza Odeyjtorg m PergunnaX Liw^ea. [Orirn.'] 

f>atcd Wodneidaj, 27th Assln, in the 43d Aok or year ot thb reign of Raja Beer Kisboro deo 
l^abarajRh. 

We four persons, Dhumee Pas, Koornee Das, Kesnb Das and Seba Pudhans of Mottaa 
Odeypore in Pergunnah Liinbaee, having this day received from Kishen Patjoosee Mahapater, iuha>* 
biiaiit of Pulna Kishen Sarunporo Hat Dolang in the above Pergunnah, the sum of Rs. 73^8 hi cowrie, 
or at the current rate of exchange of 2k. 4p. per rupee, altogether 172 kahuna, which is a fair p#ice, ex* 
ecute the following deed of sale. We sell to you oorPudhanee or right of mahagement (huki-serberah) 
in the whole of the said village of Odeypore, the Ruokba of which is about 15 battees, 10 bigas, and 
also our Hita Pudbanee or service lands, which are 3 bigas Dehee, 3 bigahs Kala, and 7 bigas Sariid, 
altogether 13 bigas. You will hold the If^udbanee of the village as long as Ihosun, moon and earth 
last. Should any Sawunt or chief, or our heirs or any oilier claimants advance a claim, we will be 
responsible, so long also you will enjoy Iho Hita Pudhanee or service lands, which we have solcf, with 
every thing above and beneath, water, dry land, mineral productions, wells, wood, stones, fruit trees, 
&c. You may cut down and plant trees on the ground and act as you please with the above Hita, also 
you will receive the customary Sarbee (Siropa) of Sri Juggunnath Jeo. This Deed will stand for evfr 
as a Kiria Putr and Bishodnn or receipt. 

Witnesses, several Pudhans and Bhooees. 

Deed of Sale hy a Bhooee or Village Aeeounlant, 

Dated Monday, 26tlr Assln, in the 17th Ank or year of the reign of BiresreeRaja Dkb Sing Deo 
Mahaiajab. 

I who am Rugoo Nath Maintee, Bhooee of Mouza Gowree Pot Matiapara in Pergunnah Limbaee, 
execute in behalf of Sunkur Putnaik, inhabitant of Mouza Odeypore the following Deed of Sale, hav- 
ing this day received from you the sum of 36 rupees in cowris or kahuns 83-2 at the rate of 2-6 per 
rupee, which is a fair and even price, I hereby sell to you in exchange lor that sum the Bhooee Oiri or 
Office of Bhooee of the said Mouza, which was formerly purobased by my father with the sanction of 
the Maharaja. The Ruckbah of the village is about 85 battees (or bigas 1,700). I sell you likewise my 
Hita lands which are established at the customary rate of 12-8 pet battoc, with my Dustooree and Rui- 
soorn. You will enjoy the office of Bhooee and the Hita land as long as the sun, moon and earth last. 
Should any Sawunt (chieQ or Huqdar, or neighbour or heirs of mine advance any claimli,! shall be 
responsible for satisfying them. Till the day of resurrection you will possess the Hita land, and every 
thing above and beneath it — water, dry land, mineral productions, ponds, wells, trees, stones— you 
may cut down and plant trees at your pleasure. This is given as a Deed of Sale snd receipt. 
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PART IL 

Chronology History. 

THE learned Natives of Cuttack maintain, that, in latter ages, upon the 
decline of that great monarchy of upper India, whose history seems des- 
tined to remain for ever buried in the darkness of fable and uncertain tra- 
dition, four principal thrones or races of Hindoo Princes ruled over the 
country, viz, the Narapati, the Aswapati, the Chatter or Chatrapati, and the 
Gajapati. By the first they understand the Ram Rajas or Sovereigns of 
TeJigana and the Carnatic, vvlio opposed the earlier Mussehnan invaders 
of the Deccan, under Sultan Ala-iul-din ; the second throne they place 
in the Marhatta country, and intend to designate by the epithet, no doubt, 
the old and ))Owcrful Rajas of Deogir or Tagara, of whom frequent men- 
tion is made in Ferishteh ; by the tliird* they mean apparently the cele- 
brated line of Rajp6t Princes whose descendants are found at Ambher 
and Jyepur; the fourth is the title given to the Monarclis who ruled over 
Orissa, from tlie earliest times of which any authentic records are preserv- 
ed. Tlie origin of these thrones or sovereignties, they trace back to the 
four great feudal vassals of an empire, which they firmly believe to 
liave extended over the whole of Hindustan, from the commencement at 
least. of the Cali yuga; and they explain theirditles l)y reference to the no- 
minal offices held, or services performed by them, when in attendance on 
the Lord Paramount or supreme Raja at the Court of Hastina (Ilastina- 
j)ura) and Delhi. Thus the Narapatit is suj)posed by some to have been 
the comniander of tlie armi(*s : the Aswapati, the lord or master of the 
liorse ; the Chatrapati, the bearer of the imperial umbrella or standard of 

* I slioulil myself be inclined to place the Chatrapati llajas in (he Marhatta country, as Sri Cha- 
trapati was one of the titles adopted by the Peshwahs, and it seems rcnsonablo to suppose that they 
may have borrowed it from an ancient local dynasty so designated. 

t The titles imply respcciively,‘‘ Lord of Mon ‘ Lord of horses;’’ Lord of the Umbrella,’’ and 

Lord of Kleplmnts,” or as wc should say, “ Master of, &c.” 
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state ; and the Gajapati, the master of elephants. Others have it that the 
epithets were derived from the designations of the fonr gates of the palace, 
at which the chiefs in question took their stations, when present at the capital. 

The recollections preserved of these races of Princes are by no means 
confined to Orissa. In the Canara Raja Padhati translated by Dr. Bucha- 
nan, the fabulous monarchs are first described as usual beginning with Yu- 
dhisht’hira, and the author then states, “After this Narapati, Gajapati, and 
Aswapati, three thrones were established.” He then details the Princes of 
the Narapati line, who ruled over that portion of the Deccan. They are 
now probably forgotten in upper India, but seem to have been perfectly 
well known and familiarly spoken of, even at Delhi, only two centuries 
ago. There is a highly curious passage in the Ayin Acberi, where treating 
of the game of cards with which the Emperor Acber recreated his royal 
mind, the writer observes, “This is a well-known game. At first the pack 
consisted of twelve kings with eleven cards dependent upon each in the 
followifjg order. First, Aswaputf the king of the horses. He is painted on 
horse back like the king of Delhi, with the Chatter, Alum, and other ensigns 
of royalty. Second, Gujput, the king of elephants, is mounted on an ele- 
phant like the king of Orissa. Third, Nnrput, the king of men. Like the 
king ofVijayapur, (Quere, Vijayanagara?) he is seated on a throne and has 
different kinds of soldiers attending him on foot,” &c. &c. 

It is of the fourth and probably least important race of Hindu monarchs 
of the middle ages, the Gajapatis* of Orissa, that I propose to offer an ac- 
count in this part of my paper; but to render the chapter complete, I shall 
add a sketch of the history of the province down to the date of the British 
conquest, A. 1). 1803. 

The earlier native histories of the country are of the legendary or fabulous 


Derived from Gaja, m elephant, aud pati (potona,) a master or potentate. 
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class, copied from the Phranas, but embellished or disfigured by a plenti- 
ful admixture of local traditions. Their later annals assume an air of authen- 
ticity about the date of the accession of the family called the Kesari Vansa, 
473 A.D. prior to which the accounts are so replete with obvious false- 
hoods, contradiction, inconsistency, and anachronism, as to be equally un- 
intelligible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names 
and events, only, has been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the Christian aira, and to adapt these to their favorite system of chronolo- 
gy, the brahmins, who will never admit want of information on any subject, 
have been oblig<?d to give an expansion to the reigns of their traditionary 
Jlajas, in some cases of five or six hundred years, and in all, far beyond the 
natural or possible term of the humap life.* As, however, it va ill not be 
uninteresting to those curious in researches into Hindu antiquity, to Icam 
what traditions the natives of this district have preserved regarding their 
history in the earlier ages, I shall begin my sketch of the contents of their 
annals from the remotest period to which they profess to go back, 

Tl>e sources from which my information has been chiefly derived are, 1st, 
A work in Sanscrit called the Vansavali, belonging to a learned brahmin 
of Phri, said to have been originally composed by some of his ancestors 
three or four centuries back, and continued down in the family to the prer 
sent date. 2d The chapter of the Mandala Panji or Records preserved 
in the temple of Jagannath, called the Raj Cbaritra or “Annuls of the 

* Mr. Mill’s olisorvalicn on Hindu history doe.s not hold good with regard to Oiissa ; “ Whilst we 
receive accounts, the most precise and corilhleut rep.niding the times of remote antiquity, not a 
name of a prince in after ages i# pre.«tented in Hindu records. A great prince, named Vicramaditja, 
is said to have extended widely his conquests and dominion anji to have leigncd at Magud’ha 39(1 
years afle^r Chandrahija. From ihal time even Jiction is siUnt. We hear no more of the Hindus and 
their transactions till tlie era of Mohammedan conquest ; when the P< rsians alone become our instruc- 
tors.” The writings called clas.sical indeed coudncl us no fi.rilier than the period indicated in li e 
abo»e passage, hut the detail w hich I propose to give will show (whatever may be thought ol the va- 
lue or aulhcnticit) of my materials) that the Hindus ol this province rfo possess accounis, which carry 
an appearance of liuib, and which they themselves bilicvc, of their more modern kings and their 
potions. 
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icings” in tlie l/ria language, which records are stated to have been com- 
menced upon more than six centuries back, and to hare been since regularly 
kept up. 3d. Another Vansavali or Genealogy written in Sanscrit on leaves 
of tlie Palmyra tree, procured from a brahmin living in the family of the 
Raja of Puttia Sarengerh, one of the branches of the royal house of Orissa. 
^ Less certain and trust-worthy guides than tlie above, are to be met with in 
the numerous Genealogies, or Bansabali Pothis, as they are vulgarly term- 
ed, possessed by nearly every Panjia or Almanac maker in the province, 

, They in general abound with errors and inconsistencies, but occasionally a 
few facts or illustrations may be gleaned from them. 

Conformably witli tlie notion, above stated, of the existence of a great 
empire at Delhi, to which all other Rajas stood in a vassal and feuda- 
tory relation, the annals of Orissa commence with the death of Krishna, 
the opening of the Cali yuga or evil age, 3001 B. C. and the reigns of Jo- 
jishtee Deo, or Yudhisbt’hira, Parikshita and Janaraejaya. Twelve years 
after the setting in of the Cali yuga, in the month of Cheyte, when the 
moon was in the lunar mansion or Nakshatra called Purv Astirh, at the 
moment of the rising of the seven Rishis, or constellation, called the Great 
Bear, Parikshita the son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Arjun, is said to 
have ascended the imperial throne of India. He reigned 737 years, and his} 
son Janamcjaya 512 years. There is an ancient temple at Agrfdt3t in 
ikillah Daljfira about eight miles north of the town of Cuttack, which the 
brahmins of the place say was visited by this Raja .lanaincjaya during 
his progress over India, with all the feudatory Rajas of the country in 
his train ; and they point out the spot vyhere he performed the sacrifice 
for the destruction of serpents, to revenge the death of his father, ^flic 
pircumstance merits notice from its tallying with a somewhat similar tra- 
dition, recorded in an insc|ription at Bednore, communicated to the Asia- 
tic Society.by the late Colonel Mackenzie, (vide Researches, vol. ix.) 
pnd what is further curious connected with the place, is, that the ground 

Off 
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tiround is strewed with numerous small stone pillars, shaped like temples In 
miniature about three feet long, exactly resembling those found in Khhrda 
■ at an acknowledged seat of Jain worship, which the brahmins of Agr&hftt 
say amounted formerly to several hundreds, and were set up by Raja Jana« 
mejaya to commemorate the great sacrifice there performed; or according 
to other accounts, to stand as substitutes for those Rajas or Vassal Lords 
of India, who were not in attendance at the ceremony. 

• After these celebrated heroes of Indian antiquity, we have a list of other 
Princes, whose names I have no where else met, viz. eight Rajas who reign 
for the moderate space of 1636 years. Many of them are obviously merely 
Rajas of the province, but in relating the succession of reigns, lio dis- 
tinction is drawn between those personages who were local or dependant 
princes, and those whom it is intended to represent as the monarchs of a 
large part of India. Goutama Deo, the second in succession from Jana- 
mejaya is said to have added the country from the Mahendra Mali hills 
in Ganjam, as far as the Godaveri, to his dominions. Mahendra Deo, his 
son, founds Raj Mahendri or Rajamundry. Shewak Deo, a very religious 
Prince is assiduous in his devotion at the temple of Jaganndth. In the 
reign of Bnjranath Deo, the Yavanas are said to invade the country in great 
numbers from Babul Des, explained to mean Iran and Cabul, but they are 
finally driven back. Then follows an incomprehensible story, involving 
some strange anachronism, about Imarfit or Himarut khan, who comes from 
Delhi with a large army and fights the Raja. His successor, Sarsankh Deo, 
a warlike prince, is attacked by another Khan, whose name is variously 
written, and always so incorrectly spelt, that it is impossible to unravel it. 
The Raja defeats the invader and emboldened by his success, advances 
upon Delhi, and reduces a great part of the country. In the reign of Hans 
or Hangsha Deo, the Yavanas again invade the country in great force from 
Cashmir, and many bloody battles ensue. 


Respecting these Yavanas, who are so often mentioned in the legendary 
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portion of Orissan history, I should observe Jhat the word in all the original 
Uria accounts is written Jaban, and the natives whom I have employed 
to translate both these and the Sanscrit Vansavalis, always render it iU'cig'u/. 
yVho they really were, if they ever entered the country at all, may be plan- 
eibly guessed in some instances from their being said to come from Babul, 
Pes and Cashmir, by which the Hindus understand generally Persia, Aff- 
ghanistan, and part of Tartaiy. Nothing however can exceed the loose- 
ness and confusion of my authorities, in speaking of countries and nations 
beyond their own immediate frontier. They often bring the Yayanas* from 
Pelhi, by which appellation they seem to point to some great monarchy or 
monarchies lying to the northward and westward, of which they have pre- 
served an indistinct notion, rather than to the particular city so named. Pr. 
Buchanan has remarked a similar degree of confusion on this same point in. 
the historical recollections of the brahmins of the southern countries of Iut 
dia. He observes, vol. iii. page J13> chapter xv. “Wlio were thesp "yava- 
nns 1 The word properly signifies an European, but the Hindus sppuk 
with great confusion concerning the northern and western nations, it is oftei^ 
confounded with the Mlechchas and Turks, Arabs pr T^tai^* and all tliesp^ 
terms are frequently applied to the Mussulman,” 

Next in the series of kings, comes Raja Rhoja, who is made to reign 127 
years, that is from about B. C. 180 to B. C. 53. He was, according to tlie 
Orissan Chronicles, a brave, liberal, just and merciful prince. He conquered 
the whole of India and took tribute from all the Rajas of it. His Court was 
ndompd by the presence of 750 eminent poets, the chief pf whom was Cali- 
(lasa, author of the 752 Ashloks called the Chanak or Chataka, and Maha^ 
Nataka, Raja Bhoja invented boats, thp Reavers’ ^oom, and wheeled car- 
pages, or at least in his time the use of them first became common. In tliia; 
yeign the Yavanas from Sipdhu Des invaded the country ip great forcq 

* TI)e septipn berpre quoted from the lOtb chapter of the Institatei of Mena, diatiocti; claifes 
as one of the degraded races of Cahatrijras or Hindu*. 
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but Bhoja discomfited and destroyed them, and afterwards captured many 
of their possessions and cities. 

Sri Bickermajit or Vicramdditya, (whom some call brother, and other* 
son of Bhoj Raja, whilst other accounts state no connection,) succeeded' 
to the throne and reigned 135 years. He was master of all sciences and a 
great magician. Having subjected the Ashta Vetfila or eight demons to 
his control, he could perform many miraculous feats, such as travelling one 
hundred jojuns or 400 cos per day, extinguishing fire, and stopping the 
current of water by the force of his incantations. So great was the fame of 
his wisdom, that he was on one occasion taken up to the heaven of Indra to 
settle a fierce dispute which had arisen amongst the Deotas respecting the 
relative merits of two of the heavenly Choristers, named liemhhd and ifr- 
^asi. His decision in the important matter subraitied to his arbitration, ob- 
tained great applause, and the gods dismissed him with a present of the 
famous magic throne called the Siuhdsana. On returning to (be “ Maiii/a- 
ioka," or region of mortals, much edified by what he had seen above, he be- 
came sole and undisputed Maha Raja of the vvholo face of the earth, and re-* 
ceived the title of Raja Adhiraj or Supreme Raja of Rajas. Through feaU 
of his power, the Yavanas all left the country. At last came Sfilivfihana 
from the Deccan, who attacked and conquered VicramAditya, put him to 
death, and assumed the reins of empire. From that period the sera called 
tlie Saefibda prevailed, and was introduced into all the Pfinjis. 

I cannot pass over the above most important event in Indian history, 
marked by the introduction of a new epoch into all the southern countries, 
without specifying precisely Itow my different authorities express thein- 
ielves regarding it, though unfortunately they throw no new light on the 
question of who this mysterious personage Sfilivdhana really was? and 
whence he came ? The extract from the Mandala Panji says, “ After raa- 
“ ny years Saca Deo Brahma Raja of Pratishthdnapui’a came with a large 
‘‘army, attacked the Maha Raja .Vicramfiditya, and having conquered 
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<<aiid destifoyed him^fix^d ihe-seat of liis empire Jit ;7lle*<uthor of 

the Vansavali states^. “ With the assistance (or at the iostig^ioik) of the 
“ Yavanas, a person named Nri Nikas S&livAhana Saca Kara* fought many 
“ battles with the Raja, and deposed Jiim from-tha tluron^ of Delhi* From 
** that period begins the aora- called the Sac^bda/’ 

It will be curioirs, and not altogether unprofUable, to compare these rela- 
tions with a passage in Major Wilferd’s distinguished Fssay on Vicramd- 
ditya and Sdlivdhana. He says, page 123, “ In the seventh section of the 
“ Vrihat-catha, we read, that there was a king of Pdtaliputrapura, called 
Vicraindditya, who hearing of the growing power of Nrisinlia, king of the 
consecrated city or Pratishidna called to his assistance the Gajapatiy\ 
“(lord of the Elejdiants or king of Thibet,) and the Jlswapati, (lord of 
“ Horses or Horsemen, or the king of Persia ) The confederates took the 
“ field but were defeated by Nrisinha Nripa or Sdlivdhana with an incredi- 
“ ble slaughter. Vieramdditya fled with the utmost precipitation,” &c. In 
another part it is observed that Vieramdditya “ obliged Cataca (Cattaca) to 
submit probably brought it into a dependant and tributary relation to his 
government, which may account for his being classed amongst the ancient 
Sovereigns of the province. 

From the commencement of the Cali yuga to the fall of Vieramdditya, 
Thirteen Rajas are made to reign for the monstrous term of years 3173, viz* 

Years. 


Yudhisht’hira Deo, 12 

Parikshita, 757 

Janamejaya, 516 

Sambar or Sancara Deo, 410 

Gautama Deo, 373 


• An ignorant traxSfator employed by me, rendered Saca ffara, Sfieikh Ilara^ 
t Query, the Raja of Oriaaa and the SoTereig:Q of the MarUatta country \ 
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Maliindra Deo, - . - 

Ashti Deo, . . 
Shewak or Ashok Deo, 
Bajra Nath, - - . * 
Sarsankh, - . . r 
Hansh or Hansa, • • 
Bhoja, - . , ^ - 
Vicramiiditya, - - -r 


215 
- 1 34 

)50 

107 

1 15 

122 

• 127 

- 135 *^ 

Total 3, 1 73 years. 


After that event, the sera of S&liy&hana which dates its commencement 
from A. D. 77 in Orissa, is used in all the accounts, and we now come to 
reigns of a probable and moderate duration, the first dawning of an ap-» 
proaph to the anthentic period of the native history. 


The Raj Cbaritra goes on to state, “ Afterwards Karmajit, (Cramfiditya,) 
“ son of the above, (Query, Vicram^ditya?) ruled over Or Desa or Orissa. 
“ He was devoted to the worship of Jagann^th and died A. S. 65.” Then 
follow four unimportant reigns remarkable only for mention of invasions 
by the Yavanas. The Rajas names are as follows ; 


Years. 

Bato Kesari, reigns ,,--.,-..--51 
Tirbhobun Deo, ,,-..-----.43 


^ It may bo observed that a list of this description uniformly introduces the geqealo^ies of every 
,faco of princes in the Dekhin, and originates with an attempt to fill up a blank in the local historic^, 
trith persons borrowed froi;;:? the Pi^anas or from tradition. The age of Bhoja is noiy well established 
as being assignable to the ninth or tenth century* this being made therefore anterior to Vicram^ditya 
wjio lived before our sera shews with what imperfect knowledge of dates and persons these lists are 
compiled ; neither was a son of Bh^a nam^d y|krapi& which miglii form a plausible excus9 for the 
ooofusion, it being ascertained by inscriptions, older probably than these lists, that ^he son and succes** 
sor of that prince was named Kalabhoja. In point of history and chronology however neither Vicram^ 
nor Bhoja have any oonx|exion wiU^ the dynasties in which the Chroniclers of tho Peninsula haveenr 
foiled tht S^entary, 



Nirmal Deo, 
Bbima Deo, 
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In the time of Siibhan Deo the next in the series of kin^s, who succeed' 
ed to the Raj A. D. 318, relation is given of an extraordinary and incom> 
prehensible occurrence, of which 1 am quite unable to offer any explanation. 
It has obviously been strangely distorted by popular tradition, though in all 
probability possessing a foundation in fact. 

The following is an outline of the story alluded to. A Yavana, or fo- 
reigner, named Rakta Bahu, (the Red- Armed,) having assembled a large 
army with the intention of invading Orissa, embarked his troops on vessels 
with numerous horses and elephants, and having made the coast, anchored 
at a distance from the khetr of Jagannfith, hoping to take Pfiri by sur- 
prise. The dung, straw, &c. of the horses and elephants, happening however 
to float ashore in quantities, attracted the notice of some of the people of 
the town. They immediately reported the unusual appearance to the Raja, 
who guessed that some powerful enemy was coming to attack him. Seized 
with a panic he took the image of Sri Jeo or Jagann&th out of the tem- 
ple, lodged it in a covered cart with all its jewels and utensils, and fled 
away to Sonepur Gopalli, the most remote town on his western frontier. 
The Yavanas landed, and not finding the prince, plundered the town and 
temple and committed great excesses every wliere. The Raja’s alarms 
increased on receiving intelligence of the proceedings of the invaders ; 
he now buried the image under the ground, planted a her tree over 
it, and himself fled farther into the jungles. The Yavanas, unable to 
understand how he had escaped them, began to institute enquiries on the 
stibject, when some of the low people of the coast informed them of the 
way in which their approach had been discovered. Enraged Avith the 
ocean fur disclosing his secret, Rakta Bahu drew out his armies to chastise 
its waters. The sea, on observing such formidable preparations, retreated 
for nearly a cos — the infatuated Yavanas rushed on — when the tide sud- 
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denly relurnmgwith tfemendous noise-and fury,' swallowed up-a great portion 
of tlie army and inundated the whole country to a frightful extent. The flood 
reached inland as far as the Baronai Pahar of Khfirda, taking with it itn- 
'mense quantities of sand. It was at this time that the Chilka lake was 
formed by the irruption of the waters of the ocean. ' 

The Raja died shortly afterwards in the jungles. His son Indra Deo 
succeeded to the title, but was captured and murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa fof the space of 146 years. Thus 
wetfe completed years 390 of the Sac4bda. 

Possibly tlie tradition which I have described above, may have some 
connection with the fierce religious (iisputes which raged between tlje 
worshippers of Brahma and Buddha about the period in which the invasi- 
on of foreigners and the flight of Jagannuth is placed, and which as is well 
■ known terminated in the expulsion of the latter from the continent of India. 
A real irruption of the ocean may have occurred in the same age, and this 
natural calamity, the ever active invention of the Brahmin Chroniclers chose 
to ascribe to the authors of the bloody warsi revolutions, and other moral 
evils, which afflicted the country at the time. But it were vain to speculate 
farthernn the origin of an account which is perhaps altogether the work of 
imagination, and the unravelling of which at all events would require the 
exercise of much more learning and ingenuity than J can bring to the task, 

"Wc come now to the accession of the Rajas called the Kesari Pat or 
Yansa, A. D, 473, from which period I should be disposed to date tlie 
commencement of the real history of the province, but befure entering 
upon the account of their reigns I should observe that there is nothing 
in the preceding relation to explain what is meant by the “ eradicated race 
of Utcala,”* alluded to in the inscription on the pillar at Buddal, yrhich 
jHajor Wilford refers to the expulsion of a martial race of Princes from 


* Vide Asiatic ReiearcbM, vol. i. 
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Orissa by the Carna Emperors of Behar, prior to the accession of the Guja^ 
patis ; but it 'would obviously be easy enough to imagine a space for the 
occurrence of such a revolutionp in some of those chasms of upwards of a 
century’s duration, which intervene between many of the early reigns. 

No information w«iiatever is afforded as to the origin and pedigree of the 
Princes called the Kesari Vansa or Kesari Bans. The founder of the new 
dynasty was Jajati (Yaydti) Kesari, a warlike and energetic prince, but who 
he was or whence he came we are not apprized. He soon cleared his do- 
minions of tlie Yavanas who then retired to their own country. Ilis Court 
was lield at Jajepur w here he built a palace (IN our) and castle, called Chou- 
dwar, or the mansion with four gates. The most important event of his 
time was the recovery of the image and the restoration of the worship of 
Jagannt'ith. Directed by certain omens and supernatural appearances, he 
proceeded to the Purushottem Khetr to institute enquiries regarding the idol 
and the temple, when the brahmins of the place informed him that a tradU 
lion existed amongst them of Sri Jeo (Jagamffith) having been carried off, up- 
wards of a centiiry and a lialf before, to Sonepur Gopalli, on the invasion of 
a person called Kakta BAlui, where the form had ever since remained con- 
cealed from mortal eyes. Tins intelligence induced the Raja to make a 
visit to the jungles of Sonepur. Miraculously guided, he discovered after 
some search the ])lace wliere Sri Jeo had been buried, cuts down the her 
or banyan tree which oversliadowed the sacred spot, and finds the image or 
images encased in a stone vault, much decayed and disfigiirc^l. His next 
care Avas to search out the Dytapatis and Shewaks, or officiating priests, 
descended from those who formerly fled from P6ri, and having discovered 
several of them in the Rattenpur country, he consulted with them how the 
worship of Jagannath should be revived in all its ancient splendour. The 
formation of a new image being considered an indispcnsible preliminary, the 
priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper daru or piece of tim- 
ber, and having found one with all the requisite qualities indicated by the 

Hb 
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shastras, they brought it to the Raja, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed 
both it and the old images in rich robes, and conducted them in great state 
to P6ri. A new temple was then erected on the site of the old one, which 
was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with sand. The four 
images were afterwards duly prepared and set up on their sinhasan or throne 
with much pomp and solemnity on the 3th of Kakara (Cancer; the thirteenth 
year of the Raja’s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude. 
At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts and festivals 
established, sfsans founded, and the whole country around P6ri assigned 
as endowments for the maintenance of the temple. On this memorable 
occasion the Raja received by general acclamation the title of the i^econd 
Jndradyumna. 

Towards the close of his reign, Raja Yaydti Kesari began the buildings at 
Bhuvaneswar, and died A. D. 520. 

The reigns assigned to his two successors, Suraj Kesari and Ananta 
Kesari, are probably of too long duration, being altogether ninety-seven 
years, and are distinguished by nothing remarkable, excepting that the lat- 
ter prince began the building of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar. 

He was succeeded A. D. 017 by Lalat Indra Kesari, a personage of high 
repute in the legends of the Bhuvaneswar temple, in consequence of his hav- 
ing built or tomplcted the great pagoda at that place sacred to Mah&deo 
under the title of the Ling Raj Bhuvaneswara, in the year of S^liv^hana 
680 and A. D. 657. He also founded there a large and populous city 
containing seven su'is and forty-two streets which became the capital of the 
Raj. 

An uninteresting series of thirty-two reigns of the Kesari Princes fol- 
lows, extending througli a period of 455 years, of the history of which little 
is given excepting the characters of the Rajas and some absurd stories 
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connected with the temples of Jaganndth and Bhuvaneswara. A few 
parti(uilars worth noticing however may be gleaned from the accounts, such 
as that the rate at, which the ryots were taxed by the sovereign was five 
kAhans of cowris per batti, or about one anna per biga. On% of the 
Rajas named Bariya Kesari, in a time of emergency, raised the demand 
for revenue as high as one k&han of cowris per biga, or four times the 
former amount, but his successor Suraj Kesari reduced it to the old rate. 
Raja Nirfipa Kesari, a martial and ambitious prince, who was always fight- 
ing with his neiglibours, is said to have first planted a city op the site 
of the modern Cuttack, about A. D. 989. The reign of AJarkat Kesari 
was distinguished for the construction of a stone revetment, or embankment 
faced with that material, (probably the ancient one of which the remains 
are yet to be seen), to protect the new capital from inundation A. D. 1006 ; 
and Madhava Kesari has the credit of building a fortress of vast dimepsious 
at Saranghcr. 

Diderent stories are related of the extinction of the I^esarf family. The 
Raj Charitra says, that the last of the line died childless, when at the sug- 
gestion of the deity, another family yvere brought from the Carnatic by 
fiasudeb Banpati and placed on the throne. The Vynsayali ascribesf the 
change of dynasty to a dispute between the Riija and this same'Basudeb 
Banpati, a bralimin and powerful officer of the court, who having been driv- 
en with indignity from the royal presence, went to the Carnatic and insti- 
gated a person named Chhrang or Chor Ganga to invade Orissa. fie 
conquered Cuttack, on Friday, the 13th of Assin, A. S. 1054 or A, P. 1131, 
and thus acquired tlie sovereignty of the country. Both accounts ag|*pe 
in giving the above as the date of the accession of Raja Chfirang Dqo. 
This personage, whatever his real origin, is fabled to have been the off- 
spring of the gocliless Ganga Sana or the lesser Ganges (Godaverj) by a 
form of Mahadeo. With him began the race of princes called the Ganga 
.Vansa, or Gangbans lipe, who ruled the country for about fomr centufics, a 
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period fertile in great names and events of importancie, and which forms 
hnquestionably the most brilliant and interesting portion of Orissan his- 
tory, if such terms may be applied to the annals of a hitherto unknown 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces which now constitute 
the British empire in India. 

Chfirang, or Sarang Deo, held the reins of government for twenty years, 
and conformably with his supernatural origin is believed to have been a skil- 
ful magician, it is said of him that lie established the records of the Jagan- 
n^ith Temple called the Mandala Pdnji, and was a great worshipper of 
certain forms of Devi to the neglect of all the other gods and goddesses. 
The memory of his reign and of his singular name, wliich is certainly not an 
iJria one, is preserved in a Sai or quarter of the town of P6ri, with a tank 
called the Chhrang Sai. Tradition also ascribes to him the building of forts 
and palaces both at Sarangher and Cuttack Choudwar. 

his son Gangeswara Deo succeeded A. D. 1151. His dominions reach- 
ed from the Ganges to the Godaveri. He had five kutuks or Royal metro- 
polises, viz. Jajpur, Choudwar, Amr^vati, Chatta or Chatna and Bira- 
nassi, the modern Cuttack. The account which places Amrdvati, a town 
near the Kistna in the heart of the Deccan, amongst the capital cities of 
this Raja, is one of the commoner genealogies to which 1 attach no great 
degree of credit. It is not improbable, however, that the place may have 
formed part of a principality held by Chfirang Deo when invited to ascend 
the throne of Orissa, which thereby became annexed, temporarily to the lat- 
ter Raj ; and claims and political relations arising out of the possession of 
it, may have been one cause of the frequent expeditions south of the Goda- 
veri and the interference in the affairs of Telingana and the Carnatic, which 
we shall find to be henceforwards exercised by the Ganga Vansa Rajas. ' 

As a specimen of the morals of the Court of Orissa in this age it should 
be mentioned, that Raja Gangeswara Deo committed incest with his own 
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dflughter, to cxpiato wliich offenco ho du^ o superb t&nk by the advice of 
the brahmins, called the Kousala Ganj, which is still pointed out between 
Kh6rda and Pipley. 

After two short and unimportant reigns, Raja Anang Bhim Deo, onp 
of the most illustrious of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, ascemled 
the Gajapati Sinhasan or throne of the Gajapatis, A. D. 1174. He resid- 
ed during the early part of his reign in the Nour or palace called Cliou- 
dwar at Jajepur, but was induced by some omen to build a magnificent 
palace on the site of Fort Barabatti, adjoining the town of Cuttack, where he 
afterwards held his Court chiefly. The construction of the present castle 
of that name should in all probability be referred to this period, though a 
later date is generally assigned to it. Raja Anang Bhim Deo may be 
called the Firoz Shah of the age and country, from the number and varie- 
ty of public works executed by his orders for the benefit or ornament of 
bis dominions. Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a brah- 
min, motives of superstition prompted him to construct numerous temples 
as an expiation for his ofTence, whilst the suggestions of a noble and 
princely spirit urged him to a large expenditure on works of more direct 
public utility, as tanks, wells, and bridges. He is said to have built sixty 
stone dewals or pagodas, ten bridges, forty wells, one hundred and fifty- 
two ghats, and to have founded four hundred and fifty sasans or villages, con- 
taining colonies of brahmins, besides excavating a crore of tanks. He more 
especially filled the whole khetr of Jagannfith with sacred edifices, and the 
great temple was erected by his orders under the superintendence of Parama- 
hans Bajpoi, at an expence of about thirty or forty lacs. The date of its 
completion was A. D. 1190. He at the same time enlarged considerably tlic 
establishment, added fifteen brahmin and fifteen sfidraShewaks or officiating 
priests, and gave fresh splendour to the worship of the deity of the place, 
by the institution of numerous bhogs and jatras (feasts and festivals.) 


The most remarkable feature of Raja Anang Bhim Deo’s reign, however. 
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is the measurement undertaken by him of the whole of the land comprized 
within his dominions, and the arrangements connected with tliat procedure. 
We are informed that under the superintendence of the principal ministers 
Damodar Bar Panda and Isan Patnaik, the whole country from the Ganges 
(Hoogley) to the Godaveri, and from the sea to the frontier of Sonepur, was 
measured out with the rods called Nal and Padkeh. The results were as 
follows, viz. 

Total contents, (each batti containing 20 bigas,) - - Battis 62,28,000 

Deduct, Ground occupied by sites of hills, beds of nullahs, 

towns, &c. and land irreclaimably waste, 14,80,000 

Remains, 47,48,000 

Of this quantity 24,30,000 battis* are stated to have been reserved as 
the Raja’s Nijkarch, khaliseh or royal domain, and the remainder 23,18,000 
battis were assigned for the support of his chiefs, armies, officers of state, 
brahmins, elephants, &c. 

Connected with and illustrative of the above proceeding, a highly curb 
ous speech of the Raja’s is given in the annals of the Puri temple, of which 
I shall here present an abstract translation. Having been warned in a 
dream by Parameswara (Sri Jagann4th,) that it was proper lie should offer 
his devotions at P6ri, the Raja proceeded to that place in the 1 2th year 
of his reign. After performing the usual worship with great pomp and 
solemnity, he collected about him the princes pf his family, vassal lords, 
and chief officers of state, and held the following dheourse : “Hear, Oh 
Chiefs and Princes, the an^angements which 1 have established for the ma-* 

• The amoant of the estimate in square yards or miles, must depend on the size of the vbicb 

is not indicated. If we assume it at the present average of the province, the dominions of the 
at that period more than iO,(X)Q s<|aaro mileSf 
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uagement of my empire, the expenses of state, the pay of my armies and 
religious establishments, and the support of the royal treasury, and attend 
to the, counsel which I give you. It is known to you that the Rajas of 
the Kesari line ruled from the Kans Bans river on the north, to the Ras- 
sikoilah south, and fVoin the sea on the east to the Dandpat of Bhfin*^ 
nagar’’^ w^est, from which tract of country they derived a revenue of fifteen 
lacs of marks of gold. By the grace of Sri Jagannfith, the Princes of the 
Ganga Vansa have, after subduing the khetris and bhuniyas (Zemindars), 
added to the Raj the following extent of country, viz. on the north that 
lying between the Kans Bans and the Datai Borhi river. South the coun- 
try from the Rassikoilah down to the Dandpat of Rajmandri, and west to 
the confines of Boad (Bodh) Sonepur, from which an increase of revenue 
of twenty lacs has been obtained ; my total gross revenues therefore are 
thirty-five lacs of marks of gold. Out of this amount 1 have assigned 
stated sums for the payment of the Sawauts, (Commanders,) Mahawats, 
and Rawats, (chiefs of horses and elephants), priests, brahmins, and the 
worship of the deity. For the maintenance of (he Paiks, Sliewaks, (vassals 
or officers) and other servants of the state, lands have been duly set apart. 
Oh l^rinces and Chiefs, respect my arrangements, and beware that you 
never resume the above grants and allowances, lest you become liable to 
the penalty denounced in the sbastras against those who take back what 
has been given. Above all in the management of the country under your 
charge, be just and merciful to the ryots, and collect revenue from them 
according to the fixed and established rate. As I have by my own good 
fortune and exertions accumulated a large treasure, viz. forty lacs of rnarhs 
of gold taken from the countries of the coiupiercd bhuniyas, and jewels 
to the value of seven lacs eighty- eight thousand marhs, it is now my inten- 
tion to devote a portion to the service of JagamiAth, by building a new tem- 
ple one hundred cubits high, and bestowing a quantity of ornaments and 
utensils. Let me hear your opinions on this point.” The minisici’s aud 
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courtiers all replied that so good a work could not too soon be taken in 
hand, and that after the sagacity and prudence displayed by his majesty, 
any advice on their parts must be superfluous. An officer named Parama. 
bans Bajpoi was therefore directed to take the work in hand forthwith, 
and twelve lacs and fifty thousand marhs of gold with jewels to the value of 
3,50,000 were set apart for the purpose, 

The marh of gold is stated to be equivalent to five mashas weight, a va* 
luation which would raise the amount of the revenues of Orissa accord- 
ing to the above statement, far beyond wliat we can believe them ever to 
have stood at, even allowing, as offered in explanation, that the gold of that 
age was very impure, and that the statement includes the gi-oss rents of 
the whole of the lands of the country, both the royal domains and those 
now held by the hill Zemindars and Poligars. It appear» unaccountable 
too, why the sum total of the revenues should be stated in gold, when we 
know that cowris always formed the principal currency of the district. 
As I am unable to furnish any satisfactory elucidation of these points, I 
must leave the statenaent as it stands, content with having presented a faith- 
ful translation, 

On the above occasion, likewise, a new coin and seal were struck by the 
Raja’s orders, with the titles which are used to tliis day by the Khhrda 
Rajas, who claim to represent the majesty of this once powerful race. 
They run thus, “ Vira Sri Gajapati, Gaur^swara navakotfkerndtotkalaver- 
gfcswar&dhirai, Bhhta bhairava d5va, Shdhusfisanotkarana, Rhwat Ra'i 
Atula balaprakarmasangrhraa Sahasra b&hu, Rshetriya Kuladhfimraketa, 
&c. ?‘The illustrious Hero, the Gajapati (Lord of Elephants,) Sovereign of 
Gafira (Bengal,) Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkala, 
Kem&ta, and the nine forts, a divjnity terrible as Bhairava to the wicked, 
the protector of the grants enjoyed by the pious ; king of kings.: like the 
lord of a thousand arms in the field of battle by his unequalled might, a»4 
a comet (or portent) to the martial race,” 
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Many of the titles of persons of distinction, now in general use in tlie 
province, were introduced at that period, as Sawant, Mangraj, Bar Jenncu 
Patsahani, Bar Panda, &c, and we have imperfect hints given of offices,, 
dignities, and institutions founded by Raja Anang Bhim Deo, as for instance 
the sixteen Sawants or great Lords of Orissa, the seventy-two Nijogs or 
servants, the thirty-six departments of state, &c. which excite additional 
regret at the slender and imperfect notices left to us of a reign, so pregnant 
with important changes and arrangements, whose influence may even yet 
l>e traced. 

It is said that the Raja could muster 3,00,000 Paiks, but his army ordi- 
narily consisted of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, with 2,500 elephants, at the 
head of which he was actively employed in chastising the turbulent and 
maintaining his authority, throughout the widely extended range of hi^ 
dominions. 

His son R^jeswara Deo reigned thirty-five years and was succeeded A. D, 
1236 by Raja Narsinh Deo, surnamed Langora, a prince of great celebrity 
in the annals of Orissa, as well as in its legends and romances. His great 
personal strength, and skill in athletic exercises, seem to have invested him 
with a sort of siiperuatural character in the eyes of his subjects, and popu- 
lar tradition has exaggerated some peculiarity in his figure or dress, into thu 
fable of his being provided with a tail, whence is derived the epithet Lan- 
gora. He is said to have been of a very martial turn, and to have waged a 
long war to the southward. 

It was this Raja who built the famous temple of the sun at Kanftrak, 
called by the Europeans the Black Pagoda “ thereby, observes the Author 
of the Ayin Acheri, erecting for himself a lasting monument of fame.” The 
Work was executed chiefly under the superintendence of the minister Shi- 
bai Santra, and is stated to have been completed in the year of the Sacdhda 
1200, answering to till A. D, 
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Major Stewart, in bis history of Bengal, places an invasion of OrissI by 
the Musselraans of Bengal during this reign, that is, A. D. 1243. The 
Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such an event. I have 
not Major StevVart’s authorities at hand to refer to, but strongly suspect 
that he has been led into an error by mistaking some word resembling Ja- 
j'ipur, for Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself thus, “In the year 
‘‘641 (A. D. 1243) the Raja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause 
“of offence, Toghan khan marched to Ketasun on the frontier of Jagepur 
“ where he found the army of the Raja had throw n up intrenchraents to op- 
“ pose him.” In a battle which ensued, the invaders were defeated, and 
the Hindus elated with their victory pursued them and ventured even to 
lay siege to Gour, but assistance arriving they retired. Now, in the first 
place, Jajipur was never a separate principality as here described, and 
there is no such place in Orissa as Ketasun. Ferishteh is altogether silent 
on the subject in his history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes 
the siege of Gour, in the very year in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars 
who had invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet, &c. Dow’s mistake of a 
similar nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan Balin pursue the 
rebel Toghral into Jajnagar (A. D. 1239), which he calls Orissa, whereas 
it is evident from the mention of Sunargaon, as lying on the road, that Jajna- 
gar is some place beyond the Ganges. 

After Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, five other princes named Narsinb 
(Nara Sinha) and six with the title of Bhfinu, whom some describe as a se- 
parate family called S6raj-bansi (Surya Vansa), ruled over Orissa, until 
A. D. 14.51. Their reigns are for the most part undistinguished by events of 
importance, but they have left some public works which coupled w’ith other 
monuments of the Ganga Vansa Rajas, give a favorable impression of the 
public spirit and munificence of that race. Amongst these the fine bridge 
at the entrance of Fhri called the Athara Naleh, said to have been built 
A. D. 1300, by Raja Kabir Narsinh Deo, is the most worthy of notice. 
A dreadful scarcity is recorded to have happened early in the 14th cen- 
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tiiry, M'hen paddy rose to the (then) enormous price of 120 kahans of 
cowris per bharan — about three times its present average rate calculat- 
ed in the same currency, but nearly sixty tiroes the ordinary selling price 
of that age, if an account in ray possession is to be credited, which states, 
that under the Bhanus, rice in the husk sold for two kahans per bha- 
ran, clean rice at ten cowris per ser, and cotton one pan ten gandas 
per ser. 

The last of tlie Rajas surnamed Bhanu, being childless, be adopted as 
his son and successor a youth, named ICapila or Kapil Sautra, of the SO- 
raj-bansi tribe of Rajputs. The boy became afterwards a prinpe of high 
renown under the title of Kapil Indra Deo, and the Native Chroniclers have 
not failed tlierefore to embellish the history of his early life, with dattering 
fictions and stories of supernatural occurrences, prophetic of his future rise 
and greatness. It is said, that when a child, he gained his livelihood by 
tending the cows of a brahmin. One day his master found him fast asleep 
on the ground at mid-day, and a huge snake standing erect near him, with 
its hood ^'pread out and held in such a manner, as to shelter him from 
the fierce rays of the meridian sun. This indication satisfied the brah- 
min that he was destined to become something great. Shortly after, 
the Raja, whilst passing one day to the temple, took notice of him, 
enquired his name, and being struck with his answers and ap])earancc, 
finding moreover that he was by caste and descent a rdwat or leader of 
the Sfiraj-bansi Rajputs, he attached him tp the royal household, where 
he speedily became a favorite. He was soon direetpd by JVJahadeo in a 
dream to adopt him as his sou and successor. The lad was now called 
Kapil Bhowarbar, and rose rapidly through several offices to the post of 
Pater or Prime Minister. The Moguls having come into the country from 
the north with a large army to demand triiiute, the Raja feeling himself 
unable to cope with them in the field, sent his favorite to negociate a treaty 
of peace. Hd was detained as a hostage for the payment of the sum agree<| 
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tipon, but was well treated by the King or Nawab, and on the death of 
his patron soon after, was allowed to return to Orissa, when he assumed the 
government, A. D. 1451, under the title’of Kapil Indra Deo. His reiga is 
described to have been one continued series of wars, sieges, and expedltio na , 
He visited in person every quarter of his widely extended dominions, bat 
liras occupied chiefly to the southward, and resided a good deal at Kimcdy 
and Rajamandry. He also visited the city of Vijianagara (.Bidyanagar) 
and founded there several Sasans, more especially one called Damodcrpur 
Sasan. The Raja afterwards pursued his conquests as far down as Rama’s 
bridge, which the natives call Set Band Ramoswara. The subjugation of a 
fort called Kondajoi or Kondjuri, perhaps Condapilly, and his proceed- 
ings there, are much spoken of. He is said to have deposed one Raja, and 
set up another called Narsinh Rai. Amongst his conquests, places 
called Maligunda and Malka (Malanca) are likewise mentioned. The 
particulars of the Raja’s wars and expeditions in that distant quarter are, 
however, so loosely and indistinctly narrated, that it is impossible to make 
any thing satisfactory out of the account. He died near Condapilly, on 
the banks of the Kistna, after a busy and distinguished reign of twenty- 
seven years. The period of his administration was farther remarkable for 
the occurrence of two dreadful famines which swept off vast numbers of the 
human race. The price of paddy again rose during them to 126 kahans pel 
bharan. 

The chasms and omissions above noticed in the native annals of Orissa, 
arc curiously enough supplied in part by Ferishteh’s history of the Bah- 
mini Sovereigns of Kalberga. Up to this period the Musselman kings 
of the Deccan, engaged in perpetual contests with the ousted Rais of Te- 
lingana and the Carnatic, had possessed neither leisure nor inclination to in- 
terfere with the affairs of Orissa. The two powers seem 6rst to have come 
in contact during Kapil Indra Deo’s reign ; and if the Musselman accounts 
are correct, disputes between them originated in the aggressions of the 
Rsya of Orissa. 
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Ferifihteh relates, tliat in the time of Humayim Shah Bahmioi, about 
A. D. 1457, the Telingahs prevailed on the Rajas of Orissa and l)ria to 
afford them assistance against the Mohammedans, who sent a large army to 
tlieir aid, with many war elephants. The confederates completely defeated 
the armies of Islam, and pursued them from the field of battle for many miles. 
Under Nizam Shah, son of the above, the Rai of Orissa in conjunction 
with the powerful Zemindars or Khetris (Poligars') of Telingana, again in- 
vaded the territories of the Deckany sovereigns by way of Rajamandry and 
plundered as far as Kolas.’*^ The Rai of Orissa is said to have advanced 
in great state and splendour, “ ba shouket tamamiy' with the declared in- 
tention of conquering the whole of Telingana from the Mussulmans, and 
compelling them to pay tribute. When he had arrived however within ten 
miles of the Mohammedan capital Ahmedabad (Bedef;, the ministers taking 
courage sent him a message of defiance saying that their king had long in- 
tended to subjugate Orissa and Jehannagar and render it tributary, but 
the idea of the distance of that country had hitheito deterred him from the 
“undertaking : however as the Raja had now come so far to throw himself 
“ into the jaws of destruction, much trouble w ould be saved to the victorious 
“ armies of Islam.” This bravado was followed up by a spirited sally of 
Patan horse, which cooled a little the ardour of the Hindus, and induced 
them to fall back. They were finally glad to purchase a secure retreat to 
their own frontier, by paying down a siun of five lacs of tankas. 

Ferishteh goes on to state, that in the year 1471 A. D. the Rai of tfria 
called Hiinber, complained to King Mohammed Shah that he had been driv- 
en from his possessions by an usurper who was supported from Orissa, and 
offered on condition of obtaining eflVclnal assistance for the recovery of his 
rights, to become tributary to the Masselman government, and to cede cer- 
tain forts. It is not easy to satisfy one’s self what is meant by this word 


• The boldness and ('nterprize of the Orissan monarclis in these dTvs» mny snrprize us when wc con- 
sider the situation of Kolas iu the heart of eentrai India, bey oad Kaiberj^a and Uedcr, 
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Xfria, which Ferishteh uses sometimes as the name of a person, and some, 
times as that of a district, but from the whole context there seems reason 
to think (hat the author intends to designate by the term, the country be-» 
tween Rajamandry and Condapilly, &c. held probably at that time as a 
fief or dependency of the Orissan monai'chy. 

The Bahmini king, who had always wished to obtain a footing on the 
Godaveri, agreed to Himber’s proposal, marched an army into Lria, defeat-i 
ed the usurper Mangal Rai, and restored the principality to his ally, taking 
for his own share the forts of Rajamandry and Condapilly. 

After sometime Rai l/ria seems to have repented of his connection 
with the Mohammedans, and to have become desirous of returning to his 
old allegiance. One of those destructive famines noticed in my accounts 
of Raja Kapil Indra Deo’s reign, having spread general ruin and consterna- 
tion throughout the Deccan, the conjuncture appeared to him favorable for 
making an effort to throw off the Musselman yoke, and he accordingly 
dispatched a message to the Rai of Orissa (which is fully detailed by Ferish- 
teh) saying that “ if he wished to recover his hereditary dominions in Telin- 
gana, now was the time.” The Raja, on receiving tliis invitation, collected 
together an army of 10,000 foot and 8,000 horse, and summoning all his tri- 
butary chiefs to attend him, proceeded into Telingana without delay. Mo- 
hammed Shah hastened to oppose the combined forces of Orissa and Uria, and 
soon compelled the Rais to retreat across the lake of Rajamandry. He then, 
says Ferishteh, resolved to punish the idolater for his insolence and aggres- 
sion, and taking with him a chosen body of 20,000 men, made a dash into 
Orissa, and penetrated as far as the capital, plundering and laying waste the 
country on all sides, The Raja unable to withstand the fury of the storm 
which he had so rashly raised, fled before the invaders, and was soon oblig- 
ed to sue humbly for peace, which was granted only on condition of his pay- 
ing down a lijU'ge sum of gold and silvpr, apd surrencjering twenty-five cele- 
brated elephants which he valued next his life. The Musselman princ'" 
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then retired, 'with the same degree of rapidity as he had advanced, to Con* 
dapilly, where he humbled his other opponent Rai Uria. 

This inroad, -w hich supposing the chronology of the two histories to be 
correct, must have happened (if at all) towards the close of Raja Kapil Jn- 
dra Deo’s reign, is not noticed in the meagre imperfect sketch of the events 
of that period, given in the Orissan annals. They make their Raja return 
however from the Deccan to Pursottem Chatter, about the date in question, 
when he consults the god as to which of his seven sons, all distinguislied 
for their princely qualities and accomplishments, he should appoint his suc- 
cessor in the Raj. lie was instructed to elect Pursottem Rai, though the 
youngest and born of a concubine. The choice was justified by his superior 
merit, and as the will of Sri Jeo at all events could not be disputed, the 
Raja named Pursottem Rai his successor, and took the favored youth with 
him on his last expedition to the banks of the Kistna, where he died as be- 
fore stated A. D. 1470. 

The Raja elect, having been acknowledged by the army on the Kistna as 
their sovereign, under the title of Pursottem Deo, returned with what speed 
he could to Cuttack, where his presence was necessary to counteract the in- 
trigues and opposition of his six brothers, all indignant at their supercession. 
Their enmity and machinations long disturbed the peace of his Court, but 
he at last succeeded in expelling them, and they fiien retired to various 
quarters, where they built forts and established principalities for them- 
selves. 

The reign of Raja Pursottem Deo is rendered memorable by the most 
striking exploit recorded in the annals of Orissa, viz. tlie expedition to , 
and conquest of Conjeverara. The circumstances of that transaction de- 
serve to he rescued from oblivion, as well for the curious picture wlii< Ii 
they afford of the manners and opinions of the age and nafioii, as in ' i 
their connection with an historical incident of some importauce. Ti*c’ 
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'fullest account of the expedition is to be found in the poem before noticed', 
called the Kanjikaveri Fol’hi, though as the author has had recourse to 
the enil)ellis|jmeut of a regular epic machinery, the narrative is encumbered 
by fictitious characters and incidents. It is also much dwelt upon in all 
the Native histories, which agree in the main points of the relation, with 
some discrepancies as to the details. 

• ^e story runs nearly as follows: “In the country ofDakhin Kanouj 
Kcmfit Sfisan, there lived a powerful Raja who had avast fortress andpa> 
lace built of a fine black stone, called Kanjinagar or Kanjikaveri (Con- 
jeveram) and a daughter so beauteous and accomplished, that she was 
surnOmed Pudmavati or Padmiui.* The fame pf her charms havinsr 
reached to the ears of Mahfirdja Pursottem Reo, he became anxious to es- 
pouse her, and sent a messenger accordingly to the Chief of Conjeveram 
fo solicit the hand of his fair daughter. That Raja was w ell pleased with 
the prospect of having for his son-in-law so great and powerful a prince 
as the Gajapati of Orissa, but considered it advisable to make some en- 
tpiirres regarding the customs and manners of that Court, before consent- 
ing to the alliance. He soon found that the Mahcirfijas were in the habit 
of perfonning the duties of a sweeper (Chandal) before the image of Ja- 
gannAth, on its being brought forth from the temple annually at the Rat'h 
JAtrn. Now the Kanjinagar Raja was a devoted and exclusive worshipper 
of Sri Ganesh (Ganesa), and had very little respect for Sri Jeo, the divinity 
of Orissa; and conceiving, the above humiliation to be quite unworthy of, 
and indeed utterly disgraceful to a Khetri of such higlj rank, he declined 
the alliance in consequence. The Gajapati monarch became very wroth 
gt the refusal, and swore, that to revenge the slight cast on him, he would 
obtain the damsel by force and marry her to a real sweeper. He accord- 
ingly marched with a large army to attack Conjeveram, but was defeated 

••This WM Ae ■«»« of aPrincew, whose tmoors with KhosroPerviz. are erttbrafed in .several In- 
dian and Persian Rom ances, and is inSanscritimieed the general name of a particular otass of boautios. 
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and obliged to retire. Overwhelmed with shame and confusion, he now 
threw himself at the feet of Sri Jeo, and earnestly supplicated his inter- 
ference to avenge the insult offered to tlie deity himself in the person of his 
faithful worshipper. The god promised assistance, says the author of 
the poem, directed him to assemble another army, and assured him that 
he would this time take the command of the expedition against Conjever 
ram in person. When the Raja had arrived, during the progress of his 
march, at the site of the village now called Manikpatam, he began to 
grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In 
the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a milkmaid or gwalin named 
Manika, came up and displayed a ring which she said had been entrusted 
to her, to present to the mcmarch of Orissa, by two handsome Cavaliers, 
mounted the one on a black, and the other on a white horse, who had just 
passed on to the southward. She also related some particulars of a con- 
versation'* with them which satisfied the Raja that the promise of assistance 
would be fulfilled, and that these horsemen were no other than the bro- 
thers Sri Jeo (Krishna) and Baldeo (Baladeva.) Full of joy and gratitude, 
he directed the village to be in future called, after his fair informant, Ma- 
nikpatana, and marched onwards to the Deccan secure of success. On 
the other hand tlie chief of .Copjeveram, alarmed at the second advance of 
the Gajapati in great force, appealed for aid to his protecting deity Ganesh, 
who candidly told him that he had little chance against Jagannfith, but 
would do his best. Tlie siege was now opened and many obstinate and 
bloody battles were fought under the walls of the fort. The gods Sri 
Jeo and Ganesh, espousing warmly the cause of their respective votaries, 
perform many miracles and mix personally in the engagements, much in 
the style of the Homeric deities before the walls of Troy ; but the latter 
IS always worsted. In reality, after a long struggle, Conjeveram fell before 
tlie in-mies «f Orissa. The Raja escaped, but his beautiful daughter was 


* ThU jnienT4rw is described at great length in the poem, and the amorous impassioned turn which 
the dialogue takes between Sri Jeo and the milkmaid, i« esteemed on© of its chief beauties. 
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captured and conducted in triumph to P6ri. A famous image of Gopal, call- 
ed the Satbadi (Satya Vadin) Thakfir, that is, the “ truth-speaking god,"‘ 
was broiiglit off at the same time and set up in a temple ten miles north 
of Pursottem, where it may still be seen, a monument of the Conjeveram ex- 
pedition. 

I suspect that the tradition mentioned by Orme, vol. ii. book viii. con- 
founds the conquest of Conjeveram above related, with some former expe- 
dition into the Carnatic of the more ancient Rajas of Orissa. “ The tra- 
“ dition of these countries says, tliat many centuries before Mahoinmedan- 
“ ism, a king of Jagann&tb, in Orissa, inarched to the soutii with a great 
“ army, which subdued not only these provinces, but, crossing the Kisfna, 
“ conquered in the Carnatic, as far as Conjeveram : these conquests he dis- 
“ tributed in many portions to his relations, officers, and menial servants, 
“ from whom several of the present northern jiolygars pretend to be line- 
“ ally descended, and to govern at this very time the very districts which 
“ were then given to their ancestor. All who claim this genealogy, esteem 
“ themselves the highest blood of native Indians next to the brahmins, equal 
“ to the Rajputs, and support this pre-eminence by the haughtiest obser- 
“ vances, insomuch that the breath of a different religion, and even of the 
“ meaner Indians, requires ablution,” &c. &c. 

Conformably with his oath, Raja Pursottem Deo made over the fair Pad- 
raavati or Padmini to his chief minister, desiring liiin to w'ed her to a 
sweeper. Both the minister, however, and all the people of P6ri commise- 
rated her misfortunes, and at the next Rath Jatra, when the Maharaja began 
to perform liis office of Chandal (sweeper), the individual entrusted with 
charge of the lady brought her forth and presented her to him, saying, “ You 
ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper ; you are the sweeper upon 
whom I bestow her.” Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the Raja 
at last consented to marry Padmavati, and carried her to the palace at Cut- 
tack. The end of this lady’s history is as romantic as tlic preceding por- 
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tion of it. She is said to have conceived and brought forth a son by Maha- 
deo, shortly after which she disappeared. All the circumstances were explain- 
ed to the husband in a dream, who acknowledged gratefully the honor con- 
ferred on him, and declared the child thus mysteriously born his successor 
in the Raj. 

Pursottem Deo died after a reign of twenty-five years, and was succeed- 
ed by Pertab Janamuni, the son of Padmavati, under the title of Pertab 
Rudra Deo, A. D. 1503. The wisdom and learning of this prince soon be- 
came the theme and admiration of the whole country. He had studied 
deeply all the shasters, was very fond of disputing and conversing on 
points of theology, and introduced many curious constructions of his own, 
and doctrines which were altogether new. He was withal devout, and built 
many temjdes. His skill in the arts of war and civil government, were 
eminent; in short he was e<jually celebrated as an able, learned, warlike 
and religions prince. A very curious anecdote is related of his conduct, 
which seems to shew that the followers of Buddha continued to form a 
sect of importance in this part of India until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.* It is said that a serious robbery happened in the Raja’s palace, 
and that he being anxious to discover the perpetrators, assembled together 
all the wise men, both of the Bauddhist and Brahminical persuasion, to ob- 
tain their assistance in prosecuting an investigation. The brahmins could 
tell nothing, but the followers of Buddha, tlirough their knowledge of the 
occult art, were enabled to point out both the oflender and the place where 
the stolen property was concealed. The Raja was induced by this inci- 
dent to form so high an opinion of tlie learning and skill of the Bauddhisfs, 
tliat he became for some time a warm supporter of that sect. His Rani 

• As Uiis is roiitrary to rccci\cd opinions, to the inferences warranted hj the woiks of MA.lhavit- 
tl.Arja in the l.tth eeimiry and the slalemn.t of AhulfazI in the Kith, it seems likely that the eiiginai 
miihonitcs have rouroiindtd, as is very commonly the case, Uie ilamltllms and Jains, and that the 
, tatter are here intended . — ISvte hy the Secretary, 
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on the other hand espoused zealously the cause of the brahmins. It was 
at last determined to make another fonnal trial of their relative skill as 
men of science, or rather magicians. Accordingly a snake was secretly 
put info an earthen jar, the mouth of which being covered up, the vessel 
was produced in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties were then 
asked what the jar contained. The brahmins answered, “ it contains only 
earth,” and sure enough when opened it was found to contain nothing but 
earth. This specimen of skill entirely changed the Raja’s opinions, and 
he now became as violent against tlie Bauddhists as he had been before 
prejudiced in their favour — so much so that he not only withdrew his pro- 
tection and countenance, but violently expelled the whole sect from his 
dominions, and destroyed all their books except the pot’his called the Amer 
Singh and Bir Singh (Amara Sinha and Vira Sinha). It is added that about 
this time Chytunya or Chytan Mahaprabhu came from Naddia in Bengal to 
visit the temple of Jagann^th, and that he performed miracles before the 
Raja. The key to the whole story is probably to be found in the visit of 
this celebrated Vyshnavite reformer or sectary, who doubtless had some 
share in creating the hostile disposition of Raja Pertab ROdra Deo, towards 
the followers of the heretical Budha. 

Another of those famines which have so often afflicted India, occurred 
early in this century in Orissa. The Raja who could find leisure for schemes 
of conquest and ambition amidst his religious enquiries and controversies, 
marched with his army down to Setu Band Rkmeswara, reduced several 
forts, aud took the famous city of Vijayanagara. The Mohammedans of 
the Deccan also gave abundant occupation to his arms on the southern 
frontier of the Raj, and whilst he was occupied in repelling or provoking 
their attacks, the Afghans from Bengal made an inroad into the province 
in great force. They advanced as far as Cuttack, and pitched their camp 
in the neighbourhood of the city, when the Governor Anaut Singhar finding 
himself unable to oppose any effectual resistance, took refuge in the strong 
fortress of Sfirangerli, south of the Katjfiri. After satiating themselves 
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with the plunder of the capital, they proceeded towards P6ri where they 
committed dreadful deyastations ; but the grand object of their search, the 
Idol or Deo of Orissa, had been removed out of their reach, the priests 
linving taken the precaution, so soon as they heard of the approach of the 
invaders, to carry off Sri Jeo and the other images in boats across the 
Chilka in order to conceal them amongst the hills. Raja Pertab Rhdra 
Deo on receiving intelligence of tiiese disastrous occurrences, hastened 
back from the Deccan, and performing a journey of months in a few days, 
he came up with tlie invading army before they liad left the khetr, gave 
tliem battle, and destroyed a great number of the Mlecchas (Foreigners and 
Barbarians). He was however Iiimself so much crippled by the contest, 
that he was hajipy to conclude a peace nearly on the enemy’s terms, when 
they retired and left the province to itself. 

This Prince died A. D. 1524, having reigned twenty-one years. With 
the three above remarkable reigns, terminate all the glories of the Ganga 
Vansa dynasty, and the royal house of Orissa. The race itself became ex- 
tinct soon after the demise of Raja Pertab R6dra Deo, and the indepen- 
dence of the country was not destined long to survive. Pressed at both 
extremities by the vigour and enterprize of the Mohammedan governments 
of Bengal and Telingana, now in the full maturity of their strength, the 
downfall of the Orissan monarchy was further hastened by intestine com- 
motions, disunion amongst the chiefs, and a series of bloody and destructive 
contests for the supreme dignity. 

Pertab Rhdra Deo left thirty-two sons. The eldest of these reigned 
about five years, when he was murdered by the powerful minister Govind 
Bidyadhar. Another son succeeded, who was murdered at the expiration 
of a year. The minister then barbarously put to death the whole of the 
remaining thirty princes of the royal house, by the hands of his own son 
Madhu Srichander, and having destroyed several other persons of emi- 
nence, he thus literally waded up to his neck in blood to the throne, winch 
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he ascended A. D. 1533 under the title of Raja Govind Deo. Two re- 
markable personages became first generally known during his administrati- 
on, Mukund Harichandan, the Telinga, who received the government of 
the town of Cuttack, and Danaye or Danardan Bidyadhar, who, was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. The former afterwards became Raja of the coun- 
try, and was the last of its independent sovereigns ; the latter, though not 
himself a king, was the parent of kings — in other words, he was the ances- 
tor of the third and titular branch of the Gajapatis of Orissa, known in af- 
ter ages as the Rajas of Klihrda. 

The presence of the Raja being required in the Deccan, he resided for 
eight months at Malgunda or Maligonda with his minister. We may, in- 
fer from Ferishteh, that the possession of Rajamnndry and other places 
near the Godaveri was about this period much disputed between the ^ria 
princes and the Musselman kings of the Deccan, both the Bahminis, and 
that branch of their successors Avho ruled at Golconda under the title of 
Kutteb Shahis. Ferishteh’s account of the latter monarchs contains a 
passage relating to Orissa which I may here quote, fie says, “ Hindu 
‘‘ writers observe that there are three countries adjoining each other, the 
“ climates of which resemble each other greatly, and possess much the same 
“ peculiarities, viz. Teling, Beng^ and Oorek (Orixa), Teling, is that pos- 
“ scssed by the Kutteb Sluihi sovereigns. Beng^ is BengaJa. Oorek lies be- 
“ tween them. No Musselman prince has ever been able to conquer the 
‘‘ latter, but king Mohammed Kuli Kooteb attacked it and subdued ma- 
“ ny parts. The Hakim of that quarter is called Bahabalinder (a common 

title, it may be observed, of the feudal chiefs of Orissa, but not of the Ra- 
‘'jas);* he fled off to the remotest parts of his country.’* 

The usurper's two nephews, Raghu Bhanj Chotra and Balanki Sri- 

* May not this be t)»c orijrinnl of the Mohammedan Halharas, a term that has puzzled all oriental- 
ists. It need not he reslrieted te this province being a regular Sanscrit compound implying, The Ijv 
, 4i’a (cjtielj of the miglity, or litcrall), slioiig>armed.— Nate % the Secretary, 
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chandan, takinj? advantage of the opportunity afforded by his absenre, 
formed a conspiracy against his authority ; they murdered the head Percha 
of the temple at P6ri, drove Mukund Harichandan from Cuttack, and 
gained possession of the capital. These occurrences obliged the Raja to 
return with a large part of his army, and a pitched battle took place be- 
tween the parties, when the insurgents were defeated and pursued as far as 
the Ganges. Raja Govind Deo died on the banks of that river at the Das 
Aswamedh ghat, in the seventh year of his rule. 

Pertab Chakra Deo was then placed on the throne by the minister 
Danaye Bidiadhur, who, after seeing his authority properly established, 
returned to the Deccan to look after matters in that quarter. Though a 
weak, oppressive, and tyrannical prince, who carried his excesses so far 
even as to distress brahmins, he was maintained in the government for about 
eight years by the influence and support of his minister, and then died sud- 
denly in the temple itself. 

There being no heir left of the Rajas of Orissa, a chief named Narsingh 
.Icnna, distinguished for his bravery and conduct, stept into the vacant seat 
of government. Jealous of the influence of Danaye Bidiadhur, he procured 
his attendance from the Deccan, and then with the assistance of his rival 
Mukund Haricliandan, threw him into chains and imprisonment at Cuttack. 
In the mean time Raghu Bhanj Chotra, having recovered from his former 
defeat, entered Orissa again at the head of a large force to assert his claims 
to the Raj. He was opposed by Mukund Harichandan, who took him 
prisoucr after many bloody battles. 

Narsingh Jenna was deposed at the end of the year, it does not appear 
by whom, and the reins of government then passed into the hands of the 
niost undoubtedly powerful oflicer in the province, Mukund Harichandan, 
the Telinga, who ascended the throne of the Gajapatis, A. D. 1550, under 
the well known title of Telinga Mukund Deo. 
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All the native accounts concur in describing their last independent Raja 
as a man of courage and abilities. He has been honored with a notice in 

the work of the Jesuit Tieffenthaler, who extends our knowledge of his 
character by informing us that “ the last king of the Orissans was called 
Mukund, who was very polite to strangers and had four hundred women.” 
The early part of his reign was employed chiefly in constructing monu< 
ments of public utility or superstition, as temples, tanks, and brahmini- 
cal sasans.. Amongst other works of the kind, he founded a ghat and 
temple at the sacred spot called Tribeni, on the Hoogly, north of the town 
of that name which formed the extreme verge of his dominions, and whilst 
so occupied, frequent communications are said to have passed between 
him and the king of Delhi, or rather the otBcers of the emperor. Soliman 
G6rzani, the Afghan king or governor of Bengal, having assembled an 
army to invade Orissa, the Raja built a strong fortress in some command- 
ing situation, and for this time opposed his endeavours successfully. At 
last however came K^la Pahar General of the Bengal forces, the destined 
conqueror of Orissa, with his wonder-working kettle drum, at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would drop off* for many coss all 
around. The Hindus say ’bf this dreaded enemy of their images and su- 
perstition, that he was originally a brahmin, but lost caste through a con- 
trivance of the princess of Gaura, who was smitten with the manly beauty 
of his person. lie then married her, turned Musselman, and became a 
relentless persecutor of the adherents of the faith from wliich he had apos» 

tatjzed. Many dire omens preceded and announced bis arrival in the 

♦ 

province ; amongst others a large stone fell from the summit of the great 
tower of the temple at P6ri, and when he entered the precincts of the 
khetr, a general darkness overspread the four comers of tlie land. In 
short, Kfilapahar invaded Orissa on the part of the king or governor of 
Bengal with an army of Afghan Cavalry, defeated and killed the Raja or 
drove him from the country, and finally overthrew the independent sove- 
reignty, of Orissa, A. D. 1558. Two titular princes were sot up after the 
expidsion of Mukund Deo, wlio both fell into the hands of the conquerors 
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And were put to death by them. An anarchy of twenty-one years duration 
then ensued, during which the Afghan Mohammedans possessed the whole 
of the open country, and there was no Raja. 

The several accounts which have been handed down of K&Iapahar’s in- 
vasion of Orissa, difler widely in the details, though the main facts are well 
known and established. The story told by the Musselman writers is that, 
IMukund Deo, apprehending the designs of the king or governor of Ben- 
gal, encamped with a large part of his army on the Ganges, but K^lapahar 
turning his position got a-head of him into Orissa, and began to plunder 
the country and attack the temples of the Hindus with relentless fury, 
before any force could be brought to check him. A battle at length took 
place at Jajipur in which the Raja lost his life. The Afghan chief then 
went on to Sambhelpur where he was killed by some of the Bhuyans. Others 
say that on his passing the great temple of the Ling Raj at Bhuvaneswara, a 
swarm of bees issued from the throne of the idol and stung him to death. 
The Puri Vynsavali makes the Raja to have been busy in Khhrda when 
the Afghan army suddenly advanced upon Cuttack, defeated the Gover- 
nor Gopi Siwant Sinhar, and plundered the palace and treasury, alarmetl 
at which news, Mukund Deo fled out of the province not daring to op- 
pose so powerful a force, and died shortly after in the king of Delhi’s do- 
minions. The relation in Gladwin’s Bengal of the Raja building fort Ba- 
rabati, when he heard of Kfdapahar’s approach, and going to sleep for 
many months according to custom, until roused by the alarming sound of 
the magic kettle drum, is a third version of the story which carries with it 
its own refutation. . All the native writers however agree in speaking with 
horror of the cruel excesses corarnitted by their Afghan conqueror, and the 
wide destruction of images and temples occasioned by his unrelenting per- 
fiecution of the Hindu faith, 

Tbo adventures of the great Idol form a curious episode in the history of 

K k 
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this important period. According to the Mandala Panji, when the priests 
at P6ri saw the tarn which matters were taking, they again for the third 
time in their annals, hurried away the helpless god in a covered cart, and 
buried him in a pit at Parikhd, on the Chilka Lake. Kdlapahar was not 
however to be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having traced out the place 
of concealment, he dug up Sri Jeo and carried him off on an elephant, as 
far as the Ganges, after breaking in pieces every image in the Khetr. He 
then collected a large pile of wood, and setting fire to it, threw the idol on 
the burning heaj), but immediately all his limbs dropped off and he perished 
miserably. A bystander observed, “this is a punishment for the indignity 
offered to the Deo of Orissa/* and snatching the image from the flames, 
threw it into the river. The whole proceeding had been watched by Besar 
Mainti, a faithful votary of Jaganndth, who followed the half burnt image 
as it floated down the stream, and at last when unperceived, managed to 
extract from it the sacred part (Brahm or spirit in the original), and brought 
it back secretly to Orissa, where it was carefully deposited in charge of the 
Khandait of Kujang. 

It appears from Ferisliteli, that the Afghans under Daood Khan, the son 
of Soloman Karsdni (or Gurzani), were allowed to retain possession of 
Orissa for some time after the overthrow of the native government ; but hav- 
ing drawn down upon themselves the vengeance of the Emperor Akber by 
their turbulence and violent proceedings, they were several times attacked, 
first by Monaitn Khan and afterwards by Khan Jehan, who wrested their 
new acquisition from them about 1578 A. D. and annexed it to the rent 
roll of the empire.. Ferishteh in this place calls the province Orissa, and 
Katak, Benares. 

i 

The iJi'ia historians go on to relate, that, at the expiration of the twem- 
ty*one years of anarchy and interregnum, the ministers and principal men 
^ of th? country . beginning to recover- from their depression and alarm, as- 
'isei^bied together to consult about the alTairs of the nation, and chose as 
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fteir chief a person named Ranai Raotra, son of the before mentioned mi- 
nister Danaye Bidyadhar, whom they raised to the rank and dignity of 
Maharaja of Orissa, , A.. D. J580, under the title of Ramchander Deo. With 
him begins tlie third and titular race of Sovereigns called the Bhoi Vansa, 
or Zemindari race. The election was confirmed by Sewai Jye Sinh, the 
genjeral, of the Emperor Akber. who came into the province about the time, 
with his army, to look after the Imperial interests. The sight of Bhuvanes- 
wara, its numerous temples, the crowds of brahmins, and the sacred character 
of every thing in Utcala Desa, is said to have impressed him with feelings 
of so much reverence and admiration for the country, that he determined 
to interfere. very little in its atl'airs, and retired shortly afterwards, leaving a' 
large share of authority in the hands of its Native Princes. The town of 
^idnapore was at this time made the northern boundary of Orissa. 

Raja Ramchander Deo’s first care was to recover the sacred relics be- 
longing to the old image of Jaganndth, which duty being accomplished 
with the assistance of their preserver Besar Mainti, the Daru Murat, or 
image made of the wood of the Nira tree, was fabricated according to the 
rules of the shaster, and again set up in the temple, on a propitious day, 
yvith much pomp and solemnity. The worship of Sri Jeo was now fully- 
restored, all the feasts and endowments of the temple put on their old 
footing, and a number of sfisans were founded in honor of the memorable 
^vent. It was disturbed again however almost immediately afterwards, by 
an invasion of Mussehnans from Golconda, whose king or Adipati, as the 
|Iindu writers cgll him, seems to have given the Riija a severe defeat. 

i > 

1582 A. D. the celebrated Devvan of the empire, Raja Todcr, or as’ 
^he Ui ias call him Toral Mall, visited the province, to superintend the in- 
troduction of his settlement called the Taksim Jamma and Tankha Raq-’ 
tni. He proceeded no further with it, apparently, than the three Sircars' 
uf Jelaspre, Badrak, and Cuttach- All the account which is |)reservcd 
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of that important and memorable transaction, is, that from the time of Tpral 
Mali’s visit to the province, the measurement by the Bareli Dasti Padika 
or rod of twelve spans, was introduced. He is said to have treated the Raja 
with much respect, and to have admired greatly the temple and image of 
Jaganndlh, but his proceedings must have been fatal to the power and au- 
thority of the Gajapati prince, as he seems to have annexed nearly the whole 
of his domains to the imperial rent roll. 

The Mogul arrangements for the management of the new Suba of 
Orissa, did not receive their final completion until A. D. 1592 or 999 
Amli, when Raja M&n Sinh, the imperial Lieutenant in Bengal, came to as- 
sume charge of the administration. His expedition was prompted, partly by 
the view to expel the Afghans, who under Kattali Khan bad again taken 
possession of a large part of the province, and committed every where the 
most frightful ravages and excesses, and partly to settle disputes which 
had arisen between Ramchander Deo the titular Raja, and the two sons 
of Tllinga Mukund.Deo, of whom the eldest was named Ramchander 
Rai, and the second Chaki or Chakowri Bhowerber. The fate of Kat- 
tali Khan and his Afghans, may be rea<l in Major Stewart’s history of 
Bengal. With respect to the native princes, Raja M5n Sinh finding that 
disputes ran high for possession of the Raj, and that both parties had pow- 
erful supporters amongst the Khandaits or Military Zemindars, it was 
judged expedient to make a division amongst them of the remnant left to 
the royal house of Orissa of the territories of their ancestors. According- 
ly Khfirda, with Pfirsottem Chetter, and certain Mebals, were assigned in 
Zemindari tenure, free of all tribute, to Ramchander Deo, with the title of 
Maha Raja, and the Musselman dignity of the commandership of three 
thousand five hundred. He was also allowed to exercise the chiefship 
or sovereignty over, and to collect tribute from, 129 of the killahs or juris- 
dictions of the Khetris of Orissa, including all the present Cuttack tribu- 
, tary Mehals south of the Mahdnadi, and the Cstates of Ofimser, Moherry, 
&c. reaching as far as the borders of Kimedy in Ganjam. KiUah Al, with 
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its dependencies, was assigned as a Zemindari to Ramchander, the eldest 
son of Telinga Mukund Deo, and Sarengerh on the same tenure to the se- 
cond son Chakouri Bhowerber. Both were acknowledged as Rajas, and 
lutd the contronl of a number of the Killabjat estates in ditferent parts of 
the district. These arrangements have been already adverted to more in 
detail, in that portion of my paper which is designed to furnish some ac- 
count of the land tenures and political institutions of Orissa. 

The title of sovereignty has been always acknowledged by the general 
voice and feeling of the country, to vest in the Rajas ofKhfirda, though 
disputed formerly by the other branches of the royal house who have now 
sunk into entire insignificance. The former received by far the largest and. 
most valuable portion of the country, in M4n Sink’s allotment, and the ces- 
sion of Pfiri alone was a sufficient acknowledgment of their superior 
claims. Down to the present moment, the Rajas ofKhfirda are the sole 
fountain of honour in this district, and all deeds whatever drawn out in 
the Uria language, bear the date of the Ank or accession of the rcighing 
prince of that house, and are prefaced with a recital of his titles, which run 
precisely in the style adopted many centuries ago by the great Raja Anang 
Bhim Deo. 

Ramchander Deo enjoyed his station and dignities for twenty-nine 
years. He was an able and respectable prince, and his memory seems to be 
much venerated by the natives of the province. From his time, the field 
embraced by the Orissan annals, becomes greatly narrowed, though they 
still afibrd a vast deal. of curious local information. The necessary limits 
of an essay of this kind confine me to an exhibition of Ist. A list of the 
names of the several Rajas and the duration of their reigns, and 2nd, a 
brief outline of such part of their history, as has any connection with the ge- 
neral affairs of the<S'MiaA of Orissa. The materials for an historical account 
of the country, under this new denominadon, are very scanty and imper- 
fect. The slender information extant of the proceedings of the Mogul offi- 
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cers from <lie retirement of Raja Miin Sihli in A. D. 1604, to the dewan- 
ship of the famous Nuwab JatTer Khan Nasiri (A. D. 1707 to 1725), has to 
be gleaned from a few scattered notices in-Persian histories of Bengal and 
scarcely intelligible revenue accounts ; though the century in question must 
be regarded as a most important period in the annals of the country, when 
we consider the deep and permanent traces impressed on the state of affairs, 
by the arrangements, institutions, offices, and official designations, introduq- 
ed by the imperial government during that interval. Subsequent to theelC' 
vation of Jaffer Khan, we meet with tolerably full and detailed journals and 
records both of the Mohammedan and Marhatta administrations, composed 
in the Persian language. 


List of KhUrda Rajas, 


Ramchander Deo, succeeds - - - - - A. D. 1580 
Pursottem Deo, - - .. 1609 

Narsinh Deo, , IG.'IO 

Gangadhar Deo, . 1655 

Balbhadder Deo, - .. 1650 

Mukund Deo, ........ . .. 1664 

Dirl) Sinh Deo, ........ . ., 1693 

Kishen or Harikishen Deo, .... . .. 1715 

Gopinath Deo, ........ . ., 1720 

Ramchander Deo, 1727 

Bfr Kishore Deo, ....... . .. 1748 

Dirl) Sinh Deo, . .. 1780 

Mukund Deo, ........ . .. 1798 


• The southern part of Orissa Proper must have suffered much from the 
constant wars, insurrections, and internal commotions, that prevailed dur- 
ing the early times of the Musselman government. The Moguls seem to, 
have been actuated by- peculiar rancour and ill will towards Jaganndtb, and 
'ioBt no opportunity of- annoying and disturbing the Hindus in the |)«r< 
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■ fbrmarice of tEoir devotions at bis temple. To say nothing of other fruitful 
.sources of jealousy and animosity, this interference alone.was sufficient to 
produce many bloody encountem between the two nations, in which success 
was often doubtful. On the whole however, the native Princes suffered 
the most severely, and gradually sank before the superior energy and civili- 
zation of the Moguls, The Rajas had at first established llieir residence at 
Pipley; afterwards they retired to Rathipur; and finally built their fort and 
palace in a naturally difficult part of Khfirda, wliere tliey were found settled 
.in 1803. During these. contests in and about Puri, the images so much 
venerated by the one party and abhorred by the other, were twice or thrice 
carried away across the.Chilka Lake, and concealed amidst the hills, until 
the times appeared favorable for again setting them upon their fl«rones in 
the temple. This religious warfare was at last set at rest by tlie institution 
of the tax on pilgrims, which if we may credit the author of the work trans- 
lated by Gladwin, under the title of History of Bengal, yielded to the 
Mogul government a revenue of nine lacs. Under such circumstances, reli- 
gious antipathies however strong on the part of the ruling power, must have 
yielded gradually to considerations of self-interest. 

The Afghans did not disappear from the field as disturbers of the peaqe 
of Cuttack, until 1611 A. D. when having again risen under Osman Khan 
the son of Kattali, they were defeated with great slaughter on the Subaiire- 
kha by Shujat Khan from Bengal, and compelled finally to submit. They 
then settled peaceably in many of the principal villages of the district, and 
their descendants at this day form no inconsiderable Musselmau popula- 
tion, under the general denomination of Pathans., 

On the side of Rajwdra, the Rajas had to maintain many fierce contests 
with the Khetri chiefs or zemindars subonlinate to tliein, who became tur- 
bulent and unruly in proportion as the power and consequence of the chief 
of their class declined. Frequently, no doubt, a spirit of aggrandizement 
urged the Rajas to become tlie aggressors. Ol the operation ol either one 
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or both causes of hostility, we may trace abundant prOo&, in the dismem-, 
berment of many of the old Khandaitis recorded in the accounts ©f Raja 
Mfm Sinh's settlement, which became afterwards annexed to Khhrda. 


The state of the country is represented in no favorable light during the 
administration of the famous JatTer Khan Nasiri, whose arrangements more- 
over could not have tended much to improve it. In Gladwin’s history of 
Bengal it is mentioned that Jaffer Khan whilst Dewan, represented to the 
Court of Delhi, “ tiie advantages that would accrue to the crown by trans- 
ferring the Jagirs of the Mansabdars of Bengal to Orissa, where the lands 
are of less value, and the collections made with greater expense and difficul- 
ty.” It is added that, the Emperor approving the scheme, assignments were 
.granted upon Orissa, the cultivation of which province had o/ late been verij 
much neglected, in lieu of the Bengal Jagirs, 


The administration of Mohammed Taki Khan, the Naib, (172-5 to 1735, 
A. D.) on the part of ShujAa ad Din Mohammed. Nazim of the three 
provinces, is marked by a great reduction of the limits of the province of 
Orissa. In his time the remainder of the old Jelasore Sircar* lying be- 
tween Tumlook, Midnapore, and the Subanreka, with the exception of a 
few small pcrgunnahs near the latter river, was annexed to Bengd, and the 
Nizam’s government obtained possession either by force or intrigue of the 
entire country included between the estates called Tikallyf Raghundth- 
pur, and the Chilka lake, thus greatly reducing the revenues and authority 
of the Rajas of Khdrda, whose controul had before extended on the hill 
side, from Gfimser to within forty miles of Cicacole. A war occurred 
between this governor, and the Raja Ramchander Deo ofKhtirda, which 
was terminated after a long struggle by the capture of the latter and his 
imprisonment in Cuttack. Temporary possession was taken of Khfirda 
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by the Mussebnens, 'viho established twenty>two thanehs from Banpur to 
Balu^anta to repress the .turbulent spirit of its rude inhabitants, but these 
were removed by order ftoih Court, on the death of Ramchander, and the 
succession of Raja Bir Kishore Deo. 

During Mnrshed Kuli Khan’s government, the tranquillity of the coun- 
try was disturbed by the wars of that person with the famous Aliverdi 
Khan, after hjs usurpation of the government of Bengal. Raja Bir Ki- 
shore Deo espoused the cause of the local governor, and by his assistance, 
enabled Baker Khan, the son-in law of the latter, to continue the dispute 
for some time. 

But the greatest of all their calamities w-as now impending over the un- 
fortunate Orissans. After some alarming demonstrations in the year pre- 
ceding, the Borar Maihattas suddenly made their appearance in the pro- 
vince, in Phalgun 1150 Amli, in large force under Bhfiskar Pundit, Ali 
Shah, and other sirdars, with the professed object of demanding (he Chout. 
There being no force in tlie province adequate to oppose them, they swept 
tlie whole country up to the walls of fort Barabatti, plundering what- 
ever they could lay their hands on w ithout mercy, — and the same scenes 
were repeated the yjcar following, by a still larger army under Ragoji 
Bhonsla himself, and the faiqous adventurer Habib Ullah. Aliverdi 
Khan made astonishing efforts to relieve the province, as well as to protect 
the adjoining districts from these destructive inroads, but the people of 
Midnapore and Cuttack enjoyed little respite from the Murhatta incur- 
sions and depredations until 1157, when a temporary ai’rangement wasp 
patched up between the Nazim and the Bhonsla, by which the former 
agreed tO pay twenjy-four lacs (including arrears), as the CHiout of tho> 
three provinces. The conditions of the treaty being very indifferently ob- 
served pn the part of the Bengal government, a fresh aimy. invaded Orissa? 
^ 1100, under the command of Raja Janoji Bhonsla and Mir Habib Ul* 

Jah, who iq the same year, in their camp at Choudwar, near the Mah4nadi, 

hi 
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projected and arranged a partition of the province between themselves, 
for the maintenance of their respective armies. Its resources on this occa- 
sion were estimated at only ten lacs. The northern portion from Pattas- 
pur to Barrimwa, yielding six lacs, was assigned for the support of the 
Afghan troops, and the southern from Baminwa to Mal6d, rated at 
four lacs, was to be held by the Marhattas. On the treacherous mur- 
dpr of Habfb Ullah Khan shortly afterwards in his camp at Garpedda, 
near Balasore, Raja Janoji became master of the who.le province from 
Pergunnah Pattaspur to the Thaneh of Malhd. His arrangement was, to 
allot the whole of the lands yielding revenue, as Mukaseh, for the support 
of his army, one Mehal being made over to the management of each sir- 
dar. Things remained in this miserable state till 1161, when a fresh treaty 
was entered into, between the Marhattas and Aliverdi Khan, at the insti- 
gation of the whole body of the Zemindars of Midnapore and neighbour- 
ing districts, who, worn out by the repeated incursions of the Berar Mar- 
hattas, offered to pay any sum, in addition to the Tashkhis Mokerreri or 
fixed revenue of Bengal, which might be agreed to as a composition for 
the Chout Sir Des Mhkhi. Masalih ad Ufn was in consequence dis- 
patched by the Court of Moorshedabad to Nagpore, with full powers to 
treat, and the following arrangements were determined on, “ The Chout of 
the three Subas was now settled at 12,00,000 annually. The Suba of 
Orissa from Pergunnah Pattaspur to Malhd to be managed by a Subadar 
appointed from Bengal, who should yearly pay the surplus revenue of that 
province, estimated at four lacs, to an agent of the Bhonsla stationed at 
Cuttack. The remaining eight lacs were to be made good from Moorsbe- 
dabad, Patna, &c. by H6ndis or Bills of Exchange. The Marbatta armies 
forthwith to evacuate the province.” On the conclusion of the treaty. Raja 
Janoji quitted Orissa, Mohammed Masalih ad Din received the appoint- 
ment of Naib Subadar, and Sheo Bhat Santra, an eminent Gosatn mer- 
chant. was named the agent for the Court of Berat to receive the four lacs 
from Cuttack, and to look after the annual remittance of the balance of the 
iphout from Moorshedabad. 
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Ma$alih ad Dfn laboured honestly and zealously to discharge the obli- 
gations into which he had entered, and paid the four lacs for two years to 
the Nagpore agent, but at the end of that period he solicited permission 
to relinquish the government, stating forcibly his inability any longer to 
fulfil his engagements, owing to the declining resources of the country, and 
still more to the turbulent and unmanageable character of the Khandaits, 
or Military Zemindars of Orissa, who could be kept in no sort of subjecti- 
on without the constant employment of a very large army in the field, the 
expense of maintaining which, engrossed the whole revenues. His state- 
ments so fully convinced his master of the impolicy of any longer retaining 
Cuttack, burthened with the condition of paying four lacs annually from its 
revenues, that a proposal was tendered to the Raja of Nagpore, to undertake 
the management of the country through officers of his own appointment, in 
lieu of the stipulated payment, which being agreed to, the Suba of Cuttack, 
fell from that date under the sole undisputed government of the Berar 
JVIarhattas, A. D. 1755-0. 

The administration of the Marhattas in Cuttack, was, as in every other 
part of their foreign conquests, fatal to the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, and exhibits a picture of* misrule, anarchy, weak- 
ness, rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society can have been kept together under so calamitous a tyranny. All 
the head offices of the district, as those of Subadar, Dewan, and the Kil.* 
ladarship of fort Barabatti, were openly bought and sold at Nagpore. It 
frequently happened that appointments were given to two or three per- 
sons at the same time, and still oftener the individuals in charge refused 
to retire under various pretexts. The differenj; claimants, assembling their 
followers, would fight the most obstinate battles, and lay waste the coun- 
try with their dissensions, before the right to succeed was settled. Press- 
)ed by the urgent irregular demands of the Court of Nagpore for rcmi|:- 
tances, and by the necessity of reimbursing themselves for the exj)eq^ 
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cee incurred in obtaining office, the roost ruinous shiilts and expedients 
were perpetually resorted to, to wring a higher revenue from the lands, 
whilst tlieir resources declined in proportion to the tyranny exercised 
over the cidtivators. Notwithstanding that large military bodies were 
posted all over the district, the Marhattas were quite unable to retain the 
Khandaits and their ])aiks in any sort of order. Those of the sea shore 
and the hills, not only laid the whole of the pergunnahs bordering upon 
them under regular contribution, but frequently the Paiks of several small 
killahs. combining together, advanced into the heart of the district, and 
committed the most ruinous depredations up to the very walls of Cuttack. 
Every year regularly after the Dassera, the Marhatta armies took the field 
under the Subadar in person, and advanced into some part of the Raj. 
wdra, to chastise some insolence, or to enforce the demand for tribute. 
When successful, the most sanguinary punishments and destructive ravages 
were indicted, but they were frequently defeated, and their weakness 
exposed, by the Paiks of killahs which now scarcely retain a name. Be* 
sides, the continued marches and countermarches of a licentious disor- 
derly Marhatta soldierj', in every direction across the province, u'ere in 
themselves evils of no trifling magnitude. Matters improved a little to- 
waids the close of the Marhatta period, during the long administration of 
Raja Ram Pundit; but if the ryots were in a small degree better protected 
by his measures, he reduced, to the lowest stage of poverty and degrada- 
tion, a powerful and important class, the hereditary Talfikdars (now Ze- 
mindars) of tlie Mogulbandi, who were ejected by him, very generally, from 

the management of tlieir Taltiks, and left with scarcely even the means of 
subsistence. 

As it would be impossible to render interesting to the general reader, 
the never varying detail of oppression, mismanagement, and sufiering dis- 
played by the Marhatta annals, I shall content myself, in my account of this 
fourth stage of Orissan history, with a brief enumeration of the successive 
Subadars who obtained authority, as far as any can be made out amidst 
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the perpetual conflicts for power which disturbed the peace of the country, 
and with noticing a few events of general importance which' mark that 
period. ' 

The first and most enei^etic of the Marhatta Subadars, was Sheo Bhat 
Santia, who exercised a disputed and precarious authority for a period of 
about eight years from 1 163 to 1171, and may be said to have been in full 
possession of the powers of government for about half that period. lie made 
a settlement of the revenues of the province, nominally at 18,00,000 of Areot 
Rupees, of which 14,00,000 were entered as regular land revenue (Bando* 
basti Mulk,) and the remaining 4,00,000 as imposts under various heads. 
During his administration, a farther dismemberment took place of the territo* 
ries of the Maharajas of Khfirda. In 1167 Amli, Narain Deo, the famous 
Zemindar of Kimedy,* a descendant of the royal family of Orissa, uho had 
before asserted his preferable title to the Khfirda Raj, invaded that dis- 
trict by way of Banpur, with the avowed intention of taking possession 
of it, and drove the reigning prince Bir Kishore Deo before him. Unable 
to resist his powerful rival, the latter was tlirown upon the dangerous ex- 
pedient of claiming the assistance of the Marhattas, which was granted on 
condition of the payment of a large sum, to defray all expenses, in return. 
The aid of the Subadar proved effectual in clearing Rhfirda of the preten- 
der’s army, but the Raja being unable to discharge the money bargained 
for, he was obliged to mortgage or surrender temporarily for its liquidation, 
the best portion of his dominions, viz. the Mclidls, Limbai, Ralieng, Pur- 
Bottem Chatter, &c. — in short, the whole country lying between the Dj a 
river, the lake and the sea, with the trihute of the fourteen Rajas or 
Khandaits of the hills, still subject to his controul. The Marhattas were al- 
lowed to appoint their own.Amils, and having thus gained a footing in the 

• Mr. Grant in hi) Political Essay in the Northern Sircar* *ay* of this person : “ Kimedy, fifty miles 
N. E. Iij N. fr.iin tho to* n of < ioacole, is the capital of another tributary but more acccssihie dependent 
ptinripalitt vcsied in a R ija of the royal family of Orissa who actually bears the (itular desijfnaiioti of 
that snciej't houMj under die profier name of Gnjipati Oeo, through the refractory imprudence of Na- 
tiuo Doo, fathei of the prescut occupant, in opposing the Company’s authority.’' 
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tracts in question, they never afterwards relinquished possession. The be-' 
nefit of the acquisition seems doubtful, as tho usurpation of Raheng, &c. 
involved them in a state of unceasing hostility with the Khhrda Rajas, 
and the claim to levy the tribute of RajwAra brought them yearly into 
disputes and battles with the hill chiefs, in which, to say nothing of the ex< 
penditure of blood and treasure, thfy wore peaijy as often worsted as they 
were successful. 

At the end of 1171 Amli, Sheo Bhat was violently expelled from his go-, 
vernment, by a powerful faction countenanced by the Court of Nagpore, 
Chimna Sdhu and Udi Pura Gosain then exercised the powers of govern' 
ment for a short time, until Bhaw&ni KalUa Pundit arrived in the province, 
with the senned or appointment of Subadar, The Ex-Subadar was not 
however of a character to relinquish his authority, without an obstinate 
struggle. Re formed a powerful party amongst the Paiks of the eastern 
Rajwfira, and for a length of time, disturbed the administration of his sue- 
cessor by frequent contests and inroads. The Paiks of other killahs es- 
poused the opposite side. Troops were poured in from all quarters to quell 
these riots, and the frequent marches and countermarches of the armies of 
the government are credibly enough stated to have involved more serious 
evils to the whole of the fine Pergunnahs Hariharpur, Khandi, Jhanker, 
Deogaon, &c. than the disturbances they were sent to repress. Amidst all 
these troubles the excesses of the Kfijeng, Kanka, and Rynto Paiks were 
ever CQnspicupus. The ferment excited amongst the Military Zemindars 
of Orissa and their adherents by these events, did not subside until many 
years afterwards. It does not appear how the career of their author and 
instigator finally terminated, Mr. JLa Motte gives the following brief com-* 
parative sketch of the character of the administrations of the rival Gover- 
nors : “ Sheo Bhut plundered only his neighbours, but Bhaw'fini Pundif 
committed depredations on his subjects and all parties alike,” 

Bhawfini Pundit was recalled about UTfi Amli, and Sambha Ji Ganes}^ 
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appointed his successor. The settlement made by him is remembered, 
with bitterness, for its severity and harshness. He imposed many new 
cesses on the ryots, and exercised unusual rigour in scrutinizing and re- 
suming lands held in Jagfr, or free of rent, as the ayma, milk, kharidgi, 
raouajib, dagrai, &c. Those holders who were permitted to remain in pos- 
session, were obliged to contribute to the necessities of the state, and were 
made over for a given number of years in Tenkhah or assignment to differ- 
ent detachments of troops. 

After two years, a Mah&jan, named Baba Ji Naik, received the appoint- 
ment of Subadar, but his powers were disputed by the party in possession, 
and it was not till 1178 Amli, that he became firmly fixed in his seat. The 
district of Cuttack suffered grievously from the memorable famine, which 
desolated the lower provinces in 1 7G9-70. Rice was not to be had for two 
seers per rupee, and many thousands of souls perished. To add to the ge- 
neral distress, an alarming mutiny broke out amongst the troops, which 
was not quelled for many months. 

On the accession of Sabaji Bhonsla to the Mesned of Nagpore, Ma- 
dhaji Hari was sent into Cuttack as governor. He threw his predecessor 
into confinement, and was occupied with arrangements for increasing the 
revenue of the country, when the accession of Madhaji Bhonsla occasioned 
a fresh change of administration. Baba Ji Naik once more received the 
senned of Subadari in 1182, and stepped from a jail to the highest rank in 
the province. After much intrigue and opposition however, the order fot 
his appointment was recalled, and Madha Ji was allowed to remain in of- 
fice. In 1183 another dreadful scarcity of grain was experienced in Cut- 
tack. Rice was hardly to be purchased in the bazar of Cuttack at ten pans 
the katki ser. In the mofussil, paddy rose as high as twelve pans per 
gfin— Kulti to 12-2 and Mandova 1-4. Its destructive effects are most 
strikingly evinced, by the recorded fact, that a remission of s^ven lacs was 
granted in the revenues of that year. 
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Rtya Ram Pundit, M’ho.had for many y?ars filled the office of Deputy to 
the local governor, and had taken a leading part in all the arrangements 
for the management of the interior, succeeded to the office of Stibadar, 
about 1185 or 1186. His personal qualities and abilities were respectable, 
and, coupled with his extensive local knowledge, lent a character of digni- 
ty and stability to his administration, with which no preceding one had 
been invested. The chief measure ascribed to him, is that of setting aside 
all the hereditary Chowdris and (Vilaity) Canungos, in other words the 
Tal6kdars of tlie JMogulbandi, and collecting the revenues through officers 
of bis own appointing, either from the ryots direct, or through the agency 
of the head men of villages, where such existed. He was also the first go- 
vernor who imposed a tribute on the Maharajas of Khfirda. Raja Bir 
Kishore Deo, after a long reign of forty-one years, fell into a state of 
fprious insanity, and committed such frightful excesses, even to theextentof 
murdering four of his own children, th it a general outcry was raised against 
him throughout the country. The Marhattas did not neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of interfering. They secured the Raja’s person, threw him 
into confinement in fort Barabatti, and refused to acknowledge his grand- 
son Dirb Sinh Deo as successor, until they had obliged him to agree to the 
payment of a yearly tribute of Sa. Rs. 10,000. The expense of collecting 
this, must have been far greater than its value, fur the Raja would never 
pay until compelled by the presence of a military force, and so low had the 
character and efficiency of the Marhatta Infantry sunk, tliat ti e Paiks of 
i^hfirda often presumed to measure their strength with them, even iu these 
last days of the power of the Rajas of Orissa, 

Chimnn Ji Rapfi's visit to, Cuttack, with a large army in 1781. A. D, 
is described as intendetj to enforce the claint^ of the Berar government 
against Bengal for arrears of Chout. Having oantooned his force at Kak- 
kar, opposite to Cuttack, fie sent pn Raja Ram Puud.it witli, Bissemhher 
Pundit Vakil to Calcutta, who is said to have negotiated a treaty with Mr* 
Hastings, by which the English government agreed to the payment pf. 
1}7^00,00Q Rs. pn cpnditipn pf all farther claims being reUu(]|uishe4^ 
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On the retirement of Raja Ram Pundit in 1200 Amli, his son Sadasheo 
Rao was appointed Nazim, and after him Chimna Baia. Affairs however 
♦rere managed chiefly by Inknji Sfikdeo, the Pher Nanis, and Bala JiKun- 
war, the commander of fort Barabatti, and' principal military oflScer. To. 
this state things were found in 1803, when the province was conquered by 
fhe English armies. The dominion of the Khurda Rajas was not finally 
extinguished till 1804, when a most unprovoked rising against the newly 
established English government, drew down upon Raja Mukund Deo the 
vengeance of the British power. lie was driven from his fort, seized, sent 
a prisoner to Midnapore, and his remaining territory of Khurda w^s brought 
under tjm management of the British collectors. Since that period the 
proud but insignificant representatives of the Maharajas of Orissa, have 
been officially acknowledged only as private landholders ; but the liberal 
policy of government has conferred on them a sufficient pension, and an 
office of authority connected with the temple, in the enjoyment of which 
they pass their days in tranquil and honorable retirement, within the sacred 
limits of Jagannfith Phri. 


PART III, 

Religion, Antiquities^ Tempks, and Civil Archilsetuve. 

DTCALA DESA which is believed or fablpd to be itself so holy a region 
throughout its entire extent, contains four places of pilgrimage of peculiar 
sanctity called the Rara Khetr, the Vishnu or Pursottem Khetr, the Af- 
ka or Padma Khetr, and the Vijayi or Parvatf Khetr, w ithin the limits of 
which will be found nearly all that is cucions a^d iuterestiog in the Religi- 
‘^09 Antiquities of the province. 

Mm 
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iitantr. Thc Hard klietr, sacred to Mah^deo under the titles of the Linga Raja 
Bhuvan^swara, and thence called by the vulgar Bhoban6scr, contains seve* 
ral very ancient and remarkable monuments of the native princes of tho 
counti y, and their system of religious belief. 

At Balwanta, on the new road, sixteen miles from Cuttack, the attention 
of the traveller is attracted by a lofty massive tower of stone, rising front 
amidst the thickets which skirt the adjoining frontier of Khurda. A path 
leads through the woods towards this object of curiosity, and conducts, at 
the end of about six miles, to a gently swelling rocky elevation or Tangi 
formed of beds of tlie iron clay, on reaching whi(;h you find yourself, with 
astonishment, in the centre of a ruined city, consisting entirely of deserted 
and dismantled towers and temples sacred to the worship of Mah&deo, 
under the innumerable titles, which absurd legends or the fancy of his vo- 
taries have assigned to that deity. From amidst the whole, the great. 
Pagoda of the Ling Raj, or Lord of the Lingam, lifts its singular form, emi- 
nently conspicuous both for size, loftiness, and the superior style of its ar- 
chitecture. 

Bhoban6ser was the site of a capital city founded by Raja Lalat Indra 
Kesari the third of the princes bearing that surname, who reigned from 
A. D. 617 to A. D. 060. If >ve are to judge of its extent and populous- 
ness, during thc period that it formed the seat of government of the Rajas 
of the Kesari Vansa, from the almost countless multitude of temples which 
arc crowded within the sacred limits of the Panj Kosi, we might pro- 
nounce it to have been, in the days of its splendour, one of the greatesf ci- 
ties which India ever saw. Standing near the chief Pagoda,* one cannot 
turn the eye, in any direction, without taking into the view upwards of forty 


* Ward mentions it in his work on tbo Hindus' under tbo name of Ekamrakannna, a place, 
be sajs, on the borders of Orissa , containing Six Thousand temples dedicated to Shiva." Ekamsa 
or Ekamber is the name given to the sutroonding mods. 
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or fifty of these stone towers. The natifes say that there were originally more 
than seven thousand places of worsliip consecrated to Miihideo, witliin and 
ground the city of Bhoban^ser, containing no less than a crore of lingams, 
nnd the vestiges that remain, fully warrant a belief, that the place may have 
comprized some hundreds of buildings of this description, when in its most 
flourishing state. A considerable number of the temples are still in a toler- 
able state of preservation, though entirely neglected and deserted. Many 
more are now screened from the view by the luxuriant foliage of the sur- 
rounding jungles, or present merely shapeless masses of stone buried amidst 
tangled brushwood and rank vegetation, 

Nor is tlie astonishing number of the Blioban6ser temples the only re- 
markable feature of the place. The style, size, and decoration of these 
singular buildings, add greatly to the wonder and interest of the scene. 
They are all constructed, either of reddisli granite resembling sandstone, or 
ci-c of the free stone yielded plentifiilly by the rieiglibouring hills, in the 
form of towers rounded to^vards the summit, with other edifices attached 
il ijig from a square cuelosure, the wall encompassing which is now ge- 
nerally in ruins. Tlieir height is never loss than fifty or sixty feet, and the 
loUier towers reach to an elevation of from one hundred and fifty, to one 
luinclred and eighty feet. Kot a m ooden beam it may be observed has been 
used throughout. The stones arc held together with iron clamps. Iron 
beams and pillars are used where such aids could not be dispensed w ilb, 
but in general the architects have resorted, in the construction of their roofs, 
to the method of laying horizontal layers of stone, projecting one bc^yoiid 
the other like invetted steps, until the sides approacli sufficiently near at 
the siuninit to admit of other blocks being placed across. The exterior 
surface of the buildings is in general adorned with the riclmst and most 
elaborate sculptured Ornament, and the ruined courts which surround 
them, are strewed with a vast variety of curious relics, as bulls, lingams and 
Other symbols appropriate to the worship of Mahddco, re 2 )resentations of 
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Gan6sA, HanumSn, and various forms of Siva and Parvati, Duig&, or Ka^ 
li, Carticeya the god of war with his peacock, the female or energy of the 
same called Caumdri, and the Narasinha and Baman Avatars. The more 
'fini.-*hed temples have frequently large well polished slabs of the grey chlo* 
rite slate, or pot stone, let into three of their sides, on which are sculptured, 
in alto relievo, nearly as large as life, some of the above personages, executed 
with no mean degree of skill and symmetry. Carved in the coarser stone 
of which the walls are constructed, one observes figures of Apsarasas or 
dancing nymjihs in groups or solitary ; forms of Mahddeo and Parvati sit- 
ting or standing together, generally in the most obscene attitudes ; repre- 
sentations of warriors, liorses, and elephants, engaged in combat or arranged 
in state processions : monsters resembling lions, with grim grotesque coun- 
tenances, in various attitudes; and groups of a peaceful character exhibit- 
ing a Muni, or philosopher, imparting instruction to his pupils. The archi- 
trave of the door-way of every temple in Orissa is ornamented with the 
nine figures in a sitting posture, called the Nava Graha or nine planets, of 
which seven represent the divinities presiding over the days of the week, and 
the two remaining ones the brahminical ascending and descending nodes, 
Rahu and Ketii. 

The forms and character of all the principal temples at Bhobun^ser, and 
indeed throughout the province, being exactly similar, a more particular 
account of the plan and tiistribution of the great Pagoda will answer the 
purpose of a general description. Hie edifices which compose it, stand 
yvithin a square area, enclosed by a substantial wall of stone, measuring 
six hundred feet on a side ; which has its principal gateway guarded by two 
monstrous griffins, or winged lions, in a sitting posture, on the eastern face. 
About the centre, the great tower, Bara Dewal, or sanctuary, in which the 
images are always lodged, rises majestically to a height bf one hundred 
^nd eighty feet. It is composed of a cluster of stone ribs, alternately fldt 
.and semicircular, eight principal and eight inferior ones, «pruigi|ig . from 
a square gproimd plan, which towards the summit curve inwards, without, 
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however, meeting. Tliey bear, as it were on their shoulders^ a cylindrical 
neck, and this, with the aid of brackets in the form of eight immense 
griffins or lions, supports the ornamented crest or head piece, shaped some- 
what like a turban, which forms so distinguishing a feature in the temple 
architecture of Orissa. It consists of a huge solid circular slab, called the 
Amla Sila, from some fancied resemblance to the fruit of the Amlika (Phyl- 
lanthus Emblica), on wlii< h ixists another circular ornament, in the form of 
a large inverted earthen dish, and thence indeed called the “ Dihi Bandhi'* 
Sometimes the two ornaments are repeated. On the summit stands, either 
an urn, or the Chakra of Vishnu, according to circumstances, surmounted 
by an iron spike, to w hich pendants are attached on occasions of ceremony. 
The best illustration that can be given, of the shape and appearance of thd 
generality of these towers, is to compare them to a medicine phial or cona^ 
fit bottle with the stopper inserted, though the comparison does not d6 
justice to the picturesque effect of the grand and massive building which I 
am now describing. From each face of the sanctuary, at different degreed 
of elevation, a huge monster projects to a distance of several feet, which 
has the body of a lion, but a most grotescpie and unnatural countenance, 
resembling nothing in the catalogue of terrestrial animals. The figure on 
the eastern face is by far the largest, and it has between its feet, an elephant 
of comparatively dimunitive size, on which it is trampling. This, it may 
be observed, is the common mode of representing the lion of Hindu my- 
thology, one of the epithets of which is, Gaja Machula, or the destroyer of 
the elephant. The entrance to the tow er lies through a large square ves- 
tibule or antichamber, crowned with a pyramidal roof, and surmounted by 
the crest or series of ornaments above described, which joins on to the 
eastern face of the sanctuary, and rises to about three- fourths of its height. 
It is called the Jagamohana, or that which delights the world, because it 
is from thence that the idol is generally seen and worshipped by pilgrim^; 
These two Luildings form the essential and most sacred part of the tem^ 
pies of Orissa. Farther in advance of the Jagamohana, and connected with 
tit by a sort of colonnade, is another square edifice of precisely the ^aine 
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A short way up the Uilaj a (iiri hill, the Nour or palace of the famous Ra- 
ja L tlat Imlra Kcsari, is poiiltert out as the chief curiosity of the place. It 
consists of a sort of open court formed by a perpendicular face of sandstone 
rock, about forty feet in hciglit, with shoulders of the same projecting on ei- 
ther side. Rows of small chambers have been excavated in each face, ar- 
ranged in two stories, and divided by a projecting terrace. Doth the exte- 
rior surface and tlie inner walls of the chambers are decorated with cornices, 
pilasters, figures, and various devices, very rudely sculptured, and the whole 
exhibits a faint and humble resemblance, in miniature, to the celebrated ca- 
vern temples in the south-west of India. The rude and miserable apart- 
ments of i\\Q palace, are now occupied by byragis and mendicants of difler- 
ent sects, who state that the place had its origin in the time of Ihuldha, and 
tliat it was last iiiliabited tiy the Rani of the famous Raja Lalat Imlra 
Kcsari, a favourer of the B^(ldhi^t religion. Many odd fabb s are relaleil 
of tlie scrapes into which siie was led by her heretical notions, and of llic 
way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was at last 
ctfected. 

Farther up the same hill, on (he overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an vuicicnt inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the ve- 
♦ry identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as 
yet has been only very partially decyphered. Having been enabled to ob- 
tain an exact facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of 
Colonel Mackenrie^ whom I conducted to the spot in 1B20, I shall an- 
nex the same to the Appendix of this yaper. Tliere are I think 

two eminently remarkable circumstances conneded with the character 
used in the above inscription. TIkj lirst is the close resemblance of some 
of the b tters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second the occur- 
rence of it on sundry ancient monuments mtuated in wlely distant (juar- 
ters of India. In support of the first assertion, 1 need only point the atten- 
tion of the reader to those of the characlora which are exactly similm 
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to the fliTflv on, si^jma, Lunhda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely 
rescniblitic; tlie fisnre of (he digamtna. VVirti regard to the second, any 
render mIio will take the trouble of comparing tlie Khnndgiri inscription 
witli tliat on Tiroz Shah’s Lat at Delhi, on tlie column at Allahabad, on the 
Lat of Bhim Sen, in Sarun, a ]»ait of the Elephanta, and a part of the 
Ellora inscriptions, will find that the characters are- identically the same. 


A portion of the Ellore and Salsette inscription written m the above cha- 
racter, has been decyphered by the learning and ingenuity of Major Wil- 
ford, aided by the discovery of a key to tlie unravelling of ancient inscrip- 
tions in the possession of a learned brahmin, vide the eleventh article of 
vol. v. Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted that the same has not 
been further applied to decyphering the Delhi and other characters. The 
solution attempted by the Pere Trieflenthaler, does not seem to me to merit 
any attention.* The natives of the district can give no explanation what- 
ever on the subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shuddering 
and disgust, to the £udh Ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines 
prevailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. I have in vain 
also applied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. I cannot how- 
ever divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with (^ ancient Pracrit, and con^dering that it occurs in a spot for manj^ 
ages consecrated to the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleas- 
ed to confound with the Buddhist religion, and that the figure orcharactei*- 


* He 8RJ8, speakings ofFlroz Shnli*« pillar; Apr69 avoir benuroup et temps chrrch^j&iirouv^ 
la signification de ces caractores. Ce sorit en partie de s sigacs nunieriques, en partie des figures d'ii- 
stiumens de guerre dontes liidiens se servoient autrefois. A Ic caracter de nombre huit : 8 celui 
du nombre quntro ; 0 dtVnigne le sceptre de Kama joint A nnglobe. N designe le figure d'une charrue 
qui etoit autiefois uu instrument de gut rrt ehezlcs Indiens. X a dela lesscmblaiice avee la lettrequi 
signifie C on K: il est p^s probable ceQ^gcuiant que cette figure de dix Kuiuan on €h gi6c d^aigne uno 
fleur a qiiatre fenillcs dt® It-s geiitils euipIo}ent qiielque fols la figure pour servir al' interponctualign 
des mots; A triangle qu\ est la Dee-sse, Ba>Rni ; f estlacli.iractere du nombre 0. E enfin dcsigneune 
espece de liallebarde a\ cc laquclle Ram couclia sur le cnrreiiu uu geantatnille bra.o. De ccque ccfs-> 
caracteres ont do la ri‘Si>eit.blnnce avee les cliaracteres grecs quelque^ Europ^eos out cru qne cet obe*- 
lisqae avoil ete elcv6 par AKxaudrc la grand ; mais oVst une erreur, 
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isfic mark which appears in company wUh it, thus does in some sort 
seem to identify it with the former worsliip, 1 am persuaded that a full ex- 
planation is to he looked for only from some of the learned of the Jain sect. 

Tlie Vishnu or I’urushotama Khctr (Pursottem Chetr) extends, 1 be- 
lieve, properly from the Rytarni to the llassikoila river at (lanjam, hut the 
more sacred part of it is comprised within a range ol live coss, in tlic cen- 
tre of which, termed fantastically the Sankli Nhhhi Mendel, and on a 
low ridge of sand hills dignified with the title of the Nilgtri or INihichal 
(blue mountain), stands the famous temple of Jagannfith, “ that mighty Pa- 
goda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry.” J he building 
in its form and distribution resembles closely the great Pagoda at Bhubau- 
neswur ; nor do the dimensions of the two cdifii'cs greatly diflcr, but the Ja- 
gandth one lias the advantage in point of .situation. Altogether its appear- 
ance is certainly imposing from its loftiness and the mass of masonry which 
it comprizes, but the execution is exiremely rude and inelegant, and the form 
and proportions of the priuci[)al object, the liar Dewal or great towir, arc, 
it must be acknowledged, Ity no means j)lca>ing to the eye. The present 
edifice was completed A D. 1198 at a cost of from forty to titty lacs of 
llu[)ees, under the superintendence of Param Hans Bajiidi, the minister of 
Raja Anang Bhim Deo, who was unquestionably the most ilhistrions of all 
the Gajapati princes of Orissa, and it seems unaccountable that in :ui age 
when the architects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in 
most cases particularly lavish in their luse of scnljitured ornament, so little 
pains should have been taken with tlie decoration and linishing of this sa- 
cred and Stupendous edifice. Its appearance has farther sufl’ered of late 
years from the exterior having been covered with a coaling of chmuun which 
has all been washed off excepting a few stains and patches, and still moie 
from the barbarous practice now in force oPiiwirking out parts ol the scalp- 

' * Mr. Colebrookf, in fin ncrouiit of (he Jains, jfives the figure of a mark very much rcseinblinjc thii 

ivbujh lie calls the Numluveita, cuaittctciiatic of ihc deified suiut Ara, 
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tiire with red paint. The material used for the construction the tem- 
ple is chiefly the coarse granite, reseinbHug sandstone, found abundantly 
in the southern part of Cuttack. Th© following is a sketch of the plan 
of it. The edifices composing and connected with the temple which are 
very numerous, stand in a square area enclosed by a lofty stone wall, mea- 
suring about six hundred and fifty feet on a side. A broad flight of 
twenty-two steps lead.s from the Sinh Darwazeh or principal gate of en- 
trance, on the east, to a terrace twenty feet in height, enclosed by a second 
wall four liundred and forty-five feet square, on which occurs first the apart- 
ment called the Bhog Mandap. In a line, and connected with it by a sort 
of low portico (the Mukt Mandap), is the great antichamber of the tem- 
ple called the Jagmohan, which adjoins and opens into the tower or sanc- 
tuary. The tower itself rises to a height of about one hundred and eighty 
feet from the terrace, or two hundred from the ground. Tire ground plan 
is a s(|uare measuring thirty feet on a side. Most of the other principal 
deities of the Hindoo Pantheon have temples at this place situated be- 
tween the two enclosures. The eastern gate is flanked and guarded by co- 
lossal figures of lions, or more properly griffins, in a sitting posture, and by 
smaller images of the mythological i^rters Jaya and Vijaya resting on their 
clubs, sculptured on the side posts. In front stands a column of dark 
coloured basalt, with a base of the mineral resembling pot-stone, remarka- 
ble for its light and elegant appearance and the beauty of its proportions, 
which supports a figure of the monkey-god Haiiuraan. One might guess 
that this is the work of artists of a diflTerent class and a>ra from those who 
raised the temple of JagannAth, and the fixet is really so, it having been 
brought from the famous, but now deserted, temple of the sun at Kanarak, 
about sixty years ago, by a brahmAchari inhabitant of Pfiri, of great wealth 
and influence. 

Some ingenious speculations have been hazarded upon the origin and 
meaning of the worship of JagannAth and the causes of the peculiar sanc- 
tity of the place, but amidst the conflicting and contradictory legends and 
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traditions which prevail, it seems scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion on the subject. The accounts given in the wHtings of the 
Hindus, more especially the Kapila Sanhita and the Khetr MdhAtmya of 
tlie temple, are simply as follows, divested of the loads of declamation and 
repetition which embarrass the perusal of them. From the beginning of all 
things until the expiration of the first half of the age of Brahma, Paraincs- 
wara, Sri Bhagwan, or Jagannfith, in other words Vishnu, dwelt on the Ni- 
Ifichal in Utkala Desa, in the form of Nil Mddhava. The fame of this form 
of the deity having reached the Court of Indradyumna, Maharaja of Avanfi 
or Oujein, an eminently devout and pious prince in the Satya Yuga, he con- 
ceived a desire to perform worship at the sacred shrine, and accordingly 
set out on a journey to Orissa with a large army, after having first dispatched 
a brahmin to make inquiry. Just as he reached the spot on the expiration 
of a three months’ journey, it was reported to him that the image of Nil Mi- 
dhava had disappeared from the fiice of the earth. Tlie Raja was over- 
whelmed with disappointment at this intelligence, and fell into a state of the 
deepest melancholy and affliction until comforted hi a dream by the deity, 
who informed him that although he had abandoned his former siKipe, he 
would soon reappear again, (or that a fresh Avatdr would take place), in a 
still more sacred form, that of the D&ru Brahm which would remain to 
all ages. Shortly after, the Maharaja was apprized that a DAru,* or log of 
wood of the Nitn tree (Melia Azadirachta) was to be seen floating to the 
shores of Pursottem Chetr from the quarterof tlie Sitadwip island, adorn- 
ed with the Sankha, GadA, Padma, Chakr, or several emblems of Vish- 
nu, viz. the conch shell, mace, lotus and discus, and bearing a most 
divine and beautiful appearance. Transported witli joy the pious prince 
ran to the sea shore, embraced the sacred log, which he was satisfied from 
the above symptoms must be a real form of Vishnu, and proceeded to de- 
posit it with great ceremony in a consecrated enclosure. He then tlirough 

* Some accounti aay tbat the Maliaraja had first to perform a hundred thoasand Aswa MccUi 
Jag} a I or sacrifices oi tlie boise bcfoie favored with a view ol this cliuinc form of iho deity, hulas 
usual with every Hindu iuhle there is prodigious discrepaocy ia the several versions of it. 
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the advire of N4rad Muni, who had accompanied him, obtained the aid 
of Visvakerm^i, tlio architect of the gods, to arrange the image in its proper 
form. At the first blow of the sacred axe of die Hindu Vulcan, the log split 
of itself into iliefour-fold ima<fe or Chatur Murti. A little colouring only was 
necessary to complete them, and they then became recognized as Sri Krish- 
na or Jagann&tii distinguished by its black hue, Baldeo, a form of Siva, 
of a white colour, Subhadrfi, the sister of these brothers of the colovir of 
saffron, and a round staff or pillar with the chakra impressed on each end 
called Sudersan. The llaja’s next care was to erect a temple and to esta- 
blish the worship on a suitable scale of splendour. On the great day when 
all was ready for consecrating the temple, Brahma himself, a id the ^^hole 
company of the deilics of Indra s court, came down from heaven on their 
several appropriate vehicles to olfer up worship at the shrine of the lord of 
the universe, which, say the Urias, has since that period, and especially in 
the Kali yuga, maintained a rank and celebrity such as even Kasi, Biudr^- 
ban, or Setu Baud Umneswar, cannot boast of^ 

The Hindus of Orissa endeavour, though with vastly little foundation, to 
nscrilic to the worship of Jagannaih a more spiritual cliaracter than is ge- 
nerally claimed for their super.^tilion else\>here. They refer to the com- 
mon title of the divinity of the place, which implies the Brahma or Divine 
spirit that pervades and sustains the universe, and are fond of quoting a 
passage in the legendary account of the temple which rims tlius, “ Hoar 
now the truth of the Dam Avatar," (the appearance of the deity in the 
form of the Nim tree log,) “ Wliat part of the universe is tliere which the 
divine spirit does not jjervade? In every place it exults and sports in a 
different form. in the heaven of Brahma it is Brahmfi; at Kylas it is Ma- 
b4deo ; in tlie upper world it is ladra ; on the face of the earth it is to be 
found ill all the most renowmed Khetrs, at Baddrika as Badriuafli; at 
Brindabun and Dwaraka as Krishen; at A>odhya (Oude) in another shape ; 
but in the Khetr of Pursottem it appears in its true and most sacred form/' 
The brahmins also have a practice of dressing up the* figure of Sri Jeo 
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(lit. the holy spirit) in a costume appropriate to the occasion, to represent 
the principal deities, on the occurrence of the yearly festivals held in ho- 
nor of each, which are termed the different Bhucs, or Phases, of the Tha- 
knr. Thus at the Ram Navamf, the great image assumes the dress and 
character of Rama ; at the Janam Ashtami, that of Krishen; at the K61i 
P6ja, that of Ktili ; when the Narsinha Avatar is celebrated, that of Nar- 
sinh ; when the B&man Avatar, that of the mighty dwaif. This would 
seem to evince some symptoms of a belief that in offering up worship to 
Jaganndth, his votaries do not confine their adoration to any particular dei- 
ty, but adore the whole host of the Hindu heaven, or rather the spirit which 
animates them, whilst at other Khetrs the divinity of the place alone is wor- 
shipped. Mr. Paterson’s hypothesis refers the worship now under consi- 
deration to the adoration of the mystical syllable, A, U, M, coalescing 
into Ora, and is certainly the most ingenious and plausible that has been 
suggested, but goes far beyond the knowledge or comprehension of the 
most learned or intellectual of the present day. All the explanation which 
the more intelligent brahmins can or will afl’ord on the subject, is, that they 
worship at Jagannatb, Bhagwfin or the supreme spirit itself, and not any 
subordinate deity ; that the images are shapeless, because the Vedas have 
declared that the deity has no particular form ; and that they have received 
their present grotesque and hideous countenances, with the view to terrify 
men into being good. The same fancy which has invested the Khetr of Ja- 
gannfith with superior sanctity, is the cause, of course, of the unusual virtue 
ascribed to the Mah^prasAd, or food cooked for the deity, and consecrat- 
ed by being placed before the images. The Khetr MAhAtmya says, tliat Ma- 
lm Lukshmf herself prepares and tastes it. He who cats it is absolved from 
the four cardinal sins of the Hindu faith, viz. killing a cow, killing a brahmin, 
drinking spirits, and committing adultery with the female of a Guru or spi- 
ritual pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be polluted by the touch 
of tlie very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog are to he carefidly 
taken up and made use of. The most tremendous and ino.\piable of all criinc.s, 
is to handle and eat the MaliAprasAd, without a proper feeling of reverence. 
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Without going into any profound speculation as to the origin, nature, 
and meaning of the worship of Jagann&th, there is one cause suflSciently ob- 
vious wliy all sects should here unite in harmony in the performance of their 
religions ceremonies, viz. that the temple instead of being consecrated ex- 
clusively to some form of the deity Vishnu alone, is in fact occupied, iu 
joint tenancy, by forms of three of the most revered divinities of the Hindu 
faith, Balbhadra or Baldeo, (Balai4ma,) the elder brother, who is treated 
with the greatest rcst 3 ect, though not so popular as his black relation, is 
clearly identified with MahAdeo, both by bis white colour, and the figure of 
the serpent Shesha or Ananta* which forms a hood over the back part of 
his head; and Subhadru is esteemed a form of Devi or Kali, the female 
energy of the above. The jirecedence is always given to the elder brother ; 
he has a rath or chariot of ecpial size with that ot JugannAth, and altogether 
the veneration paid to him is quite sufficieut to conciliate the votaries of 
Siva, who are the only violent or bigoted sectaries. All other deities too 
are allowed to occupy niches or temples w itliin the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, and are treated with so much respect, that tlje most obstinate sec- 
tary could not w ith any decency or consistency refuse to join in the gene- 
ral w'orship of the place. 

The legend above quoted by me regarding the establishment of the wor- 
ship of JagannAth, does not provide for or explain the sacred deposit which 
popular belief, sanctioned by the brahmins, places in tlie belly of the image. 
Some conjecture it to be a bone of Krishna, but how it came there is not 
explained. As the image has been often remade of the wood ot the Nim 
tree, it seems not improbable that it may be a relic of the old original idol 
which is thus religiously preserved. With regard to theUaja Indradyum- 
na, he is mentioned by Wilford as famous in the fabulous legends relat- 
ing to the Sw6ta Dw ipa or White Islands of the west. The memory of his 
visit to PAri has been perpetuated, independently of the temple legends, by 


• HaOi these words in Wilson’s Snnorit Diotionsry ar# explniuod to mean a sorpent audaoww* 

#f Uala Jevii. 
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a superb tank which hears his name. Either the author of the Aj ia 
Acheri, or his translator, has confounded tilings together, in calling him 
Raja Indra Difmmun of Nilkurpurbut (Nilgiri Parvat) instead of stating 
that he visited the sand hills at Pdri called by that name in the Hindu 
vrilings. The assertion also of AbulfazI that the image of Jaganndtii is 
made of sandal wood, is founded apparently on some confusion between 
the material appropriated to that purpose, and a barof timber used for clos- 
ing the entrance of the temple during the Chandan J4tr6, thence called the 
Chaudan D&ru or sandal wood. 

The principal ceremonks of tlte temple of Jaganu/ith, its festivals, the 
rules for the collection of the tax, and general system of management, 
have been de.scribed with sufficient accuracy and detail by Hamilton. The 
monstrous idols of the place may be seen daily, with few exceptions, seat- 
ed on their Sinhiisan, or throne, w ithin the sanctuary, but flicy are pub- 
licly ex[)osed to view on two occasions only in the year, tlio Asndn and 
the Hath Jatras. Atdlie AsnAn or festival of the bath, Jagann^th and ids 
brother, after undergoing certain ablutions, assume what is called the Ga- 
nesh Bhues or form of the elephant-headed god, to represent which the 
images are dressed up with an appropriate mask. Thus arrayed, they are 
placed on a high terrace overlooking the outer wall of the temple, surroimd- 
eil by crowds of priests who fan them to drive aw«y the flies, vvhilst the 
imiltitiule below gaze in stupid admiration. 

At the Rath Jfitrfi, the images, as is well known, are indulged w ith an air- 
ing on their cars and a visit to tlie god’s country house, a mile and a half 
distant, named the Goondicha Notir, after the Rani of Maliaraja Indra- 
tJyiimna who founded the worsbi]). The display whicli takes place on this 
occasion has been often before described, but some brief notice of it will 
naturally be expected in a paper treating professedly of Cuttack. 

the appointed day, after various prayers and ceremonies have been 
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gone through wilhin the temple, the four images are brought from their 
throne to the outside of the Lion gate — not with decency and reverence, 
scalc<l on a litter or vehicle adapted to such an occasion'-rbut a common 
cord being fastened round their necks, certain priests to whom the duty 
appertains* drag them down the steps and through the mud, whilst others 
keep the figures erect and help their movements by shoving them frorabe- 
liind, in the most indifferent and unceremonious maimer, as if they thouglit 
the whole business a good joke* In this way tho monstrous idols go 
rocking and pitching along through the crowd, until they reach the cars 
which they are made to ascend by a similar process up an inclined plat- 
form reaching fi*om the stage of the machine to the ground. On the other 
hand, a powerful sentiment of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of pilgrims assembled without, wlien the beloved images first 
make their appearance through the gate. They welcome them with the 
loudest shouts of joyful recognition and stunning cries of Jye Jagannitb, 
victory to Jagnnn/itlr, and when the monster Jagann^ith himself, the most 
hideous of all the figures, is dragged forth the lastin order,, the aii*. is rent 
with plaudits and acclamations. These celebraled idols are nothing more 
than wooden busts about six feet in height fashioned into a rude resem- 
blance of the human head resting on a sort of pedestal. They are painted 
white, yellow, and black respectively, with frightfully grim and distorted 
countenances, and are decorated with a head dress of different colored 
cloths shaped something like a helmet. The two brothers have arras prO' 
jecting horizontally forward from the cars. The sister is entirely devoid 
of even that approximation to the human form. Their Kath8’*‘ or cars 
have an imposing air from their size and loftiness, but every part of th« 
ornaiueut is of the most mean and paltry description, save only the cover- 
ing of striped and spangled broad cloth furnished from the Export Ware- 

♦ JapannfUb’s Rath, called Nandi Gbos, luoasures forty4bree and a half feet high. It has shtern 
Imbeds of six and a half fert diameter each and a platform thirty-four and a half feet square. The 
Raili of Baldeo, called Tliala Dbaj, is about forly-ouc fi5el hijfli and has fourteen aherh, Tlie 1)« vi or 
^ubluidra Rath called Padma Dbaj is loity feet binb, the platfcnn ihirlj one square and fourteen, 
vliccls of six and a half feet diameter. 
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bouse of the British Government, the s^Uendour and gorgeous eftcct of 
which compensate in a great measure for other deficiencies of decoration. 
After the images have been safely lodged in their vehicle8> a box is brought 
forth containing the golden or gilded fort, hands, and ears of the great 
idol, which are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and a scarlet 
•carfis carefully arranged round the lower part of the body or pedestal. Thus 
equipped and decorated, it is worsliipped in much pomp and state liy the 
Raja of Khurda, who performs before it the ceremony of the Chandalo, or 
sweeping, w ith a richly ornamented broom. At about this |>erio’d of the 
festival, bands of villagers enter the crowd dancing and shouting, with mu- 
sic playing before and behind, each carrying in his hand a branch of a tree. 
They are the inhabitants of the neighbouring Pergunnahs> Rahong, Lim- 
bai, &c. called Kalabctiahs, whose peculiar duty and |n*ivilegc it is, con- 
jointly with the inhabitants of Pfrri, to drag the Raths. On reaching the 
cars, they take their station close to tliem, and soon as the proper signal 
has been given, they set the example to the multitudes assembled, by seiz- 
ing on the cables, when all advance forwards a few yurds^ hauling along 
generally two of die Raths at a time. The joy and shouts of the crow d on 
their first movement, the creaking sound of the wlieels us these ponderous 
inacliines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh sounding instru- 
mentj^, and the general apiiearanoe of so immense a moving mass of hiiinau 
beings, produce, it must be acknowledged, an impressive, astounding, and 
somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasls, tliougJi 
die contemplation of it cannot fail of exciting tlie strongest sensal ions of 
pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator. At each pause, 
the Dytahs or Cliarioteers of the god advance forwiwds to a jirojerling 
part of the stage, with w^andsin their Inuids, and tlirowing themselves into 
a variety of wild and frantic postures, .address some fable or series of jokes 
to llie multitude, who grunt a sort of response at the proper intervals. Of- 
t(Mi their speeches and actions are grossly and indescribably iadecenl. 
address generally closes with some peculiarly piquant allu^'^ion, wliou 
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tlie gratified mob raise a loud shout as their final response, and all rushi 
forward witli the cables. The progress made varies greatly according to 
the state of tlie roads, the care used in keeping tlie Raths fn a proper di- 
rection, the zeal and number of the pilgrims, and the will of the priests or 
as they say of the god, the former having some method of choking the 
wheels, and. thereby preventing the movement of the cars, notwithstanding 
tl\e utmost efforts of the credulous multitude to advance forwards. Gene- 
rally from two to three days are consumed in reaching the Gondielia Nour, 
where the images are taken out. Before even this period has elapsed, the 
curiosity and enthusiasm of the pilgrims Irave nearly quite evaporated, they 
steal off in numbers, and lea«e Sri .Jeo to get back to the temple as he 
may. Without indeed the aid of the villagers before described, and of the 
population of Pfiri who hold their ground free of rent on condition of per- 
forming this service to the deity, the Raths would now-a-days infallibly 
stick always at the Gondielia Nour. Even the god’s own proper servants 
will not labor zealously and effectually without the interposition of autho- 
rity, and I imagine the ceremony would soon cease to be conducted on its 
present scale and footing, if the institution were left entirely to its fate and, 
to its own resources, by the etlicers of the British Government. 

That excess of fanaticism which formerly prompted the pilgrims to court 
death by throwing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Ja- 
gannfith, has happily long ceased to actuate the worshippers of the present 
day. During four years that I have witnessed the ceremony, three cases 
only of tins revolting species of immolation have occurred,, one of which 
I may observe is doubtful and should probably be ascribed to accident; in 
the other two instances the victims hat! long been suffering from some 
excruciating complaints, and chose this method of ridding themselves of 
the burthen of life, in preference to other modes of suicide so prevalent with 
the lower orders under similar circumstances. The number of pilgrims 
resorting to Jagann^th has 1 think been exaggerated, as well as the 
waste of human life occasioned thereby, though doubtless, in an unfavorable 
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season^ or when (he festival occurs late, the proportion of deaths caused by 
exposure to llie inclemency of (lie weather, is very melancholy. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of pilgrims of all classes who attended for the last 
live years at the three great festivals, procured from the most authentic 
sources, viz. 


1B17- 18, Paying Tax, 3o,941 Exempt 39,720 

Total 

75,041 

t818-l9, do. 30,241 

do. 

4,870 

Total 

41,111 

1819-20, do. 92,874 

do. 

39,000 

Total 

1,31,874 

1820-21, do. 21,940 

do. 

11,500 

Total 

33, 440- 

1821-22, do. 35,100 

do. 

17,000 

Totid 

52,160 


The Khetr of Jaganndth or Vishnu contains temples innumerable sacred 
to the worship of all the other principal deities, and some secondary ones 
rarely met with elsewhere, as the god Cuvera or Plutus, who has a curious 
antique looking temple amongst the sand hills on the coast. Shiva and 
his female energy are likewise fabled to reside constantly within its limits, 
ill sixteen different forms, eight male and eight females. The male ones or 
Sumbhus are figured by images called Yameswara, Visveswara, Gopal 

3 4 SOT 

Mochan, Mdrkandeswara, Nilliantheswara, Trilochan, Bhuteswara, and 
8 

Piitdleswara ; the female figures or Chandis have the appellations of Man- 
j a s 4 .V 0 T 

gala, Bimlii, Sarvamangald, KdU, DhAtrl, Kfundkhya, Ardha A^ti, and 
8 

Bliawdni. There is also a small Sikh College amongst tlie sand hills inha- 
bited by three or four priests of that sect. The horrid practice of self-im- 
molation of widows prevails less at Puri than might perhaps have been 
expected, with reference to the general character of the place and the nu- 
merous families which resort there to pay their devotions, tlie average of 
Satis not exceeding six per annum for the police division in which it is 
comprized. The concremation both of tlie dead and the living bodies 
takes place on the sea shore, close to the civil station, at a spot impiously 
called the Swarga Dwara or passage to heaven. There is this peculiarity 
in the rite as performed here, that instead of ascending a pile, the infatu- 
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•Ated widow lets licrself down into a pit, at the bottom of which the dead 
body of the husband has been previously placed with lighted faggots above 
.and beneath. The latest returns show the whole number of victims who 
destroy themselves annually in the above revolting manner, to average at 
from twenty to thirty for the entire district of Cuttack. 

xinartV. The Aidia or 1 adam Kholr is distiuguislicd by its containing the j^emains 
of the c«\lebrated temple of the sun, called in our cliarts the black Pagoda 
which is sitiiateal amidst the sand hills of the sea sI)ore, near the site of the 
old village of Kanarak, eigJiteen miles north of Jagannatli Piiri. The Jag- 
molian or antichamber is tlie only part of the building which exists in to- 
lerably good preservation. The great tower has been shattered and 
thrown down by some extraordinary force, either ofaneartlujuakeorliglit- 
niiig, and in its fall seems to have injured that side of the adjoining edifice 
which looks towards it. A small section however still remains slandiii"- 
about one hundred and twenty feet in height, whicli viewed from a dis- 
tance gives to the ruin a singular appearance, something resembling lliat 
of a ship under sail. The whole of the outer enelosures of the tcin|)le 
have long since disappeared, and nothing is left of the edifice called the 
llhog Mandap but a heap of ruin, coinjilelely buried under a sand hill. 

The black Pagoda even in its present iin|io)Teet and dilapidated con- 
dition, jnesents a liiglily curious and beautiful specimen of the ancient 
llindn temple arcliitectnrc, and as it has long been completely deserted, 
we may here study at leisure and without interruption, some of the most 
striking peculiarities of that style. 

The deity of tlie place is called by the vulgar Sooruj Deo (Surya), and 
at full length, Clumder Sooruj Uiriiiji Nariiyan. T'he origin of the wor- 
ship of a divinity so little honored in Imlia generally speaking, is ascribed 
.to S^mba, the son of Krishna, who liaving been afllicted with leprosy and 
banished from his father’s Court at Dwarka, as a punishment for acciden- 
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tally looking in upon the nymphs of the palace whilst sporting naked in 
the water, was cured at this spot by the Sun, to whose service he in gratU 
tilde raised a temple. Tlie preseivt edifice it is well known was built by 
Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, A. D. 1241, under the superintendence of 
his minister Shibai Sautra. I cannot discover any authority for the asser- 
tion of the author of the A yin Acberi, that the entire revenue of twelve years 
was expended on the work, but doubtless tire cost was very serious com- 
pared with the state of the Raja’s treasury. Tlie natives of the neighlmur- 
ing villages have a strange fable to accoimt for its desertion. They relate 
that a Kumbha Pathur or loadstone, of immense si/e, was formerly lodged 
on the summit of the great tower, wliicli had the effect of drawing ashore 
all vessels passing near the coast. The inconvenience of tliis was so much 
fclt, that about two centuries since, in the Mogul time, the crew of a ship 
landed at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked tlie temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the loadstone. The priests alarmed at 
this violation of the saiwtity of the place, removed the image of the god 
with all his paraphernalia to Pfiri, where they have ever since remained, 
and from tliat date the temple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin- 
As above intimated, the origin of its dilapidation may obviously be ascrib-. 
ed either to an earthipiake or to lightning, but many causes have concur- 
red to accelerate the progress of destruction, when once a beginning liad 
been made. To say nothing of the effects of weather on a deserted build- 
ing, and of the vegetation that always takes root under such circumstances, 
it is clear that much injury has been done by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, in forcing out the iron clamps which held the stones together, 
for the sake of the metal ; and it is well known that the officers of tlie 
Marhatta government actually beat down a part of the walls, to procure 
materials for building some insignificant temples at Puri. 

Abulf-izl’s (piaint, but lively and picturesque, description of the tem- 
ple of the Sun, is of course familiar to those who have perused the Ayin Ac- 
beri with attention. Although however it affords a good general idea <?f 
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4hc character of tlie building, it is strsm^^^inaccurate in respect to mea* 
surements, no less than in the description;! of ;t))e emblems and ornaments 
which enihellish it. Without noticing several errors in'detail, I shall 
first insert the description above alluded to,, and then offer an account of the 
place as it appears to the visitor in the nioetetsnth century. 

. ; - X' 

The author of the Ayin Acberi obsenirfcs^ (vide Gladwin’s translation,) 
Near to Jagannfitli is the temple of the stut, the erecting of which, was 
** expended the whole revenue of Orissa for 'twelve years. No one can 
behold this immense edifice without being struck wutli amazement. The 
** wall which surrounds the whole is one hujndred and fifty cubits high 
^ and nineteen cubits thick. There are three entrances to it. At the east- 
ern gate there are two very fine figures of elephants, each with a man 
upon his trunk. To the west are two sufprizing figures of horsemen 
** completely armed, and over the northern gate arc carved two lions who 
having killed two elephants, are sitting upon them. In the front of the gate 
is a pillar of black stone of an octagonal form fifty cubits high. There 
are nine flights of steps, after asc^mling which, you come into an exten- 
“ sive enclosure where you discover a large iiimte constructed of stone up- 
on whicli are carved the sun and stars atid round them is a border where 
“are representid a variety of human figiircs, expressing the different pas^ 
** sions of the mhid, some kneeling, others prostrated with their faces ui>- 
on the earth, togtetlier with minstrels, and a titimber of strange and w(^n- 
“ derful animals, such as never existed but in imagination. I'his is said 
to be a work of 730 yeai*s anticpiity. Raja Nursi ugh Deo finished ibis 
^‘building, thereby erecting for himself silaatiJig monument of fame. There 
are twenty-eight other temples beibni|;iRj| to this pagoda, six before the 
‘^northern gate, and twenty-two without the enclosure, and they arc all 
^‘reported to have performed miracles.” 

The wall which formed the outer enclosure may have measured about 
2 *j 0 yards on a side ; within this was a second enclosure having three en- 
tiances called the Asim or. horse, the I/as/i or elephant, and the SmJia or 
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tion gaf<*, from the CQlossal figures of those animals, whicli surmounted 
the several side posts. The horses and elephants on the north and south, 
have long sinoe been precipitated from their bases, but the lions, or rather 
grilfins, still retain the attitude and position assigned to them by Abulfazl, 
except that they are standing, instead of sitting, on the bodies of elephants, 
ami have one paw lifted in the act of striking. Fronting the Sinli gUte, 
stood the beautiful polygonal column, formed of a single shaft of black 
basalt, which now adorns the entrance of the Pfiri temple. It supported, 
at that time, the appropriate emblem of Aruna, the charioteer of the sun, 
which has since given place to tlunuman, and measures about thirty-tlireo 
feet in height, instead of fifty cubits. The accompanying drawing will 
give a better idea, than the most elaborate desCription, cf its chaste appear- 
ance and elegant proportions. Khambahs or columns of a similar descrip- 
tion, though far inferior in point of style and execution, are frequently met 
with in front of the more ancient temples of Orissa. They are well 
known to the Hindu antiquary, under the name of “ Jaya Stamhlias or Pil- 
lars of Victory,” though what their precise use or object is, has not been 
explained. 

. From the eastern gate of the inner enclosure, a flight of ruined steps leads 
to the only tolerably perfect part of the building now remaining, called the 
Jagmohan, or Antichamber of the Sanctuary. No one, certainly, can be- 
hold the massive beams of iron and the prodigious blocks of stone used in 
the construction of this edifice, without being struck with amazement. 
The ground plan is a square, measuring sixty feet on a side, or, if we take in 
flie four projecting door-ways, it should rather be called a cross. The 
w^lls rise to a height of sixty feet, and have in some parts the unusual 
thickness of twenty feet. They support a noble and curiously constructed 
pyramidal roof, the stones composing which overhang each other, in 
the manner of inverted stairs, until they approach near enough towards 
the summit to support iron beams laid across, on which rests a prodigious 
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mass of solid masonry, forming the head-piece or crowning ornamenO 
The slope nieasiues about seventy-two feet, and perpendicular height, sixty- 
three or sixty-four. The total altitude of the building, from the floor to 
the summit, is about one hundred feet or a little more. The outside of the 
roof is divided into three tiers of steps, formed by slabs projecting curiously 
from the body of tlie building, which are all bordered with a very fine pat- 
tern of elephants, birds, and various figures executed with considerable 
skill and spirit. Each of tlie terraces between the tiers, is decorated witl^ 
statues, placed at intervals, nearly as large as life. On the two lower ones, 
are figures of nymplis and heavenly choristers, dancing and playing upon 
saindry instruments, but with countenances expressing very little passion or 
tteling of any kind. The tliird story has the usual mythological animals, 
more nearly resembling lions than any thing else, which snppoit on their 
shoulders tlic outer rim of the huge turban-shaped ornament on the top ; 
besides these, there is a four-headed statue over each of the door- ways, tha 
crowns and sceptres of which, mark them as intended to represent tlie ma- 
jesty of Brahma. 

Each face of the Jagmohan has a fine rectangular door- way, with a porcb 
projecting considerably beyond and lined with superb slabs of the grey indu- 
rated chlorite, many of which measure fifteen feet high by a breadth of six 
or eight feet. The architrave of the door- way, as well as thereof of the pas- 
sage leading to the interior, and an enormous mass of masonry resting upon 
it, are sui*ported by nine iron beams, nearly a foot square by twelve or 
eighteen long, which are laid across the side ways in the most rude and 
inartificial manner. The whole fabric is held together by clamps of the same 
metal, and there is no appearance of any cement having been made use of. 

•If'the style of the black Pagoda betrays, in the rude and clumsy expedi- 
ents apparent in its construction, a primitive state of some of the arts, and 
a deficiency of architectural skill, at the period of its erection, one cannot 
^ut wonder at the ease with which the architects seem to have wielde^ 
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aind managed'tlie cumbersome masses of iron and stone, used for the woi k> 
in an age when so little aid was to be derived from any iiiechauical inven- 
tions ; and it must be allowed that there is an air of elegance, coinbiuecl 
with massiveness, in the whole structure, which entitles it to no small share 
of admiration. There is much, however, about this remarkable buildiiiff. 
which it is difficult either to describe or comprehend. The interior is fill- 
ed, to a height of several feet, with large blocks of stone, which seem to have 
fallen from above, and what purpose they answered, in their former situa- 
tion, is a matter of great doubt and discussion. Amongst the heap are to 
be seen, two iron beams, measuring twenty-one feet in length by about eight 
inches square, absolutely crushed beneath a superincumbent mass of ^tone, 
many of the blocks composing which, measure fifteen and sixteen feet in 
length, by. about six feet of depth and two or three of thickness- It seems pro- 
bable- that they formed part of an inner or false roof, but neither is it easy 
to assign any precise place for such a ceiling, nor can one divine the motive 
or object of elevating such prodigious blocks of stone to a great height in 
the building, when lighter materials would have been so much better .adapt- 
ed to the work.- 

The exterior of the side walls, as of the roof, is loaded with a profusion of 
^e richest sculptured ornaments. A remarkably handsome cornice or bor- 
der occupies the upper part, all round, for a depth of several feet. ■ Below 
this, the surface is divided by another fine coniicc, into two tiers of compart- 
ments, parted off into niches by clusters of jiilasters, in each of which are 
placed figures of men and animals, resting on pedestals with a sort of ca- 
nopy overhead. The human figures are generally, male and female, in the 
most lewd and obscene attitudes, frequently in the very act of sexual inter- 
course. Amongst the animals, the commonest representation is that of a 
lion rampant, treading on an elephant or a prostrate human figure. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the style and execution of the larger figures, are rude and 
eparse, whilst the smaller ones display often much beauty and giace, but 
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it should be observed that the whole have suffered materialljT, from the cor- 
rosion or decotn])osition of the stone, of which the building is chiefly com- 
posed, viz. the coarse red granite of the province, which is sii^ularly liable 
to decay, from exposure to the weather. 

Tlie skill and labor of the best artists, seem to have been reserved for thb 
Jinely polished slabs of chlorite, which line and decorate the outer faces of 
the door-ways. The whole of the sculpture on these figures, comprizing 
men and animals, foliage, and arabesque patterns, is executed with a de- 
gree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a coinparison with 
some of our best specimens of Qothic architectural ornament. Tlie work- 
manship remains, too, as perfect, as if it had just come from under the chis- 
sel of the sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and durability of (he 
stone. A triangular niche, over each door- way, -was once filled with a figure 
cut in alto relievo, emblematic of the deity of the place, being that of a youth 
in a sitting posture, holding in each hand a stalk of the true Lotus or Me- 
lumbium speciosum, the expanded flowers of wliich are turned towards 
him. Each architrave has, as usual, the Nava Graha, or nine brahminical 
planets, very finely sculptured in alto relievo. Five of them are w ell pro- 
portioned figures of men. .w ith mild and pleasing countenances, crowned 
with high pointed caps and seated cross-legged on the Padma(Nelumbiura 
speciosum), engaged in religious meditation — one hand bears a vessel of 
water, and the fingers of the other are counting over the beads of a rosary, 
which hangs suspended. The form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vrihaspati or Jupiter,) is distinguished from the others by a 
flowing majestic beard. Friday, or Venus, is a youthful female, with a plump 
|vell rounded figure. Ketu, the descending node, is a triton whose body 
ends in tlie tail of a fish or dragon ; and Rahu, or the ascending node, a 
monster, all head and shoulders, with a griiuiing grote.sque countenance, 
friziy hair ilressed like a full blown wig, and one immensi*- canine tooth pro- 
jecting from the. upper jaw ; in one hand he holds a hatchet, and in the other 
a fragment of the moon. These are doubtless the “ sun and stars” menti- 
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oricd by the author of the Ay in Acberi. Why they oecopy, M aniformly,- 
a position over the door-way of every temple in Orissa, sacred to wh^itever' 
deity, I have never been able to learn. 

The walls of the interior are, as usual with Hindu temples, entirely plspUf 
and devoid of ornament, but each of the projecting steps in the square py-, 
ramidal roof, has been curiously rounded, and formed into a sort of cornice^ 
which gives a slight finish to that part of tlie building. 

From the fragment remaining of the great tower, it would seem to have 
been covered with rich and varied sculptured ornament, in the style of 
the Bhubaneswer temple. Like all edifices of the kind, too, it had evidently 
an inner false roof, of pyrsunidal shape, formed of the inverted stairs used 
by the old architects of the province, as a substitute for the arch. 

The Birjai or P4rba<i khetr, comprizes the country which stretches for Birj<i iiid, 
five cos around the village of Jfijipiir (YAjyapiira) on tlie banks of the By- 
tarini, as a centre. The sanctity of tiie place is, as usual, founded on a va- 
riety of fanciful notions and wild ^traditions, which it would be tedious to 
detail at any length. In the first place, its name, the “ City of Sacrifice,” is 
derived from the circumstance of Brahma having performed here, in ancient 
days, the great sacrifice called the Das Aswatned’h, at the ghat so called, 
to which all the gods and goddesses were invited. Amongst others, Gungaji 
W'as prevailed on to attend, and has since flowed (hroiigli the district in the 
sacred form of the Bytarini, vyhicli, descending to tlie infernal regions by 
an opening near Jkjipur, becomes there the Styx of the Hindu Tartarus. 

At this same sacrifice, a particularly holy form of Durgfi, or Furvali, 
sprung up from the altar on wliich the burnt-offering was laid, and adojited 
the title of Birjfi, whence the name of the khetr; from her, again, issued the 
eight Cliandls, or representatives of the Sacti of Mahtideva; and their ap- 
pearance was followed by that of the eiglit .Sarabhus, or lords of the Lii)g£t» 
who with their dependent lingas amounting in all to no less thaij a crorc, 
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dbtingaisliing marks and attributes of the goddess KAli. She is seate(l-. 
on a car, or viil>aoa, supported by a kneeling diminutive figure of Mah^? 
deva. Tlie second has a boar’s head, and a huge pot belly, like that 
nesa, and rests on a buffalo. The third is a well proportioned female figue^ 
jBeated on an elephant, the animal consecrated by the Hindu Mythologjf 
to ladra^ the lord of the Deotas, 

On the banks of the river, one meets with a sort of raised gallery, fi%d, 
with mythological sculptures, amongst which, seven large colossal figur^ 
of the female divinities called the MAtris, are particularly remarkable. They 
are said to have been recovered, lately, out of the sand of the river where 
they were tossed by the Moguls on their shrines being destroyed— by a 
malifijan of Cuttack, who built the edifice in which they are now deposited. 
They differ little in style and dimensions, from those above described, but 
appear to be cut out of blocks of basalt, or greenstone, instead of chlorite 
shist. Tlicy are styled respectively Kfilf, Indrfini, Caumfirf, Rudrfini, 
Varfiliini, Vaishnavi, and Yama'Mfitii. The figure of Kfili is sculp- 
tured in a very spirited manner ; she is represented with an axe in one 
hand, and a cup full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated attitude, 
after the destruction of the giant Rakta Yija, and trampling unconsciously 
on her husband Mahfideo, who, as the fable runs, had thrown himself at her 
feet, to solicit her to desist from those violent movements, which were shak- 
ing the whole world. That of Jam Mfitri, the “ mother of Yama,” is also a 
very striking and remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hi- 
deous decrepid old woman, seated ona pedestal, quite naked, with acoim- 
tenance alike expressive of extreme age, and that sourness of disposition 
which has rendered her proverbial as a scold. I here are likewise fine re- 
presentations in this mythological gallery, ot tlie Narasiuha Avatar, andthd 
Giant Rfivana, with his hundred heads and arms. 

r'..igc«. Under the head of Civil Architecture 1 shall, in conclusion mention the 
Bridges of Orissa, which are certainly the most creditable, though uot the. 
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•lost magnificent, monuments remaining of its indigenous princes.* Many 
of these v'orks are to be found in diflerent parts of the province, still in ex* 
cellent state (\f preservation. The principal bridges which 1 have seen, are, 
that between Siraleahand Soro, of fourteen nalehs or c hiaincl.s : (he Alliureh 
or eighteen n41eh bridge, at Pfiri ; the Ch4r nfileh, in the same neighbour* 
hood; the bridge at Delang, and another over the l)ya, between Klihrda anti 
Pipley. They are generally termed indiflerently by foreigners, Mogul and 
Murhatta bridges, but the latter race during their niisellled and disturbed 
government in Cuttack, certainly never constructed works of so useful and 
durable a character, and besides the fact that the history of some of tha 
principal ones is well known, it is quite obvious from a consideration of 
their style and architectural ornaments, that they are of pure Hindu origin^ 
jlnd belong to an age ignorant of the use of the arch. A short description 
of the AthAreh n41eh bridge at P6ri, will serve, to illustrate sufliciently thia 
part of the subject, It was built of a ferruginous colored stone, probably 
the iron clay, early in the fourteenth century, by Raja Kabir INarsinh Deo, 
the successor of Langora Narsinli Deo who completed liie black Pagoda. 
The Iliuclus, being ignorant how to turn an arch, substituted in lieu of it the 
method, often adverted to above, of laying horizontal tiers of stones on tho 
jners, the one projecting slightly beyond the other in the manner of invert 
cd stairs, until they approach near enough at to|), to sustain a key stone op 
cross beam ; a feature so remarkable in Hindu architecture, that it seems 
strange it should not have been hitherto particularly noticed, in any des- 
cription of the antiquities of the country. The bridge lias eighteen nalehs or 
passages for the w'atcr, each roofed in the way described. Its total length 
is 290 feet, and' height of the central passage eighteen feet, and its breadth 
fourteen ditto ; of the smallest ones, at each extremity, thirteen and seven 
respectively ; and the thickness of the piers, which have been judiciously 

* Mr. J. Grant in bis Historical Analysis calls them, I know not wby the “ wretched edifices of nisti* 

Q q 
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founded on the side opposed to the current, eight and six feet; the height 
of the parapet, which is a modern addition, is six feet. 


Of the other native buildings of the province little need be said. The 
stone rivetment at Cuttack, a work of magnitude and indispensible utility, 
is probably of Mogul origin, built in imitation of a more ancient one, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. Fort Barabati has been described 
in speaking of the modern capital. The ruins extant of the old palaces of 
the Kajas, at Cuttack, Choudwar, Jdjpur, and Bhubaneswer, are mere 
shapeless masses of stone and mounds of earth, which it would be fruitless 
to attempt any detailed account of. The ancient fortress of Sarengerh, on the 
south bank of the Kajhri, opposite to Cuttack, is remarkable for the great 
distance to which its works may be traced, but no portion of it remains 
habitable, and a modern killah, of the Musselman time, occupies the site 
of the citadel and palace of the first of the Ganga Vansa Rajas. 


VI. 


'An account of a Tour made to lay down the Course and Le- 
vels of the River SetleJ or Satddrd^ as far as traceable 
within the limits of the British authority^ performed ift 

1819. 


By Capt. J. D. HERBERT, 8th Regt. N. I. 


IN t819 in the course of the survey opwations in which I was then en- 
gaged I traced the River Setlej to the confines of the British authority, 
Having drawn up a short account of this journey soon after my return I 
have thouglit that imperfect as it is, it might be acceptable to the Society. 
The only apology I can offer for the meagre nature of this commimication 
(whicli indeed is little more than a description of the road travelled) is th© 
constant occupation which my duties as Surveyor gave me and the Ipng 
marches it was necessary to make on account of a deficiency of supplies. 
These two circumstances left me little leisure for observation of enquiry. 

The Setlej has been lately known to derive its source, if not from the lake 
Rfiwan Hrad, or the neighbouring one of Mansarovar, from the high ground 
on which they are situated. From the source however, which by Capt. Hear- 
Stey’s map, is in 31« 4(r Lat. 80o 43' Long, to Ropur in 30«58'and 70o 
31' a distance of upwards of 400 miles, little was known concemingit, or the 

Q ,3 
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country it Anns through, till the expulsion of the Goi*tha8 gave facilities 
to research which had before been wanting: the existence of a western 
BRANCH of this great river beyond the snowy chain was not even suspected, 
and to our ignorance of this fact may be attributed some errors which could 
be pointed out in maps very recently published. Of the actual direction 
of its course an efjual ignorance prevailed, or it could never have been made 
a question, whether the BhagiuatiiI had its source or beyond, the 

snowy chain. We were equally ignorant of our proximity to the Chinese 
dependencies ; to Ladhak and to Tibet the country of the Shawl goat; and 
of the fact of a constant communication being kept up between tliese coun- 
tries and the newly subjected mountain provinces, by a route penetrating 
through the hitherto reputed insuperable barrier of Uie Himalaya. These, 
with some other less important particulars c»tabli?^hcd in this journey, are 
new to Indian Geographers, and as such may be not unworthy of record. 

The object of the tour was to explore and lay down as much of the 
Course of this river as might be accessible. From the jealousy of the offi- 
cers on the frontier, however, the survey necessarily terminated at the limit 
of our authority. At Shipki, the first village of Chinese Tartary, I wasi 
Compelled to retrace my steps. From Roper to Shipki is about miles, 
the whole line being through a mountainous country, at first easy of accessr 
and of inferior elevation, but afterwards approaching the limit of perpetual 
congelation and increasing in difficulties. The last bO miles, comprehend- 
ing the Pergunnah of Kanauwer, is within the chain of the Himalaya and 
forms the route above alluded to. It is to this portion of the survey, I havj? 
chiefly confined myself in the following narrative. 

On the Ist September, I quitted Kotgerh* cantonment, accompanied by 

^ • Kotgerh is on the left hnnk of the Setlej. It is in Lat. 31^ 1 8'^40^'^long. 77* 2S' the eleyatlon lA 
77$^ feet above the The ciiin<ate is siukilar to that of the senlb of EogUud, or perhaps a Utile mtro 

nUU. 
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Lieutenant Patrick Gerard, of the 8tli Regiment, then doingnluty with the 
Nassiri Battalion of Gorkhas. We chose a circuitous route for the purpose 
of laying open a part of the survey not then visited. As little of interest 
however occurs in this early part of our journey, in which we passed tlirough 
the lower mountains, I shall be rather brief in my notice of it. Our route 
lay in the first instance to the southward, crossing the Niigkundu pass, ele- 
vated 9800 feet. This ridge seems to be composed of clay slate passing 
into mica slate and quartz. It divides the supplies of the Setlej from those 
of the Giri river, which falls into the Jumna. A few miles to tlie cast of 
the pass, is the fort of Whartu, if two guard houses built of unhewn stones 
deserve the title of fort. It is elevated 10,000 feet above the sea, and is 
therefore considerably colder than Kotgerli. The filbert and the sycamore 
(the former producing excellent nuts) were found here. The ascent was 
very steep, but there has been lately constructed an excellent road for 
horses, and a bungalow erected by Government, on the summit of the ridge, 
for the convenience of travellers. 

After crossing the pass, we proceeded down the Salar stream, a feeder of 
the Giri, and crossed the latter, which is amongst the largest of tlic moun- 
tain rivers that have not their origin immediately from the snowy chain. 
We were now on the right bank of this river, ami in the hill state of Kyun- 
tlial. Hence our course lay S. S. E. to Chepal Fort in Jfibal, crossing 
two of tlie principal feeders of the Giri and their separating ridges, and 
latterly the great back, of which the Chfir is the principal peak, and which 
separates the river vallies of the Giri and Tonse. This ridge is a ramifica- 
tion from the snowy chain. It is of great height and steepness, and may be 
qonsidered the principal ridge lielongiiig to the valley of tlie .lumna. Ihe 
Chfir, the loftiest of its peaks, is elevated 12,149 fe. l Jibove the level of tlie 
sea. Many of the other peaks are not much less, and few of the passes norlli 
of the Chfir are under t>00(» feet. It is well wooded ; though some of its 
peaks rise above the limit of forest. T lie juniper, a species of red current, 
the yew, with all the varieties of pine except that peculiar to the Himalaya^ 
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tract, three species of oak, with a numerous list of alpine plants, are found 
here. Tlie summit of the Ch6r is grey granite of a coarse grain, wliichloww 
down is exchanged for mica slate. On that part of the ridge .which I cross* 
ed as above mentioned, I observed only granular quartz. 

On the 12th, we reached Chepal, and hence our route took a turn to the 
Northward, crossing the Salwe river, (a feeder of the Tonse) and the high 
ridge which separates its sources from the valley of the PAber. We pass- 
ed through Deolira, the residence of the Rana of Jttbal, one of the secon- 
dary mountain states. We crossed the P6ber river under Raungerb, an 
inconsiderable fort, the water of which can be cut off. The passage of the 
PAber which is a large and rapid river, was effected on a hanging bridge of 
ropes 123 feet long and 22 feet above the water. 

These bridges would seem to be on the same principle as our suspension 
chain bridges in Europe. Their swinging motion is very disagreeable, and 
generally gives the unpracticed passenger an idea of danger exceeding the 
reality. The tread is however a little unsafe, as the footway is quite open, 
just like a rope ladder, and some attention is required to avoid putting your 
foot through the opening instead of on the cross piece. The noise and 
foam too of a mountain river, dashing beneath, are not much calculated to 
strengthen one’s powers of attention. To a novice it is rather a disagreea- 
ble mode of crossing a rapid river, but a little practice reconciles it, like all 
the other difficulties. 

Here began our ascent of the Changshel ridge, the separating ground of 
the Ptiber and R6pin, both branches of the Tonse, and both large rivers. 
This ridge is a ramification from the snowy chain and is of great height.' 
It terminates above the confluence of the rivers, in rather aflat declivity, the 
less elevated parts of which are cultivated and well inhabited. The sides' 
of this ridge are deeply intersected with large torrents, and in the glens form- 
ed by them are several substantial villages. Our path lay along its Sumf 
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Blit, latterly ab'ove the limit of forest ; our camp on the 24 th, having attaiucd 
an elevation of 1 1,280 feet. Here we found just below our tents, the juniper, 
and black and^red currants ; the latter having a sw eetish taste. The ther- 
mometer did not in the sun at noon rise higher than seventy-nine, and in the 
shade only 67® ft'. The following morning it was forty-one at day break. In 
proceeding along this ridge we attained an elevation of 13,000 feet. Tin's 
part of the mountain was of course far above the zone of forest. It was 
however clothed with a luxuriant pasturage, richly enamelled with a thou- 
sand flowers, many of which were familiar to us as the production of Eu- 
rope. There was very little of rock visible; here and there a patcli of 
quartz of a dazzling white, and mistaken at a distance for snow. As the 
ridge rose, the shattered tables of gneiss were i?een to connect it with the 
granitic peaks of the snowy chain. Descending from this lofty ridge w'e 
reached D6dfi on the R6pin where we had ordered our supplies to bo 
collected. The village is inconsiderable, and consists of but a few houses.' 
It is chiefly remarkable as the residence of a petty marauder, who, before 
the establishment of the British authority, had contrived to make himself 
feared by his neighbours, on whom he levied contributions. Eroin Dtidfi, 
the route descended to the bed of the Uhpin, wliich we crossed by aSun^a 
of thirty-five feet in length, ascending thence to Kuara, a substantial village 
of about forty houses. The river was deep and rapid, and the mountains 
of great height. 

On the 28th, we proceeded to Jako, the last village which we w'ere to 
meet with on the southern face of the snow'y range. The path was upon the 
whole difficult; our rate of progress being little more than a mile an hour. 
Two miles from Pfijali or Kuara, we crossed tlie R6pin once more on 
a Saitga, forty-four feet long, and eleven feet above the water. It seemed, 
even at this advanced point, a large river and the current very strong. Af- 
ter crossing, the ascent continues steep for about a mile, where the Rupin 
receives another stream called the Berar, an equal body of water, if it be not 
(as 1 thought) the greater. After this, there is a good deal of descent, and 
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tlien a level path along the river edge, to the foot of the 't'ankhl defile, tk 
very dilficnlt and steep ascent to the village, by what might he called a na- 
tural flight of steps. The village is not large, and the inhabitants appear- 
ed ill looking and dirty. Jl'hey have little cultivation, and depend chiefly 
on what they earn as the medium of intercourse between the people of 
Kanauwer and Chuiira, in the exchange which is continually made of their 
respective commodities. The filbert was met with in great abundance to-day. 

Beyond Jako, we were informed, no villages would be met with, till we 
should reach the inhabited country on the other side of the snowy range. 
It was therefore desirable to cross the pass if practicable in this day’s 
march. But it was found that the difliculties of the road, and the delay oc- 
casioned by the construction of a sanga, on which we crossed the Rfipin 
for the third time, did not permit such quick progress. The evening was 
far advanced before we had reached the river head, and as we had nowt 
attained an elevation at which fire-wood ceases to be procurable, it becamo 
necessary to halt at this place, which had also the advantage of aflbrding a 
degree of shelter to our followers in some eaves and overhanging rocks. 

The ilrst three miles being a descent to the river bed, was an extremely 
bad i)a(h with a good deal of ditlicult descent. Here we were delayed by 
the construction of the sanga. The river was rapi«l and wide, and though 
fordable, yet it was with diffictilty, and only by the united cfl’orts of three 
or four men in a knot, that the current couhl be stemmed. The tempe- 
rature of the water was so low as 43® and this added to the difficulty ; 
after a delay of nearly three hours, we were enabled to proceed. The path 
continues rugged. An ascent arduous at first, afterwards easier, leads 
along the river bank, while the bed or valley opens a little. At the Sanga, 
the mountains approach each other so as to form a gorge, in which the ex- 
treme narrowness of the opening and the gigantic loftiness of the sides are 
very striking. Some idea of the place may be formed from the elevation 
of the almost oyerbanging crag, taken from the bed of the river, and found 
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lo be 72«. Snow beds of some extent were now met with, shewing we were 
approaching the pass, and the frequent occurrence of the black and red 
currant, with the birch, indicated an elevation very near the limit of forest, 
and consequently led us to believe that the river head (judging from ana- 
logy) could not be far. We had now proceeded six miles and three quarters, 
of which the last mile or two had been in the river bed, and the path rather 
easier: an immense mass of frozen snow which appeared to have fallen into 
the river, and which was perfectly compact like rock, and not less than fif- 
ty feet thick, hero excited our attention : the stream had undermined it, 
and forced for itself a passage, but the superincumbent mass was not the 
less firm or the more likely to give way : a little beyond tliis snow bed the 
path proceeds along a level piece of considerable width, agreeably shaded 
by birch trees ; while the surrounding mountain masses, rising into turret- 
like peaks, with sides of a mural steepnesjS, and bare, except where a nar- 
row ledge affords nourishment to a few hardy creepers or mosses, and the 
whole crowned with eternal snows, presented a picture, wliich though 
naked and desolate, was by no means devoid of interest. Hence, tlie path 
is open, and presents few difficulties, occasionally leading over frozen ava- 
lanches, and along the river edge, which here spreads itself through this 
little valley, meandering with a placid current over a sandy bed. Our ex- 
pectations of accomplishing the passage of the range, were strengthened a 
good deal by our meeting here a party from the village of Durgaon, on the 
T'onsc, who were returning with salt from Kamrfi in Kanawer. 1 hey ha<l 
crossed the pass about noon, and reported the old snow sufficiently firm, 
but the preceding day’s fall, which was from two to three feet deep, was by 
no means so. The salt was carried on sheep, which are, in the upper moun- 
tains, universally employed for this purpose; each carries about five seers, 
and the load, being divided, is fastened on each side, to a little saddle or 
broad girth that passes round the body, and prevents its incumbering the 
animal or retarding its progress. Loaded in this manner they will, if the 
road be good, make marches of ten miles a day and keep in good conditi- 
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on, but then it is (o be noted that the hill pasturage is excellent, and im- 
proves in luxiiriuuce the greater the elevation, short of perpetual snow. 

c 

Towards sunset we reached the limit of forest, which made its last ex- 
piring effort in the production of a few stunted creepers of the Hhododen- 
dron genus. The elevation of the place %vas 1 1,281 feet above the sea, which 
may therefore bo considered as the height of this limit : several caves, or 
overhanging rocks, capable of affording shelter to our followers, induced 
us to halt here, the evening being far advanced and no firewood procurable 
a-head. The night was very cold, and in the morning the thermometer 
was down to 34o ; my companion shot here a imnal, which afforded us an 
excellent dinner. 

As we bad a long and fatiguing march before us, we thought it advisable 
to take some refreshment before setting out. Accordingly, it was near ten 
o’clock before we were fairly in motion. The narrow valley already des- 
cribed continues for a mile and a half further; the river broad but shallow, 
and having little current. Fragments of every size, and of every kind of gra- 
nite or gneiss, were strewed about ; amongst them, some very brilliant, if not 
beautiful, specimens were observed, in which the plates of mica were of an 
unusual size. The valley was terminated by the ridge, apparently, of the 
Himalaya itself, rising in front of us, from the face of whidi, the river ap- 
peared to issue in a noble cataract of two falls from 100 to 120 feet each. 
We ascended by a winding path to the head of these falls, which were sup- 
plied by the partial melting of the vast mass of snow that filled the com- 
l)ass of the eye on whicliever side it was tfirected. We were now at the 
immediate foot of this range, and all before us, to the very summit, was 
snow. The lirst part of our progress up this steep ascent, was little im- 
peded by it ; it was scanty though soft. As we advanced, it increased in 
qu'^tity though not immediately in firmness; the ascent continued steep, 
and the fatigue was much uicreased by sinking. Here and there in this 
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immense wildferness, aturreUikepeak was observed to break the unvarying 
whiteness of the picture, its wall-like sides denying tlie snow to rest upon 
them, though presenting, occasionally a ledge on which a few birds that 
flitted about might alight ; these turret-like masses gave a peculiar character 
to the scene. As we advanced nearer the summit of the pass, the assent be- 
came less severe, though the fatigue was still great, owing to the softness of 
the snow, in which we repeatedly sunk up to the middle. 

The day was now far advanced, though we had proceeded but five miles ; 

long and weary way yet remained; and such was the exhaustion occasi- 
oned by the repeated sinking in the snow, that it is probable we should 
not have arrived in any reasonable time, but for a little refi eshment which 
we had with us. At this great elevation, the simplest motion, the mere 
raising the hand, occasions fatigue, accompanied with a hurried breathing 
that is very distressing. Even when perfectly still, this latter afiection is 
felt, caused, it has appeared tome, by a sense of siiflbcation, or rather, by a 
want of sufficient air. The servants and hill followers began to be alarmed 
at the length of way, seeing no immediate termination of the wintry hor- 
rors that surrounded them. To add to our |>erplexity, the sky became 
overcast, black clouds collected overhead, and at one time I even thought 
I felt a flake of snow, descend upon my outstretched hand. 

A fall of snow, if at all heavy, would at this period of our progress, have 
been the destruction of probably half our followers, fatigued and dispirited 
as they were, and having five or six miles of snow to surmount x' hether 
they went on or turned back. Fortunately the alarm proved a false one ; 
but the clouds continuing to collect and darken overhead, induced us to 
use the utmost expedition, that, if possible, we might reach the other side of 
the pass before a change of weather should take place ; towards evening 
we discovered the summit rising in a wall of snow to the height of about 
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000 feet. To surmount this ascent required the most arduous exertion, 
and we floundered about till nearly exhausted, in a soft acclivity of snow, 
lying: at an angle of about SO®. In time however, we reached the crest of the 
Cimas Pass, extremely fatigued, and not a little pleased in thinking we 
had no more ascent before us. 

A long and dreary way, however, yet remained : as far as the eye could 
reach, a dismal expanse of snow met our view ; the sun too was nearly 
set, and the temperature sensibly decreasing ; except my companion and 
myself, with one or two servants, none had yet reached the crest of the pass : 
most of the hill carriers had indeed arrived at the foot of it, but there they 
stood with despairing countenances alike unwilling and unable to ascend 
the lofty scarp which still remained to be suAnounted. A report, too, was 
brought ns, that one of them was taken iU, and was unable to proceed. It 
became therefore necessary to abandon the baggage, as giving the only 
chance of our followers getting over their difficulties before night fall. It 
.was not without some trouble we could get them to understand this mea> 
sure, so that it was nearly dark before they were fairly across. The moon 
rose, however, nearly full, and her light, reflected from the expanse of snow, 
left little fear of our mistaking our way. The snow too was sufficiently 
hard to render the footing more firm than it had been in the former part of 
the journey, and being a descent the whole way, there was no cause what- 
ever for apprehension or dismay ; the people were however not the less 
alarmed, some sat down and cried, others were prevented from lying 
down in the snow only by threats, and all, with very few exceptions, looked 
frightened in no small degree. Those who gave least trouble were the 
Gorkha sepoys, and Musselman servants, from the plains. The lower 
mountaineers from Jounsar, even though rid of their loads, were not to be 
encouraged. About eight at night we began to lose the snow, and present- 
ly after came to some overhanging rocks, capable of sheltering our follow- 
ers in case of a change of weather. 

A few stunted bushes of dog briar, the only fuel, served to restore sonae 
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animation to tBe people : on enquiry, we found, that three men were still 
behind. An intelligent non-commissioned officer, accompanied by some 
of the people from the village Jako, was ordered to return to the pass next 
morning and seek for them ; they were found on a rock in the snow, but 
on thfs side of the pass, and it appeared that they had been much alarmed 
at the idea of passing the night in such a place, and not a little rejoiced to 
see the people 1 had sent for them. They came in in good time, and with- 
out having suffered any ill effects from the exposure to the cold. Consider^ 
ing the great length of way we had come over snow, it was very satisfac- 
tory to find, that amongst so many only one had suffered, owing to the care 
which had been taken to make them provide themselves with blankets, 
stockings, and shades for the eyes. This one man had neglected to defend 
his eyes from the glare, which, reflected from the snow in so pure and thin 
an atmosphere, is very great ; the consequence was, that he was perfectly 
blind, for a day or two ; after which he gradually recovered the use of his 
eyes. 

As by far the greatest part of our baggage was still on the south side of 
the pass, it was necessary to think of some means of getting it up. On pro- 
mising a rupee for each load that should be recovered, the carriers set off 
in high spirits, and in the course of the day every tiling was brought in. 
The day was fine, and we had an opportunity of looking about us and ad- 
miring the scene ; a scanty pasturage, on which a few herds of yaks were 
seen grazing, and some bushes of the dog briar, were all that we saw in 
the shape of vegetation. The place we were encamped on, called Nura 
fiassa, is on the left bank of a stream which has its rise in the snows of the 
pass we had just crossed j it runs about north, or little east of north, to 
join the Baspa nearly opposite Sangla. Above or around us, nothing was 
seen but huge peaks capped with snow, the lower limit of which was not 
many feet above our camp. Although the elevation did not much exceed 
13,(1|00 feet, so greit was the cold even at this season of the year, that all 
the streams were fro2en« and during the evening a heavy fall of snow came 
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on, and gave us an opportunity of congratulating each other that we had not 
deferred the passage of the range. This snow storm interrupted a trip we 
had contemplated making to revisit the pass, and which we put into exe- 
cution the following morning. We found the distance about four miles^and a. 
half, which occupied us three hours, being continued ascent and rather 

steep latterly. 

Undisturbed by anxiety, we now found ourselves with sufficient leisure to 
observe and to enjoy this singular scene. Seated on this primaeval ridge, which 
at a distance had been so often the subject of admiration and wonder, it still 
seemed a matter of surprize to us how we had reached such a spot. Around 
us, and rising from the platform on which we stood, were seen many of 
those peaks which form such conspicuous objects from the plains: though 
elevated nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, we still looked up to those stu- 
pendous structures before wliuoo owpciioi Height the Andes themselves sink 
into inferiority. Their nearness and consequent great apparent magnitude, 
the idea that we were now close to objects so often viewed from great dis- 
tances, and which had .so often exercised conjecture ; these and a thousand 
other circumstances gave an interest to the scene, that it is difficult to com- 
municate by any description. On every side a vast expanse of snow met the 
view, the eternal abode of wintry horrors, where the animal and vegetable 
creation are alike oppressed, and nothing is seen but barrenness and deso- 
lation ; conjecture is lost in attempting to fix the extent, the depth, or the 
duration of these snows, which belong to a chain at once the highest and 
the most extensive in the world. 

As viewed from this spot, the Himalaya is far from being a regular ridge, 
or single series of peaks; they are seen in every direction, rising up from 
amidst the wilderness of snow that extends many miles in breadth. Look- 
ing to the north, the eye traces the stream, on the banks of which our camp 
lay, to its junction with the Baspa, not that the actual waters of either are 
seen, for they lie far too low for the eye to detect them, but the general run 
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and junction of the two vallies is distinguishable. JBeyond the Ba|^)a, 
again, appear peaks still higher than those of the ridge on which we slltod, 
from winch it seemed as if (he range here took a turn, the Baspa coming 
/rom the salient angle, and being shut in by an external or double ridge 
to the southward. It lias been thought by some, that the northern ridge is 
distinguished by the name of Kailas, while the southern retains that of Hi- 
malaya, but I have not myself observed any distinction of this kind, made 
by the mountaineers. It has rather appeared to me, that they, as well as 
the people of the plains, call every high place by the term Kailas, and ap- 
ply it equally to the southern aa to the northern ridge. 

The snow on the pass we found perfectly hard, and having a most beau- 
tiful crystallized surface. This peculiarity of appearance 1 ha\c almost 
•always observed in snow that is situated above the limit of congelation. 
We endeavoured to guess at its depth, by sounding with our longest stitk.s, 
but, though assisted by the whole length of the arm up to the shouhler, 
we could not touch ground. Indeed as it is hardly to be supposed that 
this snow melts in any quantity to be com|)ared with what falls annually, 
it must be considered as the accumulation of ages. It is evident, notwitli- 
standing the elevation, that a small quantity does melt, for a thermometer 
hung close to the surface of the snow, the sun shining on it, rose above GC* : 
still the yearly supplies must greatly exceed the waste, so that we may, 
without hazarding an error, well suppose it on the increase. The thermo- 
meter in the shade was 37o, 

Towards noon we returned to Camp, and the following morning quitted 
this inhospitable spot. The thermometer at day-break was observed to be 
24“’; the ground was as hard as iron, and the streams and springs all fro- 
zen ; our path led down the glen, watered by the united Rakta .stream, of 
which the left bank, or that we traversed, had an easy declivity, occasionally 
div«ersified with small flats or level pieces of pasturage in which every pro- 
duction we saw reminded us strongly of Europe. The opposite bank was 
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•teep and rocky, sometimes clothed with dwarfish bushes, but oftener quit# 
bare ; four miles brought us once more within the verge of trees, soon after 
which we entered a noble deodar or pine forest, in which we observed 

If 

some productions of uncommon size and beauty ; very little below this 
point, we found wheat and barley almost ready to be cut. The fields were 
divided and marked out by what are called stone hedges, and there were 
small huts flat-roofed for the accommodation of those who had to watch or 
cut the grain, the village itself (Sangla) being still at a considerable dis* 
tance. Six miles and a half from our camp, we emerged from the forest, 
where a scene, beautiful and picturesque in a high degree, presented itself 
to our view, a broad and rather swift river watered a fertile and green val- 
ley of considerable width. On this side, were seen immense forests down 
to the very edge of the water ; on that, the more open and well contrasted 
appearance of successive table lands rising from the river bed, cultivated, 
and their borders shaded by poplars and willows, while in the middle of 
two of the largest, the eye rested on two substantial villages, containing each 
not less than eighty houses ; below, every thing was green and smiling, but 
as the eye rose, it once more encountered the black and naked rocks, and, 
still higher, the eternal snows of the frost bound Himalaya. We crossed 
the Baspa, the river above noticed, on a well boarded and railed sang.*) 
ninety-one feet in length, and took up our quarters in the nearer of the two 
villages, Sangla. The distance was seven miles and three quarters, thd 
whole a considerable, though not steep, descent. 

We were now in Kan4wer, a purgunnah of the mountain state Bissahir. 
Previously to entering into any detail of our journey over this new ground, 
it may be proper to throw together a few particulars, which though the re- 
sult of the journey, and consequently not in order here, strictly speaking, 
may yet render what follou's more intelligible. 


Kan&wer comprehends the valley of the Setlej and its principal feeders, 
from lat. 31® 0.0', long. 77®47,'ito lat. 31® 51', long. 78® 42': on the north and 
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east it is conterminous with the Chinese possessions, and on the west with 
the Tartar purgnnnah of Hangareng, also subject to Bissahir, witli Tiatlak, 
and with Khllti, a mountain state situate on the right bank of the Sotlej, 
and now subject to Runjeet Sinh. It may be said to be entirely within the 
Himalaya range, though extending from north to south forty-lliree miles; 
for, on the south, it has the ridge that had been crossed, the peaks of which 
have an elevation of from 19 to 21,000 feet, w hile to the north of it is seen 
the Purkyul ridge, the highest peak of which is near 22,060 feet high. The 
villages are not numerous, but they are some of them more substantial than 
are generally seen in the mountains. Ktinam and Sungnam are two of the 
largest, and contain about a hundred families each. The houses are built of 
hewn stone, with occasional layers of the Deodar pine, which at the corners 
are fastened with wooden keys. The roofs in the lower part of Kandwer 
are sloping, and formed of shingles; in the upper part, where violent winds 
prevail, they are flat and covered with earth; the former are generally two 
stories high, sometimes three and even four, with a balcony on one or two 
sides, in the latter they are seldom more than one. Still farther north of it 
is Lari, in Ladak ; the houses are built of unbumt bricks ; the climate being 
such that little rain or even snow ever falls. 

Some of the villages are situated in the immediate valley of the river ; 
many in the glens watered by the large feeders which derive their sii|)- 
plies from the snows of the Himalaya; their elevation is generally from 0 to 
9000 feet, though some are much below and otlicrs much above this esti- 
mate. The soil appears to be totally different from that of the southern 
mountain provinces. The grape cannot be naturalized by any efforts or any 
care out of Kandwer (within the mountains I mean;} the Neoza pine, the 
needs of which are excellent and form a valuable article of export, is not 
to be found beyond the limits of this tract. The turnip too attains a per- 
fection in Kan4wer which it wants elsewhere ; and the apples are alone 
^ose, within the circuit of the mountains, worthy of a comparison with the 
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same fruit in Enji^land. Of grains they have the usual varieties, most of 
which arc mentioned by Mr. Moorcroft. Wheat, barley, chenua, paphro, 
ora; of tliese llie latter is valuable for its hardiness, flourishing in climates 
where no other grain will live. Barley is found at great elevations also. 
Of wheat they do not appear to have much. 

Tlie people of Kauawer arc tall and rather handsome, with e,vpressivc 
countenances ; they are not, however, so fair as I should have expected to 
find them in so cold a climate. Their manners are good ; they are open 
and coininiinicative without being deficient in respect. They are almost all 
traders, and consequently great travellers, visiting Lcli, Garn, and the other 
marts, chiefly for salt and wool. Their exports are grain, much of which 
they receive from the lower mountains, raisins, neozas, iron, and broad 
cloth, which they obtain at Kotgefh, &c. They possess a degree of wealth 
and consequence which no other mountaia tribe has attained to ; tlieir lan- 
guage is essentially different from that of the Tartars, and has even no affi- 
nity with tijc other mountain dialects ; whether it be related to any of the 
dialects of the south is a point on which 1 ana^imablc to offer any opinion. 

The Rocks of Kanfiwer are those of the snowy chain : a large river like 
the Setlej, penetrating through this chain and with its numerous feeders 
laying bare the order and varieties of its parts, and displaying so clearly 
their structure, oflers a field for research which promises to repay any Geo- 
logist who shall devote his exclusive attention to it. My duty as Surveyor 
left me little lime for attending to these matters, even if my acquaintance 
with the subject had fitted me for the enquiry. Such obvious appearances as 
must strike the most unobserving 1 may mention. On the pass we had cross- 
ed, the only rock is a blackish gneiss of a fine gi’ain, and imperfectly lami- 
nated. In the bed of the Baspa, rolled pieces of granite of every variety are 
to be met with; and in the journey upwards, granite occurs frequently, as 
also gneiss, quartz, and clay and mica slate. At Murang the granite is ex- 
changed for clay slate, which continues for a considerable distance, and to 
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a gi’eat elevation (13,000.) In the bed of the river where this change takes 
place, mica slate of a dark brown color and horny structure is mot •with 
ill large massc.s, and quartz also, both semi-crystallized and perfectly so. The 
clay slate, which continues from Murang through varying levels, is ex- 
changed for granite again at Dabling, and this further on, for a very fine 
grained and imperfectly marked gneiss of a blueish grey colour. To (lie 
north of Sliipki and in the Tartar Purgimnah of Hangarang, the mountains 
arc of a rounded form and apparently composed of clay slate. The speci- 
mens which I have the honor to lay before the Society, may perhaps enable 
some Mineralogist to give a more correct and detailed account of tliis matter. 

Kandwer is divided into several Purgunnahs, but they arc too minute 
to be worth particularizing. The upper part is divided into two, Siia and 
Tfikba, tlie latter of which is again subdivided into upjier and lower. SUa 
or Suang, extends along the right bank of the Setlej, and Tukbu along 
the left, that is the upiier Tfikba ; the lower comprehends the valley of the 
Baspa, and contains the following villages ; 


Kainrfi or Mohni, about 
Singla, ' „ - - 

Chilkul, - 

Kakchan, - - - - 

Barsijii, - - - 


- 70 or 80 Houses. 

- 70 or 80 ditto. 

- 4 ditto. 

- 2 ditto. 

> 1 ditto. 


The last three are towards the head of the river ; Chilkul being three 
days inarch of about seven miles each ; Rakchan about seven miles, and 
Barsini about three miles, or two and a half, iherc is a pass beyond cliil* 
kul, to NUang, on the Jdranbbi, (a place 1 visited in August, 1818,) bf 
a route leading up the river bed. A man of the Chilkul village, was 
pointed out to me who had traversed this pass, he described it as present- 
ing a series of difficulties of the worst kind. He travelled four days (from 
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Chilkul) before lie reached the head of the river, thence ascending the pass 
he had tliree day’s snow, and lastly two of descent to Mhkba on the 
Bliagirathi; from Mukba to Nilang, his route coincided with mine. Nilang 
they also call Chfingsa, which they say is the Tartar name. 

Salt is in these mountains the great incentive to discovery ; it is the want 
of this necessary that induces them to undertake journies of great length 
and privation, and it is in search of it, and with the view of shortening as 
much as possible the route, or of obtaining it cheaper, that these people 
continually attempt what may be called voyages of discovery. From Ni- 
lang they could of course obtain it, did not the difliculties of the road pre- 
sent obstacles in the way of a frequent communication, besides which the 
people of that village charge more than those of others. At present this 
part of Kanawer receives its salt from the Tartar villages of Stang and 
Bekar, situated on the Setlej, below Chfiprang. There are two routes to 
tliese villages, the one by Shipki is long but presenting no extraordinary 
difliculties, and having a succession of villages the whole way ; the other is 
a shorter route, but the difficulties are said to be very great. In this case 
they go up but half-way towards Shipki, and strike off towards the right or 
east, leaving the bed of the Setlej, and crossing the main range of the Hi- 
malaya they descend on the other side again into its bed. tJh&prang is re- 
presented to be but six days Journey (for loaded sheep) from Shipki ; from 
Nilang they represent it but eight ; the nature of the road from Nilang to 
Chaprang they describe as excellent, and passable for horses the whole way. 

A lew miles below Sangla, the Baspa river joins the Setlej. Our route 
crossed the high ridge, which runs down as a ramification from the snowy 
chain towards the point of confluence. The ascent begins about three 
miles from the village, which is the length in this direction of the cultivated 
table land already noticed ; at this termination of the flat, the river as- 
sumes a new character, and the appearance of its channel is precisely as 
though it had, after rising to a great height, broken through a natural or 
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casual barrier that had obstructed its course. A ledge of rooks is still 
seen to extend across the valley, with the exception of the narrou' outlet, 
, through w hicl^ this hitherto smooth and placid river precipitates itself in a 
body of foam down a precipice of about fifty feet, and thence is seen to 
wind its way under the usual appearance of a rapid though obstructed tor- 
rent. With the immediate bed, the river valley also alters, from a consider- 
able w idth with sloping sides, to a narrow steep gorge of great depth. A long 
the whole line of path which gradually ascends to the limit of snow, about 
14 or 15,000 feet you look down upon the Baspa, a fearful depth below. 
The whole of this part of the distance is extremely fatiguing, tlie path 
occasionally bad, and not seldom dangerous. HArang ki (ilifiti is the 
name of the highest point ; it is the corner crest of the range rising above the 
confluence of the Baspa and 8etlej. From thence the descent is easy 
through a* pleasant forest of pines, amongst which 1 observed a species new 
to me producing a cone, the seeds of which form an article of export, being 
eaten as almonds ; they are called Neozas. The species is, 1 believe, new' 
to our European Botanists and the trivial name givem by Dr. Gi»van is 
derived from the name of its seeds. 

From Harang GhAti, the view was tolerably extensive up and down the 
Setlej. It would have been grand but for the clouds, which seemed to 
have established themselves permanently on the snowy range, throwing 
down showers of snow which occasionally descended even to our level. 
The appearance of the mountains in the valley of Setlej is striking, almost 
bare, except where a strip of forest, here and there, forms an exception. 
Rising into snow clad pinnacles, they present a picture of barren desola- 
tion, and wintry horrors unmitigated, but for the casual intervention of a 
ullage which occasionally strikes the eye, and adds to the wonder that the 
scenery excites. All around in every direction rise snow bound rangei^nd 
peaks in endkss confusion, while their slopes, consisting of little more than 
bare rock, scarcely offer a more inviting rest to the eye than their shattered 
and rugged crests, the abode of eternal snows. This picture, which how- 
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ever mav liave derived some of its sombre coloring from the cheerless na- 
ture of the day, I could not avoid contrasting with the picturesque and 
cultivated valley of the Baspa. 

Our next march was to Pliari, the patrimonial village of Fikam Das, the 
"NVazir, as the movmtaineers style him, of the Raja of Bissahir. It is situa- 
ted ill the bed of the Setlej to which the path gradually descends, not how- 
ever M'ithout passing some very frightful places in which you overlook the 
river from a heiglvt of 4000 feet, the bank or mountain side appearing of a 
wall-Hke steepness. These places ai'e all made more secure by the erec- 
tion of a parapet to conceal from the passenger the naked and frightful deptli 
of the precipice, wJiich without such a cover would be sufficient to shake 
the steadiest nerves. We passed through Baring, a large village, in which 
we were agreeably surprized to sec luxuriant vineyards ; we found the 
grapes of an excellent quality and still better at Puari, and there is no 
doubt that from such fruit a very good wine might be made. Indeed, a 
fermented liquor is manufactured by these people from their grapes, but in 
sucli a rmle way and by so uncleanly a process, as to bear little resemblance' 
to wine, either in llavor, color, or transparency : they distil a spirit from 
the liusks and stalks. Tlic wild grape was met with to-day ; it is said to be 
qumpion.* 

At Piiari, the Setlej is comparatively smooth and placid, and has a 
considerable wi<itli. There was formerly a bridge across it, similar to that 
at Wandipur in Tibet of which Captain Turner gives a view in his work. 
At present only the abutting or end pieces remain, but it w^as intended to 
repair it. The village contains about twenty or thirty houses of two to four 
stories, chiefly built of pine wood. There is a tolerable piece of level ground 
wjiii# is well cultivated ; it is covered with vines and corn, besides some 
fields of excellent turnips, a vegetable which has attained perfection in 
Kanfiwer. TJie elevation of this village was found to be 6008 feet above the 
level of the sea, and jlhe river is not eaore than 200 feet below it. The dis-^ 
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tance from Mcbar was nine miles and three quarters, and time of tiavellin^' 
six hours and ten minutes. 

• 

On account of the deficiency of supplies at the regular stage the next 
march was a short one, of four miles and three quarters to I’firhfini. 'J'lie 
grapes were particularly fine at this tillage also, and in great ahumlance. 
The seyalia, or headman, was very intelligent, and communiculed to us tlie 
following particulars. His people were in the habit of visiting (hiru for 
Byangi wool. They took for barter, iron wrought and nnwroughf, (the 
former including horse shoes, swords and matchlocks,) tobacco and raisins. 
The matchlocks and' swords were im[)orted from the plains ; the other arti- 
cles were the produce of Kandwer. Tliey receive wool, salt, and a few 
goats and sheep. The Tartars he describes as a nation of shepherds, liv ing 
in tentsi Tlie name of theddru Purgnnnah is Tokho; of the country Ciun- 
gri xMajika, of the people Zar or Jar. fidni is only frequented, he says, by 
the shepherds daring the season of the rains, when the pasturage is good, 
at which time are stationed there two officers of Usang and two hundred 
soldiers ; at other seasons they remove to such places as aftbrd tlie host 
pasturage. The names of the Purgunnalis, most famous for the wool, arc, 
Sagtad, Bamtad, Majin, SQdfir, Chantaling, Mapang. Gdru, he staled 
to be fil'leen days journey hence. At Nilang, on the Jdhnavi is a mine of 
lead wliich is productive. From thence, Chiiprang on the Setlej issi,x days 
journey. A party of Kandweris visited Nilang on a plundering excursion, 
but tliey went by (he route of the Baspa, crossing a very liigh ridge in 
which for three days they travelled over snow. Thence descending they 
reached Mukha on the Bhagirathi; two men of the party died owing to the 
severity of the cold. 

Pdrbfini is rather a large village, the houses are built of hewn stonel^vith 
layers of Deodar ; the roofs flat and covered with earth. The night was 
cloudy, and on looking out in the morning, we were surfirised to see every 
thing quite white; a fall of snow had taken place during the night, but it 
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disappeared long before noon. Tire elevation of this spot was 7,3J8 feet 
above the sea. 

< 

To Raba, was a distance of seven miles and three quarters, which occupi- 
ed IIS four hours and a qqarter. The path was the usual succession of steep 
ascents and precipitous, and narrow ledges overlooking, from an amazing 
height, the river, the depression of which was observed 41®. Near Raba, 
■we found the rocks felspar, which in many places was ip a state of decom- 
position ; in general, and where not Qtherwise noticed, granite and gneiss 
are the prevailing rocks. We found here, as usual, excellent grapes, and the 
tops of (lie houses were covered with them spread out to dry for exportati- 
on. The vineyards were very extensive, and their.produce very fine and 
luxuriant. During the evening much rain fell and the night was cloudy, but 
there was no snow, although the elevation was 7540 feet. 

After leaving Raba, the path gradually descends to the bed of the river 
which is Iiere of considerable width, at first rugged and diflicult, over huge 
rocks, and latterly along an even and level flat ; thence it ascends through 
rich vineyards to Rispa, a large village, the distance from Raba being five 
miles and a half. Beyond Rispa it continues high above the river bed, but 
presenting no difliculties, except tlie steep and almost perpendicular descent 
to the Tedang river, which here joins the Setlej, and which is shut in by 
mountains of great magnitude apd wall-like steepness. We crossed it on 
a sanga immediately above its confluence. The width was forty-two feet 
ami the depth and rapidity of the current considerable. The Setlej ap- 
pears here witli rather a smooth/current and the bed is expanded , It is a large 
body of water, even at this depth within the snowy chain, and to form an 
idea from its size its source must be distant. We saw hero some very beau- 
tifu.|||nasscs of gneiss of a corneous fracture the appearance was that of a 
paste containing bfack prismatic crystals. There was much quartz of a 
oemi-crystallized appearance bqt we saw.no perfect crystals. We had now 
come within sight of Murang, a division of six hamlets spread out on the 
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opposite side of the glen. The names of these hamlets are, Gramang, Kar, 
Jang, Shabeng. Korba, Thuaring, and Kwakba. We passed through Shabeng^ 
along the edge of a small canal aqueduct pleasantly shaded by poplars, the 
vicinage adorned with luxuriant vineyards, here and there a neat hut peep* 
ing out from the freshness of the cool shade, rendered doubly grateful to us 
from the heat and dust we had endured in a twelve-mile stage occupying us 
fiom nine o clock till sunset. The appearance of this place, green and luxu* 
riant, contrasted well with the surrounding barrenness: below rolled pla- 
cidly the deep waters of the Setlej ; a castle situated on an insulated rock 
overlooked them, while the lofty peaks of the Jlaldang cluster clothed in 
snows crowned the whole, and finished a picture peculiar in itself, and deriv-t 
ing additional interest from the unexpected manner in which it stood forth 
embodied to our eye, 

We encamped in Karjang, and immediately received a visit from the 
Zemindars, including the Lama with his attendants. This was the first vil- 
lage where we found the Tartar language and superstitions prevail. Hither- 
to we had been accustomed to brahmins, (of a degenerate race, no doubt,) 
but ^till Hindus, but here we had tlie worship of Budh fairly established. 
The Lama who resides here is considered the head of that sect; ho was an 
intelligent man, and spoke Hindustani tolerably well. He shewed us some 
books, in which we recognized the printed or stamped character of the 
Thibetians, but we regretted we had so little time (having arrived late) to 
examine them more minutely, and obtain some information relative to their 
religious opinions and ceremonies, admitted that the snowy peaks were 
objects of great reverence ; in fact he seemed to believe in a genius pf the 
Himalaya whom he considered as entitled to worship. H^ called those 
peaks Kaitas that rise immediately from the village, and which constitute 
the Raldang cluster, (visible from Saharanpur.) They are on the lefighank 
of the river, and are of great elevation ; I consider them to denote, in this 
^usu'ter, the position and direction of tlie chain, one of tfient, Raldang,' is a 
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point fixod l>y trigonometrical operations, in latitude 31® 29' 22"^ and 
longitude 70® 21' 44"; its height above the sea is 21,251 feet. We regretted 
much tliat the arrangements made for the supplies of our numerous follow- 
ers did not allow us to halt here. We could have been well contented to 
have taken a day’s rest in so agreeable a spot; and besides this object, we 
should have been well pleased to have cultivated a closer acquaintance with 
our friend the Lama, who seemed both intelligent and communicative. We 
had however no choice, and at ten o’clock quitted Murang. 


We left Murang at ten o’clock : the first two miles is a steep ascent up the 
mountain on the declivity of which it is situated. On reaching the crest 
of the ridge, we met traders belonging to the village returning from Mfijan, 
a district of Mahfi Chin,* with eighty goat, sheep, and ass loads of by- 
angi wool. They had a small shawl goat also with them, and we observed 
both in this animal and a kid of the same breed (which we had received 
in a present at Puari) the shawl wool proper lying under its outer and 
usual coat of hair: a dog too, of Tartar breed, accompanied tliern, in size 
and appearance a good deal resembling a Newfoundland dog. They had 
been three months absent, and seven of their sheep had died on the road, 
a duty of two pice per load was collected from them at Ritang, where a 
Chinese Sirdar resides. We had a long journey before us, and were not 
a little sorry we could not stop to have some conversation with them; but 
it was now neai: noon, and we were obliged to push on. We met with the 
gooseberry here in great plenty, though small and acid, a male yak.f kept 
for breeding, was seen grazing here. In Kandwer they cannot keep up the 
breed pure, the animal degenerating, but a cross between it and the com- 
mon cow is reckoned by them superior to either. They are of great size 

• The Empire of China. 

I* Called by Captain Turner the bashj*tailed Ball of Thibet^ 
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and are used in agriculture; they call them Zu (the male) and Zemmu (the 
female). 

A little more ascent brought us to the summit of the Childing Kona 
Pass ; here we had an extensive view of the range, and some of the highest 
jjeaks appeared sufficiently near : to the north they were of less elevation, 
and some ranges were distinguished quite bare of snow. No forest however 
was seen, and their form or outline was rounded, without any of the sharp 
and shattered peaks of the Himalaya granite. The elevation of the pass 
is about I2,.38y feet above the sea. The ascent still continued ; tlie path 
leading through rocky defdes, or along the face of clay-slate acclivities, in 
which the fragments that formed the footing had all the looseness and mobi- 
lity of ashes. The last ascent was a flight of steps, cut in the rock to the 
summit of the Kherang pass, wliich judging by the depression of the one 

'V 

left behind (18®) must be about 1500 feet higher. This estimation of its ele- 
vation receives strength from the fact of our finding snow on it, and for se- 
veral hundred feet down, on the northern face. Hence to Nissang, the de- 
scent was continued and steep, but the ascent had been so severe and the 
path so bad, that it was already late, and we djd not arrive at the village 
till near seven o’clock, our followers all behind, and neither tent nor sup- 
plies up. We w ere so fatigued that w'e had little appetite, and, contenting 
ourselves with such fare as the village afforded, were glad to lie down and 
get some rest. The whole distance was eleven miles, 

Nissang is inhabited by sixteen Lamas. It is a poor and inconsiderable 
village, situated in a most bleak, barren, and desolate spot. It is on tho 
left bank of a stream, up the bed of which is a route to Stang and Beker, 
two villages on the Setlej, where these people frequently go for salt. The 
difficulties of the road are great, and the cold suffered, in passing a high 
fidge covered with snow, intense. 

The next village, called Dabling, was represented to be at so great a distanca 

T t » 
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a>heAd that it would be necessary to divide it into two stages, in wKich 
case we should be obliged to encamp half-way, and would requii'.e proi 
•visions for one day with us. Having made our arrangement? we left Nis- 
?ang at a quarter to seven, and stopped to breakfast at a quarter to nine^ 
at the last piece of water we were to meet for many miles. The descent 
from the village to the Tala Khir JNullah is steep but short. The ascent 
appeared at first difficult, if not impossible, on account of the seeming bare- 
ness and steepness of the mountain side. We however proceeded, climb- 
ing slowly up an acclivity of loose fragments, which latterly appeared td 
deviate more from the perpendicular, retiring from the face of the range, 
between high and projecting walls or cheeks that rose up on each side in 
tlireatening array. Every hundred yards we were compelled to take breath, 
and we did not reach the Geri P6g Pass till noon, a distance of five miles 
from Nissang. As the path ascended, it retired, and became less steep, 
and latterly •we saw some appearance of forest, particularly several species 
of juniper in full fruit. It was in fact the projecting crags I have already 
noticed that, concealing the route, had given us so exaggerated an idea of 
the difficulties ; they were however still great ; the ascent may be judged of 
by the depression of Nissang (240), and the elevation of the pass appeared 
by the theodolite to be the same as the Kherang Pass, crossed the preced- 
ing day. 

The path beyond this became frightfully bad, and frequently made mtf’ 
pause, familiar as 1 was with the difficulties of mountain roads. The 
loose fragments of every size, accumulated against the declivity of hard and 
bare clay slate mountains over which our track lay, equally threatened us 
from above and from below. Such was their mobility, that the wind was 
sufficient to detach them, and once set in motion, even one stone however 
■mall, was sufficient to bring down vollies upon us. Again, if the motioii 
began from below, it threatened to carry away the very ground on whiclt 
W'e trod, while nothing appeared to obstruct our progress down a do* 
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6cent of some tbousand feet to the river edge ; not a tree, shrub, or blade 
of grass, even the rocks, appeared little capable of affording a point of 
support, for they were loose and cnimhly and seemed to require but a 
touch to detach them. These difficulties continued for about a mile, after 
which we were much relieved to find matters improve, for a short dis- 
tance. The descent however gradually increased in steepness, leading 
down the left bank of the Tomba glen, in which we had new difficulties 
and dangers to contend with. To have a correct idea of these places it 
must be borne in mind, that at this time we w'ere proceeding along tlie de- 
clivity of the great snowy range : so lofty a range, it may be supposed, can- 
not rise from so low a level as the river has here, with the undeviating re- 
gularity compreliended in the terms slope or declivity ; on the contrary it 
is necessary to view the Himalaya mountains themselves, those eldest 
bom of creation, to estimate even approximately the gigantic scale on which 
the furrows or ravines formed by the numerous torrents that spring from their 
snows, intersect their sides. They indeed look to a spectator viewing them 
from above, like “the dark unfathomed bottomless abyss and it is not with- 
out awe he resolves “ to tempt them with wandering feet.” 

Of all those glens that I have yet seen, this 1 think challenges compa- 
rison, for its depth, the steepness of its sides, its total bareness, and the great 
heiglit to which the shattered peaks that crown it rise. From the lateral 
ridge, where the immediate descent commences, to the stream, is a distance 
of two miles and a quarter, of this a mile and a half presents no very great 
difficulties though the path is bad enough, but the last three quarters of a mile 
baffle description : at the first glance it seems impossible ever to reach the 
bottom, such is the steepness of this precipice, for it can be railed nothing 
else; a winding path however, requiring the utmost caution in traversing it, 
is at length discovered, and you go down a hard dry and steep terrace, sprink- 
led as it were with loose fragments of clay slate of every size. To aioid 
moving these is impossible; to shelter one’s self is equally so, and the only 
alternative for the people was to go in knots, with considerable intervals 
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and get over it as quick as possible. The crumbly and loose nature of 
the little gravel that covers it with the hardness of the subsoil, makes this 
place as dangerous as the other, for one false step or slip would precipi- 
tate one to the bottom. The last piece leads along the edge of a naked 
and steep precipice, the path being extremely narrow, and strewed as 
above described with a hard dry gravel. We got safe down however, al- 
though we had even then little cause for congratulation, for in the bed of the 
stream it was impossible to think of remaining. The cave in which the Mu- 
rang people had the last year sheltered themselves, had disappeared, and in- 
stead of it we beheld the fragments, of fallen peaks, the ruinous proofs of 
the vast power of the avalanche. The whole appearance of the place 
or ground, was insecure ; to look up towards the head of the glen gave no 
conhdence, for there you saw similar masses prepared for a similar de- 
scent. To ascend the other bank was then our only alternative, and our 
(letermination wqs hastened by the threatening appearance of the weather : 
a lowering gloom began to envelope the summits of the surrounding peaks, 
4ark clouds collected, and every symptom was discoverable of an approach- 
ing fall of snow. We therefore quickly made our determination, and com- 
menced a climb of about a quarter of a mile in which our hands and feet 
were equally employed* The path then got a little better, and we soon 
came to a more open place, where we thought there was less danger of be- 
ing overtaken by falling peaks. The whole distance was twelve miles and 
a quarter, an4 vve arrived at half past five, having quitted Nissang a little 
before seven. We had been very nearly ten hours on the road, and eight 
hours on foot, during which time we ascended and descended not less than 
7^000 feet. 


Our troubles were not yet at an end ; many of our people were behind ; 
jt was fast getting darjs, and we dreaded, lest not knowing the nature of 
road, they should attempt to descend to the bottom of the glen, in 
which case their destruction we knew was inevitable : all night long a con- 
llpued shouting was kept up frpm one side of the glen to the other, which 
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coming by intervals and in such a scene, had a singular effect. Fortunate- 
ly they were wise enough to listen to our prohibitions, and to halt on the 
other side. ]n4he morning they came in, and I was happy to find, notwith- 
standing the dangerous nature of the road, that there was no accident. 

Thermometer at 40o a temperature indicating considerable elevation. 
We set out a little before seven, but, in consequence of the fatiguing march- 
es of the two preceding days, did not deem it advisable to proceed more 
than six miles and a half, to Hopeha Wodar, a halting place (no village,) on 
the banks of a stream. Notwithstanding the early hour at which we set 
out and the comparative shortness of the stage we did not sit down to 
breakfast till 1 p. m. The path was in general good, and part of it was ex- 
cellent and passable for horses : I must except, however, the immediate 
descent to the bed of the stream where we encamped, which was almost 
equal to any thing we had yet seen in danger and difficulty. There was 
not however much of it. We found it very cold during the day, and a high 
wind served to render it still more uncomfortable. The appearance of the 
place was bleak, barren, and desolate. 

To Dabling, we found a distance of seven miles and a quarter, so that the 
whole route from Nissang to Dabling, in which rto village or habitation 
is met with, was twenty-six miles. These miles it is to be recollected are 
however estimated in rather a rough manner, and therefore 1 lay no great 
stress on this value of the distance t it is certain that it is not less than 
twenty. This path presents no difficulties but there is some steep ascent 
and descent. We observed granite in this march occupy the place of 
the clay slate which we have had from Murang, 1 may say. We passed 
the Pose or Namptu Sanga, a well constructed wooden bridge with rail- 
ings over the Sellej at Pose. The river has the appearance of having 
been obstructed by a barrier of rocks, through which it forces for itself a 
passive s on these rocks, which still narrow the stream, the bridge rests. 
This bridge, 1 believe, wants repairs, and as it is in the principal, and least 
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difficult route leading to or from Chinese Tartary, it woulil add faciKties, 
to the little trade these people have, were it repaired. We were not suffi- 
ciently near to speak positively as to its state, 

Dabling is more decidedly Tartar than either Murang or Nissang. The 
head-man, a Lama, came to pay his respects to us in a dress exactly similar 
to what is represented as the Chinese costume, his stockings were of woollen 
stuff, sewed, and ought rather from their shape, or want of shape, to have been 
called bags ; his shoes were exactly Chinese, the soles having a spherical 
shape. He wore also a Chinese skull cap, but the other people in the vil- 
lage went bare-headed, and wore long tails plaited. They were all rather 
fair, particularly the women who had a fine rosy colour. We were very 
much pleased with the appearance of the assembled village, and could 
hardly help thinking we had got on the high road to Pekin. The name of 
this old man was Lama Jting Jing;bewas a good humoured talkative man; 
and, as he was a traveller, we endeavoured to get some information from him ; 
hie shewed us a letter written in the Sinna character, from the grand Lama, 
sending him a sum of money to build temples, which he called Lahrang. He 
also shewed us a book in the Umma or printed character, in which w'ere a 
great number of paintings of theif deities, &c. neatly executed, hut without 
any idea of perspective or keeping. The book consisted of thick leaves 
not sewed together; the ground or colour of the leaf was blue, while the letters 
were yellow ; I was very anxious to obtain possession of it but 1 found no 
sum of money would tempt him to part with it : he told us he had been in 
the practice of visiting Ch^prang every year for byangi, wool, &c. The 
journey occupies nine days, or if a horseman travels, five. Under Chfiprang 
flows the Setlej, which the Kan^warls call Zaugti, the Tartars Liang Jing 
Kunpa or Kumpa, the latter word signifying river: it is not fordable evfn at 
Ghfi^rang ; indeed little falling bff can be percpivefl fifpm its size here. It is; 
crossed by a bridge of chains. From Ci)&prang,'Teslm Lumbn is, three 
months journey: Mansarovar is eighteen days journey from Shipki« a place 
^lyo atages a-head, and the boundary of our nmontain possessfonsi a hoi^ ' 
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man may however travel it in twelve days. Tliere are two routes, one by 
CbAprang along the river, the other by Garu, the distance is nearly equal, 
but in the first, villages are met with, in the latter few, or none. The laktf 
IVlapang he describes as either seven or four days journey in circumference 
according to the season, and he maintains, how much soever questioned, 
that four rivers originate from it: — 1. Tamja Kamjia flows throtigh Ussang } 
3. Mamja Kampa through Piirang ; 3. Lang Jing Kampa through Kaniwer} 
^nd 4. Sing Jing Kampa through Ladak. 

These he repeatedly asserted he had seen, and says that they proceed 
from the four opposite corners of the lake. It is very extraordinary what 
could be his motive for so pertinaciously asserting a fact of this kind, so 
completely contradicted by Mr. Moorcroft’s journey, and which no one can 
believe to be other than some legend of their sacred books. There is a se- 
cond lake, close to Mapang called Langa Cho ; it is smaller, but in the rainy 
season they unite and form but one. The Setlej he states proceeds from the 
great lake, and flows through the small one : a high peak called Gangri, and 
covered with snow, is much venerated by Hindus. 

To Namja, was a distance of eight miles and three quarters, time of tra- 
velling five hours and a half. The path is in general free from danger, and 
not very bad : a mile and a half from Dabling, we passed through Dfibling, a 
smaller village than the preceding. The gooseberry, rasberry, and dog-rose; 
the poplar, walnut, and apricot trees were observed. Beyond Dhbling, the 
path descends to tire river bed, along which it proceeds for some distance. 
We had here an opportunity of observing how little it appeared diminished 
in size, and of conjecturing the great distance of the source of so large a 
body of water. Tbe current was, comparatively speaking, smooth, and few 
rocks obstructed it; the mountains on our side had some slope, they were 
composed of granite and quite bare, on the other side they rose up in a wall, 
pr scarp, of two thousand feet from the very water edge. The strata had a 
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most curious and novel appearance, (at least to me ;) they we^e twisted an4 
waved, and a|jparently lifted up in different directions ; beyond this spot, 
we observed the river for nearly half a mile collected as in a great lake } 
the surface smooth enough to reflect the surrounding mountains as in a 
mirror: it then precipitates itself down a step of rocks with all the foam 
and impetuosity of a cataract ; tlie fall is however not great, perhaps about 
three or four feet. The river bed is of a moderate width, and here and there 
remains a level strand, of fifty to a hundred yards, along which the path, 
lies. In this level piece, we observed frequent cumuli, or heaps of stones ; 
they were built with some care, their length was various, their width abont 
three or four feet, and their height the same; on the top were thrown loose- 
ly a number of stones covered with inscriptions, or rather, I should say, with 
one inscription, for on examining and comparing them, it was perceived that 
they were all repetitions of the mysterious expression noticed by Captain 
Turner, Om maw nee put men hoong. The letters were in relief and exe- 
cuted with considerable neatness. 

Seven miles and a quarter from Dabling, we came to the confluence of 
a river of nearly equal size with the Setlej, but could not learn its proper 
name. The people called it Spiti Maksang. Spiti being the name of the 
Purgunnah it flows through, and Maksang signifying a river : the left branch, 
which is the largest, retains the name of Lang JingKampa, and is the proper 
Setle J. The Spiti appeared to flow here between two lofty walls of rock, 
and of great steepness : a small hamlet called Kap, of two houses, overlooks 
the confluence, and this is the highest place where the grape grows. There 
are no grapes at Dabling, but Dabling is considerably elevated above the 
river, though at Poi which is in the bed of the river, there are : the grapes of 
Kap are scarcely worth cultivating; they do not ripen properly, and are 
little better than the produce of tlie wild vine which is found in the lower 
part of Kankwer. 

. ) 

Nanoja is a village of about twtofy Houses. It is situated in amostbleaky 
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bnrren, aBd desolate spot; a few fields of corn and some apricot trees are all 
that shew the vicinity is that of a village ; the houses are, as always described, 
flat roofed, being covered with earth. From Murang, we had heard nothing 
but the Tartar language ; here it was in perfection, yet strange to say, the Se- 
yana or head-man’s name was Baliram. in appearance he was a complete 
Tartar, and though it is true he spoke Hindustani (for he acted as our in- 
terpreter,) yet it was most barbarously, and with a peculiar accent. He had 
been a great traveller, and we found him very communicative ; we deter- 
mined, as he was the only person we could find capable of acting as an in- 
terpreter, to make him accompany us to Shipki ; he told us tliat they trade 
witli Shipki, Meyang and Chdprang, for salt and wool ; that Chipraiig is 
nine days journey from Shipki and Mansarowar twenty ; on horseback, 
however, the former journey is performed in four or five days, and the latter 
4n twelve. Meyang is two days journey from Shipki, the Setlej being left 
to the right; few mountains about it, and a little beyond it is plain country. 
The country beyond Shipki is called, by the Kan&waris, .J6ng, by die Tar- 
t|ars, Qaldang Pa{)rang ; beyond it is Kamling, and then Gehna. 

Latsa is the residence of two officers of the Emperor of China, wlio re- 
ceive the revenue ; none of which goes to the grand Lama atTeshfi Lom- 
bd ; he is rather a priA than a raja or ruler, but in the former character 
he has great influence. Teshd Lombd is three months, and Latsa four 
months journey from Shipki. 

fn the evening we w-ere much amused with a dance to which these peo- 
ple invited us. I say dance rather than nach, for to the latter it had not the 
slightest resemblance. On this occasion, the performers were all women, 
but the munshi who accompanied us, and who had before visited the place, 
told ns the men frequently bore their part. They stood in a semicircle on 
one side of the room joining hands, and all singing in chorus, and kept time 
tf> their song, by swinging from one side to the other with one accord ; there 
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was no motion of the feet, but merely the body was allowed to sway about, 
first from right to left, and then back from left to right. This was however 
pronounced by the munshi, to be a very tame exhibition to .that in which 
both men and women joinetl ; but as we had no opportunity of witnessing 
this kind of dance, our account of it would be but imperfect. On this and 
other occasions, we noticed the Tartar women to be much fairer than any 
we had before seen. They had also rosy complexions that might emulate 
those of Europe, and their countenances, though possessing all the pecn* 
liar features of that race, yet exhibited a variety of character and expression 
which is not to be seen in Hindustan. The women of tiie lower mountains 
possess it also, but in a less degree, no doubt owing to the mixture of Tar- 
tar blood. 

From Namja, our next stage was Shipki, which we feared would be the 
limit to our travels in this quarter, although at Dabling and at Namja we 
were strongly assured that orders had been received to conduct us to G&ru. 
The road to Shipki was tolerably good, with the exception of one very steep 
and deep descent through a narrow defile, huge rocks, like buttresses or tow- 
ers, overhanging the path. It is called Lakongma, and is immediately above 
a stream called Uhpsang Thkbo, where travellers generally halt for refreshr 
ment; beyond this the ascent is severe, and con^Lued as far as Shipki La, 
the highest part of the route. Here we had a view up the valley of the 
Setlej (which suddenly widens) for fifteen or twenty miles, the course from 
the eastward. No sharp granite peaks were to be seen in that direction, 
but bare round clay slate mountains, with here and there a slight trace of 
snow; no forest in any direction. From this point, the. most northern the 
Setlej attains, the river bends off on each, side. To the north on the right 
bank rises up a cluster of snowy peaks, the highest of which is called P6rk- 
yfil ; its elevation must be upwards of 21,000 feet. The descent to the viV 
lage is easy; the whole distance from Namja is nine miles. 

On our arrival, we found the peoplo^assemblcd to deceive us; they formed 
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father a motley gronpe ; some were bare-headed, some wore caps with flat 
crowns ornamented with fringe ; some had tails which were plaited and de- 
scended to their heels ; others had their hair close cut ; some were dressed 
in the skin of the shawl goat, the wool inside ; others had a coat of red wool- 
len stuff, which they say is manufactured in the interior ; almost all wore, 
what seemed to ns, breeches and stockings ; the latter it is true were more 
like bags. Their shoes were quite Chinese-like, those already noticed at 
Dabling with round soles, such as to us appeared to be a matter of no little 
skill to walk in. In the girdle we observed stuck a double flageolet, on 
which they play, but it may be supposed very rudely. A steel tobacco 
pipe, a bunch of keys of curious fashion, and a steel set in brass to light their 
pipe. One man, and one only had a sword, in shape and size much like that 
which the Madras jugglers swallow; they seemed in general a good natured 
looking people, though not what would be called good-looking ; yet some 
of them had very expressive countenances. We observed a great deficiency 
of beard, though it was not totally wanting, except in a very few, and these 
had such smooth faces that we mistook them for women ; none of them had 
much, and we, as well as our Musselman servants, derived not a little credit 
from our superiority in this respect. The most remarkable feature about 
them was their excessive filth, to which we had seen nothing equal. As we 
were a little fatigued and rather hungry, we contented ourselves with this 
general survey, resolving the next day to satisfy our curiosity more fully. 

Thermometer in the morning 33° 5', a cold climate. We were now upon 
the threshold of the celestial empire, and though in part prepared for Tar- 
tar features and other peculiarities, we still fouiid much that was new and 
striking. The appearance of the place itself is singular in the extreme. 
To the westward rises a ridge covered with snow, and having an eleva- 
tion of 22^* ; several lofty peaks crown this ridge and these were entirely 
capped with snow. It extends round in a semicircle to the southward, 
from which it gradually falls off, and is finally lost in the lower and louiul- 
ish day slate raountdina whicU'arc seen to the eastward. In this duxe- 
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tion the view was open for fifteen or twenty miles, to which distance the^ 
Setlej was visible. No villages however “ embosomed soft in trees,” were 
there ; no forests, not even a bush, broke the uniformity gf the bai*e and 
brown acclivity which rose from the water’s edge to heights of 18 and 
19,000 feet. To the north was the high peak Purkyfil, belonging to the 
ridge which separates the two branches of the Setlej. flereall was rock, 
bare and steep precipices, with very little sno\y. This high ground, as far 
as we could judge, continued up to the north, so that we saw it endwise, 
and consequently only one or two peaks belonging to it. The village, con* 
sisting of six scattered hamlets, is spread out on the flat declivity of the 
first noticed ridge, which, frorq the top to the very bottom, appears to bp 
but one uniform scene of rocky barrenness, ejtcept where the industry of 
these people has fixed a few hardy productions, and, with not a little labor, 
brought some level patches into cultivation. A. hedge of gooseberry bush* 
es surrounded the fields in which we were encamped. A row of willows 
or oziers, which in the day afforded shade to our followers, were the only 
trees. In front of our tents ran a clear and rapid rivulet, at whicit might bp 
seen drinking the bushy-tailed yak; at ourdoorlay a flock of Tartar sheep, 
unrivalled for size and beauty as for fineness of wool. The shawl goat al- 
so was there, and the Tartar dog, having like tlie goat a fine wool under his 
coat of hair. The picture was completed by an assemblage of Hindustanis, 
Kan^waris, and Tartars, seated in groups; the contrast of whose dressej 
was scarcely less striking than that of their features and of their speech. 

On enquiring into the truth of the report of orders having arrived to conr 
fluct us to GAru, it proved (as I hjd conjectured) to have no foundati- 
on ; the people were however very civil, and the Seyana offered us a Nez- 
zer of one day’s provisions for all our followers. He agreed at the same 
time to furnish as much more gs we might require at a reasonable rate : 
flrewood, (which we supposed would prove a great difficulty,) was also fur- 
qisbed in abundance. When however we talked on the subject of our being 
ldlov|red to proceed opwald, they expressed great upwiflingness to admd it; 
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after Much debate, they declared that, though averse to our attempting such 
a measure without permission from the interior, yet they would not oppose 
our progress if we chose to insist upon it. They however proposed, that 
we should write to the Deba at G&ru, and halt five days for his answer ; 
that during those five days they would furnish us with provisions gratis, if 
we chose to decline paying for them, and that we should be bound by the 
answer either to proceed or return. To this proposal we willingly agreed, 
and two letters were written to the Deba requesting an interview, and ofw 
fering some presents. This letter was immediately dispatched by express. 
We were given to understand it would be conveyed by horsemen, reliefs of 
whom, were stationed, at each village. 

This discussion had assembled the whole village in or about our tents,' 
and we took advantage of the opportunity to put a few questions to them. 
Bali Ram Seyana, of Namja, was our interpreter, and he was assisted by 
a.munshi who understood a little of the Tartar language; they were so. 
exceedingly curious however themselves as to all they saw about us, that 
tliey would much rather have asked us questions than answered those we 
put to them. Amongst other things we learned the following particulars; 
Gfiru is the grand mart where the productions of Hindustan, of China,- 
and of Ladak, are collected. There is no town, the people living in tents. 
There are two stations, the Winter and the Summer, which are two days 
journey distant for a horseman ; the distance occupies seven or eight days 
on foot. The Deba alone has a house, but he has also his tent pitched 
on the top of it ; it is made of coarse cotton cloth, as are also those of 
the principal Beapfiris, but those of the Tartar Goatherds are formed of,.^ 
a blackish stuff, manufactured from the hair of the yak. At G^ru, little 
shawl wool is produced, but beyond Mansarower the flocks are numerous. 
Tangshfing and Meyshfing are the names of the places from which the 
greatest quantity is to be had. It is all brought in the first instance to 
Gfiro, whence the Ladak traders carry it away to Cashmir. It appears that' 
an arrangement has alyvays subsisted between the Latakis and the officer at 
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Gam, or rather between the two governments, for the Delia is relieved 
every seven years. The name of the present Deha is Karma Namdyang. 

• 

Leh or Le is the capital of La'dak. It is fifteen or sixteen days journey 
from Gkru, although on horseback it may be performed in five or six days. 
From Skalkar in Hangarang there is a nearer road which leads through 
the purgunnah of Spiti in I^adak. I,<eb is situated about north from Shipki, 
Ghru about east. 

In the afternoon we proceeded to look at the river, the distance of which 
was one mile and a half in a northerly direction. It is not fiirdable ; the 
depth being about six feet and the current rapid ; the width is sixty-seven 
feet. There is a jh^la, or suspension bridge, formed of ozier twigs ; it mea- 
sures 115 feet between the points of support. The descent was latterly steep 
and we found the difference of level as determined from boiling water 105fi 
feet, so that the river bed here has an elevation of 9107 fee^ above t^e sea. 

Thermometer as yesterday 33* 5'. A Tartar Beap&ri was iptroduced to 
us to-day who spoke Hindustani, and in conversing with whom therefore 
we had no occasion for an interpreter. He was of Mary dm, a village four 
daysjourney beyond Mansarowar, his name Chang Ring Jing. Mansarowar, 
he told us, is a snowy range ; the lake being called Matalae,. but this must 
have been a mistake, as Sarowar signifies the same as Talae. However I 
mention it as it may serve to throw light on the story of the Dabling Lama 
as to four rivers originating there. This man then who was born and has 
lived so near the place in question, says that no river originates in the lake, 
but that from Mansarowar, which he calls a cluster of snowy peaks, pro* 
cced four rivers : 1. Lang Jing (Setlej) to west apd<sonlh; 2. Tamjok to the 
west and north; 3. Sing Jing (Indus) to Ladak between the two preceding ; 
and 4. Mamjo or Memjok opposite the preceding towards Gerhw'al. The 
Spiti river, or right branch of the Setlej, he says, rises about eight Of nip? 
dpys journey (tom its confluence with the left branch. 
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The Tartar shepherds do not live in villages but in tents ; they lead a 
wandering life, removing from place to place, as the pasturage is consumed. 
At two year/s old the wool is in greatest quantity and perfection, and the 
i-ams furnish the best. Lok and Mamo are the names of the ram and ewe, 
and the wool is called pul or pal, but in this quarter it is termed Changbal, 
and the mountaineers call it Byangi 6n. ^Vhat tlie origin of this term byr 
angi is 1 could not tind. The shawl wool is called Lena : by the moun* 
tainecrs Pashm. Kal>o is tlie name of the male, Rama of the female. At 
G&ru, both shawl and byangi wool is collected, and the traders of every 
quarter visit that place to obtain some ; a fair is held during sixteen days, 
in the month of May. It is culled Doa or JDawa Dhmba. The Latakis take 
the chief quantity of shawl wool, and give in return shawls and specie (Ru- 
pees and Timashis ;) tliey also carry away broad cloth. From the moun- 
taineers they take grain and raisins, and receive in return byangi wool, salt, 
borax, and g. very small quantity of shawl wool. 

T);c districts most famous for shawl wool are, Lodok, Mahjan, Tang 
Shhng, Meshhng, and Changtaliug. The following sketch, of the relative 
positions of the principal points of communication with the traders, is fur- 
nished by this maq. 

Chamba is a considerable mart for shawl wool, and it appears that they 
pbtain it from the. Latakis through Lahu. Nhrphr is six day’s journey from 
JJelaspur, JwfiKi Mukhi four day’s from Nfirpiir ; at this place is a burning 
W ell ; the water itself is cold, but there is a flame on the surface. There is 
n temple and lodging for sixty Oosains who live there, kiom Jwtilh Mukhi 
to Kote Kangra is one day’s journey, and to Riialsir, five ; from Rualsir to 
JVIandi is one ; from Mandi to Suket one, and from Suket to Rampur, six 
or seven days. From Gertop to Leh is a journey of twenty days ; the dis- 
tance from Shipki has been already given, and from Shipki to Rampur 
occupied us in returning about fifteen days ; from these some general idea 
play be formed of ibe distances. 


V? 
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From Shipki to Chaprang is but five days’ journey ; it is on the left bank 
of the Setlej. There is a fort above the town, which is commanded by a 
Zumpnng ; he is said to be a native of Mah& Chin, and is muqh fairer than 
the Tartars, though not so fair our informant said as we. The fort is of 
stone, and is capable of containing 1 600 or 2000 men ; the road is excellent 
and a horseman might reach it in three days from Shipki. One high peak 
only, called Sherung La, is crossed, on which lies a good deal of snow. 
About two or three miles beyond Chfiprang is Ling. The road to Gfira 
from Shipki, is as far as Shangze, the same as the preceding ; at that place 
it breaks off. At G^ru resides a G&rpan, or governor. 

From Gdru to Mansarowar is eight day’s journey. Kangri,* is the name 
of the peak from which the four rivers before noticed rise. Cbankpp, is the 
name of the peak giving rise to the Jahnavi river. It is three day’s journey 
west of Mansarowar, The Ling Jing flows to the north of Leh. 

Thermometer .‘15®. A few more particulars were collected from onr friend 
Chang Ring Jing. G&ru, he says, is visited by a race of men calltMl Y arken, 
who come from a country distant one month’s journey. Tlieir dress he 
describes as similar to that of a munshi who was with us, and to be made of 
stuffed cotton cloth ; they wear large caps lined with cloth and covered 
with silk ; these are like their garments stuffed with cotton. By the G5ru 
people they are called Hor, but by the mountaineers from Kandwer and 
Gerhwal, Yarken. They live in villages, and are subject to China; they eat 
mare’s milk formed into cakes; they are large men, of a reddish complexion, 
and have broad faces with little or no beard. The direction of their coun- 
try from Ladak is north ; their breed of horses is remarkable for size ; they 
bring ingots of gold and silver, leather of a brown colour ; also the yellow 
fringe which these people wear attached to their caps. They receive in 
return red leather, (goat and sheep skins ;) rice from Chamba and Sflket. 


f If r. If oorcroft mentions a Talley of this namoi or rather Gaogri, but no peak# 
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Har, a drag; the fruit of a tree, which is found in both the mountains and 
plains, with some other articles which our informant did not recollect ; they 
do not take any Pashm. This country is without doubt, that of which Yar* 
kand is the capital, and the brown leather is very probably from Russia. 

Sambhundth is two month’s journey from Maryfim, his native village. 
The fir.st half of the road is along a plain ; the last half mountainous ; se- 
veral high ranges are crossed, and on descending from Tage La, (La mean- 
ing pass,) the first village of Nepal called Kerfing is met with. Maryfim 
from Mansarowar is five days. It is small, and contains but eight or nine 
houses. 

Adverting to the rounded form and inferior elevation of the mountains to 
the eastward, 1 thought it extremely likely that by ascending the snowy 
ridge to the S. W. I might be able to catch a distant view of the Table 
Land, and even succeed in observing its depression which would fix, with- 
in certain limits, this so much disputed level : the ascent was very steep 
towards the top ; little snow lay pn it where J ascended, but to the south- 
ward it rose considerably and there the snow covered it. In my ascent I 
disturbed numberless covies of Chacors, and even some Munals or golden 
Pheasants. The ascent occupied me four hours, and fatigued as I was, I 
rufheil up the last hundred paces, thinking to see the |>romised land, but I 
was tlisappointed. prom 03® to yo“ extended a chain of mountains of smooth 
rounded form, bare pf forest or snow, and clothed with a withered or russet 
vegetation, but nothing like a Table Land or plain, or even valley of any 
extent ; the lowest of these mountains had an elevation of 13'; this mountain 
bore 1 10® or 20* S. of E. To the north, appeared a cluster of irregular peaks 
sharp, bare and rocky, but scarcely rising above the limit of snow ; the wa- 
ters of the Sellcj were visible for several miles ; the depression was at the 
furthermost visible point 8» and the bearing 85“ or 5“ N. of E ; it seemed as 
far as I was able to judge, from the run of the mountains, to bend round 
. frpm''Uije southward. 


V V 9 
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On the evening of the 20th, we heard an account of our G^ru letted 
which gave us little hope of being allowed to proceed, and as the season 
was now far advanced, we began to fear we should have little time to take 
advantage of the permission, even if it should be granted us. The letter had 
been delivered to the Kardar of the Zumpung of Oh&prang who was at 
Shangze, four days at least would elapse before the Garpang could send 
an answei*, and by that time it would be a question how far we could pene* 
trate before the necessity of return should arise. This being the case, and 
our hope of obtaining such permission extremely slender, we determined to 
prosecute our tour into Hangarang. 

Shipki produces wheat, barley, and the grain called hd, which to me ap« 
pears a species of barley, likewise chenna, but no other grain of the moun- 
tains. Turnips are a favorite crop, and with reason, for they were the finest 
we ever tasted ; they are called Nyungma by the Tartars, and Shagher by 
tlie Kan&w'aris. Wheat is sown in April. 

A small trade is carried on between this place and the people of iCa- 
n&wer; salt and byangi woolis exchanged for several kinds of grain (includ- 
ing rice,) raisins, spirits, iron and specie. The greater part of the traders 
go beyond Shipki to Meyung, Stojo, and to Gfiru, at the fair. 

On the 21st we returned to Namja, and the following day crossed the 
Setlej and encamped at Tasliigang, a small hamlet on the declivity of the 
Pfirky&l ridge ; one mile of descent tirought us to the river bed, where we 
crossed on a very good jhfila or bridge of ropes, which was constructed of 
twigs of ozier or sallow ; it was ninety-nine feet in length, and thirty feet 
above the water. The river was here obstructed by large rocks, some of 
which were curiously honey- combed, and had many deep pools in them ; it 
was not fordable. The ascent was most steep, and continued for three miles 
and a half from the river bed ; the difference of level being about SoOO feet. 
We found the gooseberry here in great perfection, with several new fruits’} 
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the elevation 1 * suppose to be 10,177 feet. The snowy peak Pfirkyfil is seen 
towering high above the village, its elevation 24*. Tlie appearance of the 
mountain side at a distance, is that of a bare and precipitous waste ; but on 
reaching it, we found a good deal of even ground ; some fine pasturage as 
well as cultivation, and several ponies of a good appearance grazing about. 
Tashigang is in Tfikba, and consequently in Kan&wer. There is a small 
temple built at the expense of the grand Lama. 

W e arrived about eleven o’clock, and as we had still Balirara, the Syana 
of Namja, with us, I made him give some account of the course and origin 
of the right branch of the Setlej. Beyond Skalkar, he said, whither we 
were now proceeding, was still another village belonging to Bissahir, called 
Sfimra. S6mra is on the Spiti river, and from Sfimra to Lari, the first vil- 
lage of Ladak, is a short march; beyond Lari, about one or two and a half 
miles, he represented we should meet with Tabo, a small hamlet; then 
Pokso or Poll, and then the fort of Dankar. The river has at this place two 
branches, which unite under the fort ; the left branch is called Lidang, and 
the right Spino, which is also the name of the next Purgunnah to Spiti. The 
following villages occur beyond Dankar, between the two branches, but on 
the Spino: — Tangtee, Khng, Kfingrt, Khlling, Sailing, and Baro. Beyond 
this he said he had no certain information. 

On the Lidang, again, which is about half the size of the Setlej, beyond 
Dankar, these villages are met with : — Lara, Paling, and Kangreh. The 
Lidang comes from a peak called Kungfim La, about fifty miles from Dau- 
kar. The Spiuo’s source he did not know. 

From Tashigang to Nako in Hangarang was a distance of ninety- four 
miles; the road rather rugged upon the whole, though there were few dan- 
gerous places. It lies along the face of the range of which Pfirkyfil is the 
high peak; three miles from Tashigang, the valley of the Setlej was left, 
and we turned up that of the Spiti. This is the highest part of the route, 
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and to it the path is a continued ascent ; the elevation I calculated to be 
about 11,815 feet, judging from the boiling point. The path improves after 
rounding the comer, and the appearance of the moqntains alters still more. 
The granitic and high sharp peaks give way to low rounded mountains, with 
scarcely any snow on them, and still less vegetation ; nothing can equal the 
complete nakedness of this Purgunnah of Hangarang, and it is a wonder 
how the people contrive to support themselves. Nako contains about thirty 
houses, and is situated on the western declivity of the Pdrkyfil mountain ; 
there are a few apricot trees, poplars and oziers, and barley and wheat, are 
grown still higher than the village, though its elevation be nearly 12,000 feet. 

We noticed a curious appearance in this day’s march, which we had af- 
terwards occasion to observe, was very common in this part of the country. 
It was a conformation of ice, having all the regularity of a vegetable pro- 
duction ; it seems to grow from the stalk of a particular plant and from no 
other, it is fantastically disposed in leaves Iiaving various whirls or twists. 
The leaves as they may be called have a fibrous appearance, but grow (con- 
trary to the habit of real leaves) perpendicularly from the stem, like a 
pendant op its staff. We observed a great number of these glacial plants, 
(if they may be so called,) but whence the moisture came is difficult to say, 
for the ground was gravelly and arid. It is equally difficult to account for 
the ice as.suming that particular form, and growing so as to raise itself seve- 
ral inches above the ground. It may be worth remarking that in every in- 
stance, thp plant to which it attaches itself, anti which is a small leafy shrub, 
was withered and sear. 

The thermometer was in the morning 23* and all the water in our vessels 
was frozen nearly an inch thick, even inside the tent. From Nako to 
Chang was a distance of one hundred and five miles ; the path is good the 
whole way, and the ascent which continues the first half, and descent 
from thence to Chang, are both pasy ; several flats and hollows are seen in 
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the vicinity of Nako, and close to the village there is a small lake of consi- 
derable depth. The declivity of the ridge is here very gentle, though on the 
Opposite side ,of the river the steepness is established by the appearance of 
the road not leading along its face, but over the lateral ridges and descend- 
ing into the glens. At Chang there is the same flat declivity ; on this side, 
red hard earth is seen to form hillocks that rise above the surrounding ter- 
rein, similar to turrets or the bastions of a fort. Chang is situated in the 
middle of a little flat, which might be almost called a valley ; it is in some 
measure, or has been, the bed of a torrent, but the stream now flows deep 
below and far aw.iy to the right. To the left this valley is bounded by a 
ridge of the hard clay, I have already mentioned, which separated it from 
the collection of hillocks. Looking up in the direction of the glen, which 
has a very gradual acclivity, and flat and retiring sides, the granitic peak^* 
with snow on them are again seen, but of an inferior elevation. The village 
is rather large and like all those in llangarang perfectly Tartar. The con- 
trast in appearance and language between this race and the Kan&waris, 
was made more striking by the arrival of a man belonging to Phrbdnni in 
Kan&wer, from Ladak, while we were here. He had come from Leh to 
Larf, a village two or three marches ahead, in fifteen days, and he informed 
us. that Runjeet Sinh had established a Wakil at Leh, and that the country 
was considered subject to him, in the same maimer as it had before been to 
Cashmir. 

The appearance of this Piirgunnah llangarang, is most strange and me- 
lancholy : mountains bare of forest, but above covered with a little snow, 
of the rounded form, with gentle declivities, but broken towards the river 
into abrupt and precipitous abysses ; in the beds of which where fed by a 
stream, are seen a few trees, chiefly the ozier. The rocks, though still a 
good deal granitic, and felspar common, yet are verging into clay slate of 
which there is much about this village ; above Nako, the ridge is of the true 
Himalaya form, rugged and precipitous, breaking into pinnacles and crags, 
but bare eveji of the brown and scanty vegetation that in some measure 
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clothes the nakedness of these. A furious wind seems to reign here ; U 
blows from about ten till three or four o’clock, when it lulls, but of its force 
it is difficult to give an idea ; in steadiness I may compare it to the hot wind 
of the plains. A road was pointed out to us, which they said leads lo G&m ; 
the distance a journey of twenty-two days. The road is passable for horses, 
though not very good. 

There is also a road hence to Rhpsho, five day s journey, of about eight 
6y nine miles each. From Rfipsho, Rfitoh is twenty day’s journey, and Leh 
ten ; from Skalkar represented to be a few mil«8 aiiead, J^ari is tyvo day’s 
journey, and Dankar foft, five. 

Thermometer 20*. To Skalkar fort was only a distance of four miles ; the 
path leading along the river edge, which is here unobstructed by large rocks 
and has rather a temperate current ; we crossed it on a sanga, boarded and 
railed, but rather rickety ; the length of it being ninety-eight feet, and the 
height above tho water twenty-seven. The fort is on the edge of the bank, 
and may be said to overhang the river ; it is built of stone and is small, but 
from its situation capable of being well defended. One of the Wazirs (as 
they are called) of Bissahir, lives here part of the year- It was considered 
by these people a very important post previously to our conquest of the moun- 
tains, and it appears that they have had frequent contests with the Latakis 
for the possession of it. Indeed it occurs to me that all Hangarang inu>t 
have been formerly a pai*t of Ladak, and wrested from the rajah oftha^ 
country by the Bissahir government. The separation ot the two districts is 
so decided, and the line which marks it so strong, while from Hangarang to 
Ladak no difference is perceptible, that I cannot but believe the Hangarang 
pass was formerly the boundary of Bissahir. 

We had now reached the thirty-second degree of latitude, ^nd had left the 
true Jlimalaya far to the southward, while a new country of entirely a dif- 
ferent aspect lay before us. To proceed still further was of course our most 
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•anxious wisli, and it was strengthened by the appearance of (he roads, which 
from Nako had been excellent, and in front seemed still better. Indeed 
we had been yniformly assured that they w ere passable for horses and that 
no difficulty whatever would occur on this head ; but difficulties of a dif- 
ferent kind, and less easy to be surmounted, presented themselves in the jea- 
lousy of a strange people who owed us no allegiance, and our own want of 
preparation for such an attempt. The season, too, was far advanced, and 
it was known that in several parts of Kankwer snow might be expected to 
fall daily. The apprehension that we should find some of the passes shut, 
and the uncertainty under which we laboured as to our being able finally to 
reach any point where we could winter, induced us at last, however unwil- 
lingly, to resolve on returning. The difficulty, too, which we felt on account 
of provisions, was an additional inducement ; and it was determined that my 
companion should halt the next day, and on the following, commence his re- 
turn, while I, with a very few followers, should push on to the first Lataki 
village, from which I hoped by forced marches to overtake him. Lari was 
represented to be two marches, Sfimra being the first, but the road was said 
to be good, and i thought it desirable to make the attempt, if it were only for 
the sake of fixing the extent of the frontier. It was determined that my com- 
panion sjtould return down the right bank, in which route 1 was to follow 
him : we should thus have an opportunity of seeing the whole of Haiigarang, 
ns well as some parts of Kanawer we had not before visited. The latitude 
of our camp here was 32“ 0 2“, the elevation 10,113 feet. The river was441 

feet below* 

Thermometer 2&*. A little after day break I left Skalkar, accompani- 
ed by a servant, six carriers, and a guide ; a long and laborious ascent, 
jn which however the path was excellent, brought us to the Lipclia pass, 
a ridge having an elevation of 3123 feet above Skalkar, which I have as 
above supposed to he 10,1 13 feet above the level of the sea. So great was 
Ibe cold, that, at tea o’clock, the ink froze. We bad, from this pass, a view 
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of a part of the river's course which appeared to have here a considerable 
bend, coming, not from the nortii as 1 had supposed, but, from the west. 
The view also extended up the bed of the Y ang Cham river, which joins 
the Spiti immediately at the turn. It seemed to have a great fall, and to 
be rather a rapid torrent than a river. On the opposite side of the Spiti, ap> 
peared an excellent road, which, I was told, was that leading by Chimarti 
to Lari, and I resolved to return by it, as it seemed to have fewer inequali- 
ties than the one 1 had chosen. There were no peaks of superior elevation 
seen in any direction, but the southern ; to the east, was seen a continuation 

of the P6rky6i chain gradually falling otf, and with little snow on it. To 

♦ 

the north, the left bank of the river rose into round clay slate ridges, which 
here and there shewed a solitary peak and some little snow. To the west, 
were seen black bare mountains too low to retain snow. Jn fact, it appear- 
ed to me, that the great chain of the Himalaya was to the south, and that, 
in this direction, the falling off had already commenced. 

Trom the pass, the descent was steep at first, afterwards more easy, the 
path always good, though 1 think scarcely passable by mounted travellers : 
after descending to the river bed, it leads along the water edge, sometimes 
cut out of precipitous crags in the form of a ledge, sometimes supported by 
scaffolding. This description, however, applies to but a very short distance, 
and after passing it, the road is again excellent. I arrived at S6mra about 
half past four o’clock ; it is a small village, situated in rather an extensive 
flat or table land, the foot of which is washed by the river. On enquiring 
the distance to Lari, I began to think I might reach it with some exertion 
hy night fall, but I learned with considerable mortification that it was oh the 
other side of the river, and that there vvas neither jhula nor sanga to cross 
by. On questioning them as to its being fordable, they said it might be, but 
that the current was too strong, and the water too cold for me to attempt it. 
My wish however to gain a day urged me to make the attempt, and, with 
the support of two muscular Tartars, 1 forded the Spitj river. What made 
it not a little dangerous was a rapid about one hundred yards below the 
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ford, and by wlikb, had the footing' been lost, one must have been dashed 
to pieces. The water was a little more than middle-deep, the current 
strong though, not rapid, the yvidth about one hundred feet or more ; the 
round smooth stones which formed the bottom were the chief difficulty, as 
they afforded no secure footing. The temperature of the water was so low, 
that I found my limbs quite benumbed, and it was some minutes before 
they recovered their feeling. With some little delay, my few followers got 
all across, and we then found an e.\cellent road the whole way to Ijari. It 
lay sometimes in the river bed, and sometimes along a flat in which the ri- 
ver had cut its channel deep and far to the left. The mountains entirely 
,clay slate, and exhibiting jn many places a declivity of the most undeviating 
regularity, formed of Iqose fragments, which rolling from above had all 
.taken the station assign^ed to tlrem by gravity. We reached Lari by dark, 
;ind were furnished by the hospitality of the people with a house to shelter 
and firewood to warm us. The distance from Skalkar was seventeen miles, 
,of two thousapd paces each. 

This village is situated at the southern foot of the ridge, which rises from 
ithe narrow plain or valley 1 have already described, and the width of 
which here is about one-third of a mile. The white houses of the small 
hamlet of Tabo are seen about one mile and a half farther up. The culti- 
vation extends the whole breadth of this valley, that is from the village to 
the river, but not far above or below. The river runs in a channel about 
. 120 feet below this level piece, and fiotn thn immediate bed, the mountain 
ridge on the opposite side rises. I have already described the appearance 
of these chains, e*jually bare of snow and of forest, cod occasionally hav- 
ing their irregular declivities concealed by the beds of loose fragments that 
lie against their sides. . Here and there, within their recesses, a dry and 
withered turf affords a scanty and precarious subsistence to cattle, but 
neither bush nor bramble, leaf por herb, offers a relief to the eye, fatigued 
;_in contemplating the same unvarying bareness. Lari is, in this quarter, 

W w » 
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the first village of Lndak. It is email, consisting of not more than eight or 
ten families ; the houses are bnilt of unburnt bricks ; such is the extreme 
dryness of the climate. In fact, scarcely any rain falls ; in May and June, 
a very little, but during the rest of the year the heavens yield only snow; 
vapour or dew must be totally unknown under a temperature generally 
below the freezing point. 

The shawl goat is said to be bred here. I saw none however, and I rather 
snspect from their answers to my cross examination, that they were impos- 
ing on me. Certainly they are not to be seen in any village to the south- 
ward of this, nor has the Bissahir government, however anxious, been yet 
able to introduce the breed either into Kan6wer or Hangarang. Spiti is the 
name of the Piirgunnah which extends to the Losar village, and Spino is 
the next Purgunnah. At Dankar, which is a fort, beneath which the two 
branches of the Spiti river unite, a Kamdar resides, to whom they pay then' 
assessment. Dankar is about thirteen miles from Lari, and in a westerly 
direction. The left branch of the Spiti is the larger, and comes from the 
Purgunnah of Spino ; the otlier has its origin near Lossar or Losar ; they 
bad not heard they said of the establishment of the Sikh authority ; (hey 
had never been at Leh, nor did they know how far it was from Lari ; they 
shewed considerable disinclination to answer any of my questions, and 
their answers were not satisfactory by any means. 

I left Lari early in tlie morning on my return, and got to Sfimra by nine 
o clock. In lording the river, which I attempted without any assistance, I 
was vei y near being carried away by the current, having slipped in placing 
my foot on one of the large smooth stones with which the bottom was co- 
vered. The temperature of the water I found to be 36* 8". By evening I 
arrived at Skalkar, where I found my companion had marched for Lio. I 
put up in one of the huts, which I found empty, and attempted to defend 
tnyself from the cold by lighting a fire, but the annoyance of the smoke 
made the remedy as bad as the evil. 
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From Skalkar, Lio was represented to be a very long march, and the road 
extremely bad in places, but as I thought I should most probably find the 
encampment Ahere, 1 set out early, intending, if possible, to reach it by night 
fall. The path gradually ascends, for five and three quarter miles, to Che- 
jang Kanka, a pass over one of the lateral ridges which shut in the numer- 
ous streams that feed the river. These ridges are all of great height, or rather’ 
the beds of the streams aie of great depth, and to cross even one of them is 
nearly the labour of a clay ; the summit of this pass is a level piece of some 
extent, and we found some huts and an attempt at cultivation. As it was now 
noon, 1 halted to allow the people to take advantage of the spring we found, 
and make a meal before they attempted the arduous task in front; the descenji 
to, and ascent from, the Yidling river. The steepness of the opposite bank, 
and great height, seemed to defy all access to it, but the rear of my com- 
panion's line of march, which was now perceived slowly ascending it, 
proved that it was to be surmounted, and gave us hopes ot overtaking them 
before evening. At half past one we proceeded down a most steep and dif- 
ficult declivity, in which die beds of loose fragments ly ing at a considera- 
ble declivity, afforded a footing as insecure as it was tiresome. A little 
above the bed of the stream, we passed through some more even ground, 
which appeared to be cultivated, though at this time there were no crops. 
The stream is rather large, and occasioned a little delay in fording it ; it 
has its source to tlie westward from some lofty peaks that were partially 
seen, looking up the valley. At the place we crossed, a small rivulet 
joins it, which issues from a rocky cavern in a very picturesque cascade. 
The waters of this fountain are so strongly impregnated with calcareous 
matter, as to deposit it on c\cry thing it touches, and the cave is ornd- 
nientcd with stalactites, something similarly to that in the D6n called 
SansAr Dhfirfi. though it yields to this latter in the number, size, and beauty 
of them. The rocks in the bed of the river are limestone, and the steep 
scarp which we had now to ascend appeared to be composed of calcareous 
earth, of that description found in the plains, called Konkar. Notwith- 
staittling the evidence 1 had had of this pass being surmonntable, when I. 
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came to ascend it, I could scarcely persuade myself that what I had seen 
was real. In describing the difficulties which a journey through these 
countries presents, it is not easy to adhere to a just discrimination to give 
an estimate as it were of the proportional dangers of each difficulty. Even 
the least ragged of these strange aqd uncouth scenes, to give a correct idea 
of it, almost exhausts language. Epithet is heaj)ed on epithet till at length 
no stores are left to paint the succeeding scene, which rises still higher in 
the scale of picturesque horror and danger. The continual recurrence, too, 
of these descriptions, necessarily having a tiresome sameness, takes fronr 
the effect. Where all is rugged, a savage feature strikes the less, and thus 
the greatest difficulties as coming last are thought the least of. 1 have so 
often attempted in vain to give an accurate idea of any of these places, that 
X shall content nayself with indicating the observed depression of the ford 
from the summit, 35 )° \ the difference of level about 1480 feet; the nature of 
the path a hard and dry earth covered with small fragments of gravel, nar- 
row and open to the left; neither tree, nor bush, nor herb, nor blade of grass, 
from the summit to the very foot, not eyen a ledge pf rpek to check one’s 
fall, but a smooth undeviating declivity, down which we feared every mor 
ment to be precipitated, front the narrow ledge that served for a path, and 
along which it appeared at (irst impossiblp to proceed without losing one’s 
footing. In a few w'ords, this was by far the greatest difficulty we had yet 
encountered, and I am not ashamed to confess that I felt very considerable 
alarm in ascending it. From the pass, the descent is at first easy, latterly 
more steep to Lio, a Ifirge village situated op an extensive flat at the junc- 
tion of the Eipa)c stream yvith the river. A good deal of cultivation was 
observed all round the village, and many apricot trees ; the whole distance 
was about fifteen miles. I arrived just at dark, happy to fall in with {py 
tents and people, after even three day’s separation. 

We had now before us a fairer prospect, and it was with pleasure we 
heard horses recommended to us for the next stage. We did not accept 
the offer, but many of our servants qipuiited themselyes ; some on ponies, 
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and some on yaks. The reality did not disappoint the ideas Ve had formed 
of the road, it was with very little exception level, and without any excep- 
tion good, the whole way to Hang, a distance of nearly nine miles. A lit- 
tle beyond Lio, the river valley is quitted, to turn up that of a considerable 
feeder. The declivities had here a gentler slope, and we were pleased in 
this march to fall in with a herd of ponies, mules, and asses, grazing on the 
mountain side; they appeared strong and hardy, particulai-ly the mules; 
Chulling we passed half-way ; it is situated on the right bank of the stream 
ill tlie bed, or a very little above it. Hang consists of three hamlets or more, 
the principal of which contains about twelve or fifteen houses. A temple 
of great sanctity in the opiniop of the people, distinguishes this village ; it is 
a large building, and something similar to those of the plains ; a strange and 
mis-shapen red idol is the chief deity of the place; but behind this image, 
on a kind of altar, or railed platform, are a number of other gods and god- 
desses, chiefly small figures of copper or bronze; the walls are painted with 
the most ridiculous and monstrous figures as large as life; and, allowing for 
the peculiarities of their productions in this way, the artist seems to have 
been far from contemptible. 

The name of this Purgunnah seems to be derived either from this village, 
or fropi some circumstance common to both. It is altogether Thibelian in 
features, dress, language* and customs, such as that of Polyandry, and the 
societies of Geluras or Monks ; the construction of manis or the long bench- 
es of stones ; and in religion* as the substitution of Lamas for the Brahmins 
of Kan4wer, the mode of getting through the duty of prayer by turning a 
cylinder, and the general reverence and devotion With which the myste- 
rious expression, Om mani pad men Hoong, is pronounced. In salu- 
tation they incline their heads so as to touch ; a ceremony which, assisted 
by the strangeness ofHheir countenances and dress* has father a ludicrous 
efl’ect. There is no distinction of cast, and consequently no fear of defile- 
ment. They have no scruple as to food; the manner of preparing il, or 
the person by whom prepared* Ablution is io far from a duty as with the 
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Hindus, that it is a matter altogether dispensed with by these people, who 
have some excuse in the inhospitable nature of the climate. Whatever 
their national virtues may be, it is certain that cleanliness is not to bo 
reckoned among them. Their women live under no restraint, but freely 
expose themselves to view, not even deeming it necessary to shroud the 
face in a veil or cloak. They have rather expressive though peculiar coun- 
tenances, but their great charm is the ruddy complexion, which distinguish- 
es them from the fairest born on this side of the snowy chain. They per- 
form all the labours of agriculture, except those of ploughing and prepar- 
ing the ground, and they are nearly as hardy and robust as the men. It is 
a pleasing sight to a European to see a troop of them going to fetch water 
from the spring, not in the Asiatic costume with an earthen pot on the 
head, and their face shrouded by a cloth ; but in that of Europe, with ruddy 
cheerful countenances, unconcealed and unsuspicious, and a wooden pail 
under the arm. These pails arc made of the juniper wood which is found 
in Kandwer, though not in Hangarang, and which is in appearance and 
scent not unlike the American epdar; they are made chiefly at a place 
called Ropa, 

Hangarang produces wheat, barley, da, pdpar, and turnips, but no rice, 
not even the kind peculiar to high and dry situations. There is but one 
season; the trees, which are stunted, are only to be seen near the villages 
or in the beds of streams ; they consist of a few apricots and willows, dog- 
rose, gooseberry, a species of currant, a thorny bush known at home by 
the name of whin, and two species of shrubs not familiar to me, which pro- 
duce excellent fruits, the one yellow and acid about the size of a currant, 
the other red and mawkishly sweet. It contains nine villages, the revenue 
of which is but 900 Rupees a year ; a small trade is carried on with Ladak 
Ond Gertop, to both which places there are good rdhds. From the latter 
place they bring salt and byangi wool, but no shawl wool, which seem* 
be all reserved for the Ladak market. From Ladak they bring Pasbminas 
mtd other manufactures of the shawl wool, but the raw material appear^ 
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he contraband*, as the greatest precautions are taken to prevent its being 
exported* A kind of coarse flannel or blanket stuff* is manufactured here 
and at Change probably at all the other villages, but it seems to be in no 
great quantity. Ponies and mules constitute a great part of their wealth. 
Upon the whole, the purgunnah though barren and naked, poor and thinly 
inhabited, is no doubt capable of being made something of. It is principally 
perhaps to be valued as the door of a communication which might be open- 
ed with the Latakis and other Tartar tribes. 

Our experience of the preceding day s march, and of the ease and 
quickness with which our mounted followers got on, induced us to accept 
the offer of two good ponies which was made us here. Mounted on them, 
we soon reached the summit of the Hangarang pass ; an elevation which 
coincides with the limit of snow, and which is at the distance of about three 
miles and three quarters from the village. The thermometer at twelve 
o’clock, in the shade, and defended from the wind, stood at 3P. Hence we 
had an extensive view ; the snowy peaks, Raiding and Zungling, were 
both visible. 

The summit of this pass, which is 14,412 feet above the sea, consists of 
limestone. This probably is the outgoing of the strata seen in the bed of 
the Yiilling river. It is the only instance in which I have seen limestone 
at this great height within the circuit of these mountains. 

From the pass, the first two miles and a half is very steep descent to a 
stream, which at one o’clock vve found almost entirely frozen. To Sung- 
nam, the remainder of the road is good, the path leading along the bed of 
this stream .which joins the Rushkalang below the village. The whole 
distance was 103 miles : we found here the principal part of our baggage, 
which we had ordered back from Dabling in our expectation of being per- 
mitted to proceed to Gdni. As this village was large, and there vvas no 
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deficiency of snpplics, and as we had been making rather severe marches;; 
we thought proper to give tl»e people a halt, 

The Hangarang pass is the boundary of that pnrgnnnah, and in descend- 
ing from it, we could not but observe how much even the separation of a 
single ridge can alter the general face and appearance of a country. The 
naked arid barrenness of Hangarang, was here exchanged for the green 
and lively picture of a forest of deodars, juniper and walnut trees. The 
difference was further perceptible in the luxuriant vineyards; the pro- 
duce of which was presented to us on our arrival, and the advantage oftwo 
crops in the year places it in a still clearer light. Wheat, oa, barley, 
chenna, pfipar, ougal, and turnips, are produced; the three last following' 
barley, but wheat and clienpa exhaust the soil. Wheat is sown in March^, 
and cut in July. 

Sungnam is one of the largest villages in Kan&Wer; it cannot contain, I' 
think, less than eighty families. The people are all traders, like the rest 
of the Kandweris. Wool they import from G&ru, which they manufacture 
into Suklath or Sanklatli, Doru, pankhis, and caps. Besides wool, they 
import salt from Gdru ; their exports are wooden dishes, iron, horse shoes, 
tobacco, grain, and raisins. The tobacco and iron they receive from Ram-; 
pur, with specie also, in exchange for their woollen stuffs. 


This village is in Siia or Siiang, one of the sub-divisions of Kan&wer. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Rashkalang, a considerable stream 
which joins the Setlej below Chasu ; there are also the villages of Gabfin, 
Taling, Chasu and Rupa ; the two first are on the right bank, the two last 
on the left. The source of the river is in the high range called Damak 
Sh6, which separates Kanfiwer from Ladak. On this side of the range, 
Rupa is the lust village met with, and on the other side Manes, a village 
of Ladak, is the first which occurs: from Manes to Oankar, is three day’s 
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.journey. -This road however is not so good as that by Skalkar and Lari, 
w hich is a journey of eighteen days. 

We were’ a little dismayed in the morning, by the appearance of a ser- 
vant reporting that it had been snowing heavily all night, and had not yet 
cleared up. ‘On looking about us we found it was but too true, an^ that 
the snow lay about half a c«ibit deep all round our tents, while the sur- 
rounding ridges and peaks had all exchanged their hue of green for the 
more dazzling, though not so pleasing, livery of winter. Tliis was quite an 
unexpected event to us, though the probability of it had been frequently 
foretold, but we always attributed their introduction of such topics to their 
anxiety to see us fairly returning. We were a good deal perplexed, not 
knowing when it might clear up, particularly as we found there was no low 
road to Kanam by whidh the danger of travelling over new snow, should 
there be a heavy fall, codd be avoided. Most fortunately it cleared up 
about ten o'clock, and the sun then breaking out, soon caused what had 
fallen to disappear, except on the highest ridges. The Ihermometer was 
at 31^ during the fall. We immediately determined on taking advantage 
of this turn in our favour, however distant the probability of reaching K.a- 
nara by night fall. The great object, now the whiter had evidently set in, 
was to get beyond the high ridge separating these two villages, after which 
we should have no very high ground to traverse, and should consequently 
,be more independent of changes in the weather. 

The path leads down the Rushkalang for four miles, an easy descent 
nnd generally good, it then crosses the river on a sanga, thirty- three feet 
long and twenty-iive above the stream. The ascent of the pass commences 
immediately from the bridge, and continues most steep to the summit, a dis- 
tonce of three miles. We found a few patches of snow near the summit, 
soft, but of no depth. The thermometer was 32* and it had begun to snow 
lightly during the last few hundred paces ; Iwwever, we had tlie satislac^ 
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tion to see before us a good road, on which we might lise 4:he ponies We 
had bronglit with us. We reached Kanam by dark, in a heavy fall of snow^ 
which had gradually increased from the pass ; our followers did not come 
up till late at night. The distance was thirteen miles and a quarter. 

From Kanam to Jangi was a distance of ten miles. The road good to 
tlie commencement of the descent to the Changti nala, which is certainly 
equal in danger and difficulty, to any thing we had met with. A mile of 
most steep and rugged descent, in which the nakedness of a rocky scarp 
was ill exchanged for a hard and slij)pery gravel, was finished by a regular 
flight of steps, that led into the bed of the nala. We crossed it on a 
sanga, not a little [deased we had left behind ns this frightful precipice. 
There are two villages, Osfirang and Lipta, higher up this glen, and a road 
leads by the latter from Kanam by which this last dangerous and difficult 
descent is avoided : from the Changti nala to Jangi, is easy and moderate 
ascent; the people of this village trade with Pateala and Ladak; from the 
former place they import indigo, sal-ammoniac, haftas and spices ; from 
the latter saffron which they call kesari; ingots of silver, and palhis or 
timashis of which eight make a sicca rupee. Wool they receive from Gdru, 
and salt from Hangarang and Gdni, 

From Jangi our next march was Rarang, a distance of nine miles; the 
whole of the way a good path with very little descent or ascent. We had 
now got back to the region of forest, and the noble pines through* which 
our route lay, at once gave the scenery its principal charm, and afforded us 
the real advantage of shade. We passed the confluence of the Tedfing, a 
river before noticed as crossed on the way up. We now learned there was 
a road up its bed leading to Bekar, and a small hamlet on one of its banks, 
a day’s journey from the Setlej. We passed Rispa also, and Reiba; in the 
latter, admiring the display of grapes laid out to dry, and with which every 
house ill the village was covered ; at Rarang we found the Neoza in great 
quantities, and of an excellent flavour; the price w^as ten seers for the nipee. 
Walnuts also we found very good, but they had been brought from Pangi. 
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The weather was how extremely pleasant ; the sun not too hot in the 
middle of the day to take exercise. In the morning the thermometer at 
this village was 31° 5". The grapes had fully ripened, and we had baskets 
full offered to us at each village we passed through or halted at. 

We proceeded to Pangi, a distance of ten miles; the path not so good 
as the preceding day’s, though still not bad ; six miles is of a mixed kind, 
to a stream crossed on a sanga, in the bed of which lies the road formerly 
noticed as leading from Kanam by Lipta and which crosses theKasang 
pass. From this place there is a steep ascent of about three-fourths of a mile, 
through a deodar forest, in which we found a good deal of snow towards 
the summit. We overtook here a number of the llangarang people, pro- 
ceeding heavily laden to the Rampur fair. The remainder of the road 
was good and nearly level ; the proper name of this village, which contains 
about thirteen families, is Thempi ; there are several others close to and the 
whole collectively have the name of Pangi. We observed, over the door of 
a temple here, the hide and horns of a curious animal, which had been kill- 
ed in hunting and which these people called Skin. There were also skins 
and horns of the War and Ther; they both go in herds ; the former is some- 
tliing like the musk deer, the face is however that of a sheep ; the hoofs are 
divided ; the horns are more like those ot a buffalo than any other animal. 
The Ther is supposed to be the Chamois of the Alps ; it is called Sboo or 
Zboo by the Kanaweris. The musk deer (male) they call Robz, (the fe- 
male) Biz; numbers of them are shot all over Kanawer, particularly in 
this vicinity. 

Half-way, or rather a little more, we breakfasted at Chani, a middling 
village opposite Barang nearly. We passed through Kashbir and left to- 
wards the river side the several hamlets of Dhn, Brehle, Yu'aring, Sonan, 
Khti, Kangi and Fehling. On this side of the river the declivities of the 
mountains are more gradual, and in consequence not so bare ; for this reason 
also the villages are more numerous and the cultivation more extensive. 
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As far as Chani, and even for some distance beyond it, the'path had been 
good, generally speaking ; between it and Rogi, however, there are one of 
two exceptions. The pass called Maning Chi, in particular, is a very rug- 
ged looking place, and the path leads along the face of a precipice at a 
great height above the bed of the river. Several flights of steps, construct- 
ed with loose stones and scaflbldings boarded, one of thirty feel in length, 
render the place passable, which it otherwise would not be. From the 
summit of this defile is seen a noble view, the priuciple feature of which is 
the Raldang Cluster of snowy peaks, which rise above Miirang not above 
ten miles distant. The Harang ridge, which we had crossed in the march 
from Sangla to Mebar, was observed to be covered witli snow to a consi- 
derable depth below the pass over it. To the south we saw the inner ridge 
of the Himalaya, in whicli are the Ganas, Bruang and Role passes. The 
main ridge is certainly marked by the Raldang Cluster, and tlie Setlej may 
be said to break through it at Miirang or below. Tire latitude of Rogi is 
81*30^ 13^^. The elevation bool feet. 

Rogi, I consider the southernmost village where the true costume of 
Kan&wer is to be observed ; even there the people are very inferior in all 
that constitutes the peculiar appearance of the Kan&weris. I'hey are much 
dafker, and not so good looking, and their language is sensibly mixed with 
the mountain dialect of Hindustani. At Sungnam, Kanara and Raba, the 
features which distinguish them alike from Tartars and the mountaineers 
south of the Himalaya are most strongly marked. KanAwer however as 
a purgunnah extends much farther down the Setlej. Between Rogi and 
Meru that river changes its course from a southerly to a westerly one ; at 
the turn it receives the Baspa river, and above the confluence is the village 
of Brua or Bruang, from which there is a route by the pass of thesumejuame 
ovpr the snowy ridge intoChuara. 


F]rom Meru to Spara Wodaf, an open spot in the bed of the river where 
fjve encamped, was a distance of nearly thirteen miles. AtChegaou, rather a 
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snbstanlial village about half-way, we stopped to breakfast, and admired a 
handsome temple with its gilt spire. From Chegaon the descent continues, 
and becomes rather diificult and even dangerous just before leading to the 
river bed ; the patli then continues along the level flat a few feet above the 
river. On the opposite side we noticed the Melang Olen far retired within 
the snowy range ; a considerable stream which waters it joins the Setlej ; a 
pass leads up the bed of it into Ciutara, but it is more difficult than either 
the Bruang or Role passes. With the exception of these deep glens, with 
which the mountain sides are every where intersected, there is little to admire 
in the scenery which this part of the valley of the Setlej displays. Naked 
and lofty precipices, or bare and broken declivities, present little to attract 
attention, after the first edge of wonder and fear is w’orn off ; and we had’ 
seen so much of this kind in the upper part of Kan&wer, that these features 
had now lost their power over us. We had, in Macbeth’s words, “ suppedt 
full with horror,” and “ direness familiar to our thoughts could not now 
start us.” 

Thermometer 42®. From Spara Wodar the path gradually ascends for' 
about two miles, when there is a steep descent, chiefly by steps, to the bed 
of the Babe or Wungar river, a furious and rather large torrent, whieh is 
crossed on a sanga of about 40 feet in length, and 2(i feet above the stream. 
This scene is really picturesque and romantic in a high degree. A purgiin- 
nah, called the Babe, extends up the bed of the stream ; it contains the fol- 
lowing villages: Dfitarang, Gramang, Yangpa, Krabe and Kampanang. 
Immediately below the confluence of this river is the jhhla of Wongtfi, by 
which the Setlej is crossed. There had formerly been a bridge here, the 
remains of which are even yet visible; it was similar to tliat at Puari which 
I before compared to that at Wandipur in Butan, and of which a view is 
given in Turner’s Thibet. On each side are fixed several tiers of strong 
beams inclining upwards, and each tier projecting about five feet beyond 
the one below it. When the distance between the ends of these beams is 
reduced , to about 40 or 50 feet, a few planks or spars of that length are laid 
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across, and the bridge thus appears at a distance to consist *of t}iree piecea 
'which meet at an angle. The ingress to, and egress from it, is regulated by 
a guard house or choki on each side, which fills up the whole of the road 
way ; and thus they serve as points of check to an enemy as well as of com- 
munication to friends. This bridge had been burned when the Gurkhas 
attempted to penetrate here, and th ough we admired the spirit of the act, 
we could not help regretting the loss of the bridge, forced as we were to 
cross a rapid and powerful river on a tar or single rope. We arrived at 
the jhfila at half after nine a. m. and at half after three p. m. when 1 left 
it, there still remained several loads on the o|)posite side. The distance of 
Wichar where we encamped, from it was four miles and the whole distance 
was seven and a quarter. Nichar is situated high on the mountain side, 
and the declivity is much more gradual, so that the ground is open about it 
and rather level. 

From Nichar our next stage was Trade, or Trandeli, to Punda; the path 
was tolerably good, with partial ascents and descents, leading sometimes 
through fine forests of deodar. From Punda the path turns up the Saldang 
glen, remarkable as forming one of the most romantic and beautiful scenes 
I have noticed. The river is rather a cataract having a great fall and form- 
ing a complete bed of foam; the sanga on which we crossed it was twenty 
feet in length ; besides the main there are two smaller branches. The ascent 
from it is rather steep partly by steps in the rock. The last mile to the 
village is nearly level, the path good, passing a pretty cascade which falls 
from the brow of a rock into a basin which it has worn for itself. Trandeh, 
or Trade, is a neat village and pleasantly situated. Lofty deodars at once 
shade and adorn it, and the houses are substantial and well built. 

Thermometer 36® 5'. Hoar frost on the ground. This was a very severe 
march to Suran, being sixteen miles and a half, and the road far from good ; 
we did not arrive till after dark. To the Chonda nala is a difficult descent; 
thence the path is of a mixed kind, occasionally very bad, though with fey 
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dttfcentfl of any moment. Half-way the Kandlu nullah is crossed, 

a picturesque spot where we stopped to breakfast ; thence is a ateep ascent 

to Manouti Danda, a ridge which is reckoned the boundary of K.an&werj 

here the aspect of the river valley changes in a remarkable manner. The 

left bank having scarcely any declivity but spreading out in a nearly level 

expanse for at least two miles down to the water's edge. The whole of 

• 

the mountain side is well cultivated and at this time presented the golden 
picture of a plentiful harvest. The hamlets are numerous too, tbough^mall, 
and the appearance of the country upon the whole is highly pleasing. Se- 
van is the summer residence of the Haja of Bissahir who removes here to 
avoid the heats of Rampur which is in the bed of the river. It is inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Rauias and people ^bout the Raja’s person, and is on the 
whole rather a neat looking place. The Raja’s residence is rather well 
finished and set off with various gilt ornaments ; there U also an old Hindu 
temple of rather a good style of architecture. 

Thermometer 35* 3'. Hoar frost. From Seran we proceeded to Gauri Kot 
half- way to Rampur, a march of J23 miles; we had made these long 
marches purposely to arrive in time for the Rampur fair which began this 
day. Tlie road upon the whole is tolerable and the general appearance of 
the river valley a good deal as yesterday. We breakfasted at M6z(ilia 
which was iialf-way, and though we made no delay did not arrive at Gauri 
)i.ot till after sunset. 

Thermometer 44*. A little distance from Gauri Kot occurs a bad place 
in the road, which on account of its extreme steepness and the slippery na- 
ture of the soil (Mica) is rather dangerous. The path then leads along the 
mountain face, and afterwards descends to Muteli, a small village situated 
in a retired glen : a little beyond this occurs a most steep and continued 
descent of two miles and three quarters, very rugged and very fatiguing, 
rest of the path is nearly level, leading along the river bank latterly, 

ry 
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to Rampur, the Raja’s residence; the distance was nine mil A and a half, 
aittd we arrived about twelve o’clock. We found the fair nearly full, though 
there were still every hour Tartars and Kan^waris coming in with heavy 
loads chiedy of the byangi or Tartar wool. 

Rampur is situated on a strip of level ground by the river side^ and is . a 
small town, consisting like Saran merely of people attached to the Raja’s 
person* and a few Banias; above the town is the Raja’s bouse; rather a 
mean building of naked stone with occasional layers of wood as usual in 
buildings in the mountains. The roofs are curved something in the man> 
ner represented in Chinese pagodas ; some pains have been taken to form 
and preserve the ground in a tolerably level surface ; forming a series of 
platforms and banked up with stone. On each side of the river (on the 
town side close) rise lofty and rather steep mountains, which seem to be the 
cause both of a greater degree of cold and beat than would be experienced 
were the place more open. The sun at this season of the year is not seen 
till past ten o’clock, so that the mornings feel insupportably cold, while the 
afternoons, owing to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the mass of moun* 
tain so near, and partly perhaps from the effect of contrast, appear to be as 
much too hot ; the day we arrived however rain fell which prevented our 
feeling the heat. The two following days we were much incommoded by it. 

The 12® might be called the last day of the fair which had only lasted 
two days, though three is the term generally allowed. The 13th there were 
few people and on the 14th they had all disappeared except the fixed resi- 
dents. The town as I have already remarked is situated along the river 
bank, on a small level piece, about 400 or GOO yards in length and 100 
broad. Here it is the people assemble and range themselves in two rows 
facing each other, each with his merchandize before him ; the wool and 
salt or Tartar traders, taking one side, and tiie grain, &c. or lower moun- 
taineers the other. As they do not always understand each other’s language, 
they are sometimes obliged to adjust the barter by presenting a sample of 
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their own ware ahd indicating with the hand, how much of their opponents 
they donsider as its price ; it is curious enough to see this pantomime. 
With but little assistance from language, this multitude of people adjust 
their bargains with wonderful rapidity ; the several loads disappear as 
quick as they arrive, transferred to new hands, so that there is a continued 
succession of arrivals, and a vivacity and bustle are communicated to the 
scene that render it highly amusing. The total number of people asseni- 
hled could have hardly exceeded 3000; of these the Tartars and Kan&weris 
brought wool and pashm ; the latter also woollen fabrics for barter, Sank- 
lath, Pankhis, Dfiris, See. also raisins and neozas (seed of a pine) and 
some of them and of the Tartars, Pashminas from Ladak, a coarse kind of 
shawl, which costs from eight to forty rupees according to its quality. The 
lower mountaineers bring grain, iron, spices, cloth, sugar, and other articles; 
a number of people from K&llh (a mountain state, separated from Bissahir 
by the river) also visit this fair. They cross some by the tar or bridge of a 
single rope (which is here ninety yards in length,) and some on distended 
skins which would appear to be both a safe and expeditious manner 6f 
crossing a river that has not too great a fall, 

On the 15th we marched for Nirt ; the route lay little above the level of 
the river and the increasing temperature gave us a sensible proof, how 
great our descent had been from Seran ; the path is generally tolerable 
and the river appears to flow with a placid current and is little obstructed 
by rocks. The Waugri river, a considerable stream, joins the Setlej about 
half-way ; it has its source in the fulling off of the inner raqge of the Hima- 
laya which divides the river vallLes of the Setlej and Paber. We crossed 
it on a sanga seventy-two feet long and twenty-two feet above the water, 
rather narrow and springy ; a good deal of flat or table land is seen a little 
farther on near Dattanger, and a substantial village on the opposite side 
of the river called Nirmunda. Nirt is a small hamlet situated about a bun- 
ded feet above the river bed. 
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From JNirtto Kotg;erh was rather along inarch; the distance being about 
Aine miles ; we did not arrive till past twelve, and found the ascent from 
the bed of the river extremely fatiguing, owing to the heat piore than the 
steepness. Our constitutions having been so long accustomed to thebrac> 
ing air of the Himalaya tract, were little prepared to encounter the heats 
which even at this season prevail in a river valley, so narrow and so deep 
as this of the Setlej. The temperature of Kotgerh however which is be- 
tween 3 and 4000 feet higher, we found agreeable, and a few days after our 
arrival we had a heavy fall of snow. 

From Kotgerh the journey continued along the banks of the river to with- 
in a few marches of Belaspur, but as little worthy of description occurred 
in this part of the route, and as this narrative has already swelled to a size 
not originally contemplated, I shall conclude my remarks here, referring 
the reader to the appendix for the few particulars of scientific import col- 
lected. In the appendix I have given an idea of the construction of the 
map and of the methods by which the few points of level fixed were de- 
termined. There will be found also two short vocabularies, one of Kanfi- 
weri, the other of Tartar words, and some other particulars that were omit- 
ted in the narrative. The reader will thus be better able to judge of the 
value of the few results fixed by this journey, as also what may yet remain 
desiderata in that interesting quarter of research. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE journey of which I have attempted to give some account in the 
preceding pages was undertaken as before mentioned, for the purpose of 
laying down tlie course and levels of the River Setlej. It will be pro- 
per therefore now to give an idea of the manner in which these two ob- 
jects \vere accomplished and also to indicate some of the results. This ac- 
count of the operations has been separated from the Narrative as little likely 
to afford interest to the general reader. A reference to the accompanying 
Map will render what follows more intelligible. 

1. The particulars on which are founded the positions of the principal 
points in the mountain survey between the Setlej and Alakananda rivers 
have been detailed with sufficient minuteness in the preceding volume of 
the Researches. Of those points however depending on the chain of 
Triangles, but few offer themselves to the assistance of the Surveyor in his 
task of laying down the course of this river. A great part of the route 
described in the preceding pages lies north of the snowy Peaks ; and it 
had not appeared possible at that time to carry any connecting triangles 
across that range. The points of veriheation therefore on which the ac- 
companying Map depends, and the elevations indicated in the Section 
being obtained (with only one exception) by less accurate methods than 
those on which the southern portion of the Map rests, it is my intention 
to give a brief but particular account of the data on which they are 
founded. 

2. The first of these (and the most to he depended on 1 consider) is the 
latitude of the place. The following Talde contains theresults of all theob- 
servations I made. The instrument was Troughton’s Circle, No. 44, men- 
tioned in the former paper. Although it was free as far as I could ever 
perceive from all collimation, yet, to render the results entirely ludepcn- 
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dent of this correction I made it a rule to observe two.stare, at least, when 
practicable. If north and south; on the same side of Zero : but if both 
north or both south ; on different sides. This method of observing rendered 
me also independent of the error in the place of Zero and when the stars 
were nearly of the same altitude and on different sides of the Zenith ; of any 
little error, in the adjustment of the glasses, or of the co-efficient of refrac- 
tion. 


OBSERVED LATITUDE OF PLACES. 

Platt. I Lalitudt. | Sun or Star. 


l^otfcdrh Caotonmeat, - - - 31 18 

md6, 31 11 

Jako, - •- 31 16 

Cave. Head of the R6pin, - - 31 19 

N6r(i Ba«a (no village,) - - 31 21 

Sangla, - 31 27 

£ 6arU - r 31 32 

(trang, 31 36 

Camp above Tomba Nadi^ - « 31 

Dabling, - - - 31 44 

Namgia, 31 48 

ebipW, T t r r - - - - 31 48 


Tashigang, 


m 9 

w 

31 

49 

Chang, 


- • 

- 

31 

58 

Kake, 

• 

“ • 

- 

31 

62 

ILari, 

- 

- 

- 

32 

04 

Skalkar fort, 

* 

• r 

1- 

31 

69 





32 

00 

Lio, 


- 

- 

31 

62 

Hang, 

- 

- 

- 

31 

49 

Sungnam, 

- (T 

0 • 

• 

31 

46 

Turn of river between Jaogfand ) 

31 

36 

Akba villages, 

- 


Rarang, 

- 

- 


31 

36 

Pangi, 

• 

r •• 


31 

36 

Ghini, 

* 

» 

m 

31 

31 

Rogl, 

. 

W " 


31 

30 

Chegaon, - 

- 

9 

m 

31 

31 

Spar a Wodar (no village), 


31 

31 

Niohar, 



m 

31 

ai 

Trada, « 


* m 

m 

31 

33 

Majulia, 

w 

•• * 

m 

31 

29 

Ooura, 

m 

• m 


31 

28 

Rampur, • 


• • 

m 

31 

26 

Rirt, 


• m 

m 

31 

22 

Kotgerh, » 

r 

0 0 


31 

18 

SCtni, 

# 

0 m 

m 

31 

J4 

^(unharsen, 

f 

f » 

• 

31 

19 


41 Jii aouiiis and Ophiucbi* 

06 a Aquilaa a Cygni. 

45 ditto ditto* 

37 ditto ditto. 

46 0 Circatn, Meridian Alt. of San. 

64 Mer. Alt. of Sun. 

67 U Cephei « AquarU* 

26 ditto diito. 

64 ditto ditto. 

64 ditto di toi 

30 ditto ditto. 

ditto and Pegasi. 

61 aAquilie. 

33 Oil cum. Meridian Alt. of Sao» 

23 a Cephei and Aquarii. 

42 do. do. 

37 do. do. 

48 C. M. Alt. of a Cephei. 

47 do. do. a Pegasi, 

69 OL Cephei eg Aquarii, 

36 do. do. 

34 do. do. 

32 do. do. 

56 C. M. Alt. of Sun. 

09 do. of a Cepheif 

44 U Cephei a Aquarii. 

62 ditto ditto. 

20 C. M. Alt. of Sun. 

44 M. A. of (4 Cephei. 

17 Sun. 

64 Ot Cephei. 

01 do. tg Aquarii, 

36 Sun. 

13 a Cephei (i Aquarii. 

03 Sun. 

61 a Cephei a Aquarii. 

28 ot Pegasi a Cassiopeias, 

13 OL Cephei eg Aquarii. 

13 Sun. 

36 fx Cephei CL Aquarii. 

33 a Pegasi « C issiopciag, 

03 do. do. 

44 42 Obs. Polar Star ) Repeatfog Circle hj 

46 joo Sun. S Dollond. 

a Pegasi U Cassiopeiae* 

ilC. M.Alt.orSaa. 
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8. The following Table of'the local errors on Mean Time of an ejtcellent 
eight-day Chronometer, by Barraud, is given to shew that no available me- 
thods were neglected, but owing to an unexpected irregularity in the rate 
of the watfih, they are not of the value I anticipated. The Immersions or 
Emersions of Jupiter’s Satellites that were observed have been already 
published, being used to fix the longitude of the first Meridian of the 
survey. It was considered that the errors of such results as a comparison 
with the Nautical Almanac could furnish, would be much greater than those 
even of tlie imperfect methods finally resorted to. 


TABLE OF THE OBSERVED ERRORS (ON M. T.) OF A CHRONOMETER. 


Date, 

j 

Shw 0/ 

M. T. 

Slow under 
Ut 3ier. 

JNo, 

Dai/e 

Date, 

Avfjuit 10 

Koijicrh, 

i 11 6 




14 

I) 

2 S3 3 


4 

5 45 losiDg. 

26 


3 36 1 


11 

6 71 

31 


4 14 3 

4 16 8 

6 

6 36 

Septemlev 6 

Napni, 

4 40 7 

4 48 3 

6 

6 3 

27 

D6tl{i, 

9 63 7 

7 33 i 

22 

7 96 

OitohiT I 

N6r6 Basa, 

11 00 6 




12 

Bablinp, 

14 11 3 




16 

Sliipki, 

16 08 1 




)G 

ff 

16 17 9 


1 

9 8^ 

17 


16 26 4 


J 

7 6 > Mean 8 6^ 

ID 

14 

16 42 2 


2 

8 4 ) 

26 

Skalk^tr, 

16 37 2 




SI 

Sun^natn, 

16 2D 6 




{{ovemlev 13 

Kauipur, 

13 26 0 




14 

Kotgeih, 

13 32 9 


1 

6 9 

17 

13 09 8 




10 


19 4 


2 

4 8 loslogi 

21 

if 

27 7 


2 

4 1 

24 

tt 

41 1 


3 

4 5 

Dettmher I 

» 

14 09 7 

1 

7 i 

4 i 


4. The four following positions which are to be found amongst those 
derived from the Triangulation detailed in the preceding volume are used 
to determine certain stations whence they were visible. 


Rakhcng (Snowy Peak) 
^Needle (Ditto) 

L. (Ditto) 

Kedar Kanta (Station) 



lot. 



Lonff. 


Elevation, 

31 * 

29 -; 

22 " 

78 * 

2V 

44 '" 1 

21 

411 

31 

19 

45 

78 

18 

19 

19 

044 

31 

16 

04 

78 

22 

25 

19 

512 

31 

01 

08 

78 

09 

33 1 

12 

689 
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The stations fixed from these are : 

(«) Dfidfi. 

(b) Gfinass Pass. 

(c) Childing Kona Pass. 

(d) Ilangarang Pass. 

(e) Tashigang. 

(a) At Dfidfi, the Magnetic bearing of Kedar Kanta was observed 
ISO* 00'^ The angle of elevation 3® 15''45'^. The declination 3® easterly. 
These data with the difference of latitude 597% 4 give the longitude of Dti- 
dd 70® 3" 39“'; the elevation 8732 feet above the sea, 

(b) Gdnass Pass. The three snowy peaks Raldang, the Needle, and 1., 
were observed here. The angle subtended by the first two was 44® 51' 30" 
by the second two 13® 64' 30'^ These data afford excellent means of fix- 
ing the Pass by using the elegant formula of Delambre. It would how- 
ever in this case be necessary to calculate the respective distances of the 
three peaks, on which account, as well as the favorable situation of all three 
points, I have chosen a less direct method by using the bearings and as- 
suming a latitude for the pass. The place of Magnetic East and West on 
the Limb was always observed with great care on tliese occasions, a magni- 
fier being used to observe the coincidences of tlie Needle (which was fre- 
quently made to oscillate) with the line of 00® in the compass box. In 
every case the slow motion screw was used for making the coincidence 
perfect ; and as the same precautions were taken in observing the decli- 
nation of the Needle, it is evident that the Magnetic bearings for near ob- 
jects were nearly as good as Azimuths. The true bearings then of these 
three peaks observed as 1 have described were 5.3® 53' 98”^; 44 30 and 112 
39. The latitude of the pass is assumed to be 31® 21' 04 ". With these 
data and the position of Rfildaifg the longitude is foilnd to be 7§® 8' 27^', 
and with this longitude and the position of the Needle the latitude ap- 
pears to be 31® 21' 03“^. With the same longitude and the position of L. vve 
ahall find the latitude 31® 21'05". . The elevations will be found 
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From’Tl4Waiig(L. ofE.3.48.63) 15 567 feet.'J 

Needle - - - 3.47.40 15.492 > Mean 16,516 

L. - - - - 2. 49. 00 15.499 J 

• 

(c) Childing Kona Pass. This station is fixed from the Magnetic bear- 
ing of Rfildang combined with the protracted latitude. These are 208® 54'' 
and 31® 37' lO.''" The longitude of the Pass is found to be 78® 27'' 27'®' and 
from the observed angle of elevation the height is deduced to be 12,060 
feet. 

(d) Hangarang Pass. Similar Data. The bearing of R4ldang 200* 16' 
The protracted latitude 31® 47''34.'^ The longitude is found to he 78“ 30' 
50." The elevation from an angle of 3» 04' lO ' 14.710 feet above the sea. 

(e) Tasliigang. Similar Data. Bearing of R61dang corrected for decli- 
nation 215* 51'. Protracted I.atitude of jdace of observation 31® 50' 05''. 
Angle of altitude 2“ 57' 50". Results— Longitude 78® 39' 12''. Elevati- 
on 12,874 feet. The latitude of the place as derived from observation was 
51® 49' 54" but as it is close under tim great Peak Pfirkyul a projection of 
which has an altitude of 1 9® or in feet 10,000 nearly, 1 have allowed my- 
self to increase the latitude ll", by which means its place is less distort- 
ed in the protraction than it otherwise would be. Ti»e Peak is to the 
north of the station and the effect of its attraction must have been a di- 
minution of tlie latitude. 

6. From the five positions of which the above details are given one or 

two otliers are obtained in a still less direct manner. At Shipkiasmall base 

of 1 18 feet 0 inches was marked by well defined signals, and iheangle wliioh 

it subtended at a point on the ridge above, was measured by a Theodolite 

well levelled and found to be 3l' 40', 30 20 ,29 SO', mean .30 30'. lliis 

gives 1 2,850 feet, as the horizontal distance of the ridge. On this line as a base 

Zs 
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Table of boiling points. 


Date, 


Place* 


Sept. 27 
28 


Oct. 


23 

♦» 

24 
26 
26 
28 

r 


2 

a 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 


Bg. Pt. 

of Air. 


199,00 
198.10 

Cave. Head of Rupin, 193 70 
Snowjr Pass. (Guuass,) 187 , *30 
Ntira Ba8a,(no villajfe,) 191, lo 
Snowy Pass, 187,00 

198,20 

Mebar, I97 3 q 

. ^^01,90 

PurbUnHi, 199,80 

199,70 
198,<X) 

HaWin^r, 196,96 

^amja, 197,26 

195,30 

Bed of Setlej , 197,20 

Ridue above Shipki, 186,30 

196,40 

Naojja Jhftla, 198,80 

'•Vshigan^, 193,00 

pad to Nako, 191, 2o 

.’ako, 192,90 

diang^, 196,00 

kalkar, 196,60 

^-aii, 194,26 

^>o» 197,60 

19il,66 

Sftnanam, 197,40 

Kauam, 198,20 

198,86 

Rareng, 198,20 

Rogi, 198,06 

Werfi, 108,80 

Spara Wodar, 204,60 

Wongtu Jh61a, 204,80 

Nichav, 202,06 

Trada, 201,35 

Saran, 201,10 

Gowra I 203,30 

Rampur, I 208,06 

Nirr, 208,80 

fled of Setlej, 209,40 

Kolgerb, 202,38 

Kfiinbarseii, 204,60 

Kangal, 203,90 

Batora, ^210,0 

K^yra, 209,40 

S6nl| 210,00 


67.0 

46.0 

38.0 

36.0 

48.2 

36.6 

49.3 

46.6 

61.3 

69.0 

66.0 

51.3 

60.7 

49.0 

68.7 

61.3 

38.0 
61 

53.0 
46,6 
50,2 
42,5 

44.0 

56.0 

39.8 

44.0 
; 36,6 

60.0 

42.0 j 

38.6 I 

46.6 

46.3 

42.0 

48.0 

62.3 

47.0 

47.3 

43.7 

48.0 

69.6 

64.0 

46.0 

60.0 
48,0 

62.3 
60 

60.7 
61 


Corrected Eleo. 
above Sea. 


Peet. 

8790 

9188 

11,826 

16,067 

13,766 

9178 


7033 

83C4 

a‘i3i 

8767 

9987 

9150 

11,192 

10,006 

16,684 

11,192 

8864 

12,469 

13,736 

12,438 

10,479 

10,998 

11,616 

9471 

11,812 


9060 

8627 

9117 

9226 

8687 

6336 

6289 

6774 

7200 

7246 

6042 

3376 

2970 

2662 

6603 

6279 

6311 

2281 

2613 

2283 


Pemaike. 


^Mean of both Observatiou 


Mean of the two 11,180* 


Barley grows at some height 
[above this, 

460 feet above the river bed* 


Excellent Apples grow here, 


fled of River# 


Mean of the Observations, 

About 100 feet above the Ri- 
(ver, 


II. In deducing the Elevations given in this Table I have used the fol- 
loviring comparisons made with the same Thermometer and an excellent 
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Barometer filled with Mercury revived from Cinnabar and well purged of air. 
These correspondences being compared wilh Dalton’s Table of the force 
of steam (Thomson’s Chemistry, vol. i.)give the errors of the Thermometric 
lcale,'and from' them the subjoined little Table is calculated by interpolat- 
ing the intermediate numbers. Using this Table to correct the indications 
of the Thermometer, the corresponding Barometer is taken from Dalton’s 
Table, and the height deduced therefrom in the usual manner, correcting 
for the temperature of the air as directed by M. Ramond in calculating 
single observations of the Barometer. It is known that without corres- 
ponding observations, the results of Barometrical measurement ai*e likely 
to be erroneous. To this error the method by boiling is also subject. But 
in these climates, where the Barometer is so much more regular in its indi- 
cations than in Europe, this error lies within a less compass, 1 find from a 
register kept very carefully at Saharanpur that the Maximum annual range 
is only 6 inches and in any one month not more than 4 inches, ^his error 
cannot then affect the boilings by more tlian 300 feet in the extreme case, 
and generally much legs. But they arc subject also to their own error, aris- 
ing as well from the smallness of the scale as defect of observation.’^Every 
precaution was taken to reduce this last within as narrow limits aspossi^. 

H 

Still 1 am afraid the error may have amounted in some cases to half a de- 
gree. It is hardly credible that both these errors should lie the same way ; 
and yet we see that ijn the Elevation of the Pass something of this kind 
must have occurred, for tfie result by boiljng expeeds that of Trigonometri- 
cal measurement 6.5 1 feet, I need scarcely sayi that with regard to the pu- 
rity of the water used I was most scrupulous; i find it diBicult therefore to 
understand the above anomaly, unless U be referable to- the unce^ainty of 
tjhe pOrrection for the temperature of the ajir. 
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TaMe the Observed Cotrespmdences of (he Temperature of Boiling Water with the 

Indications qf the Barometer. 


Obteived 

Vg.Pt 

Observed i 

Bfftowefer 1 

Temp, of Bar, redvc- 
Barom, 1 ed to 64” 

Bar, Cor ^ for 
Diam. Tvhe 

Daitoiit fem» 
of Steam. 

Brror ofiObsd, Bg, Pt, Car, 
Seafe \for error of Seale, 

210,00 


86 

27.76 

27,71 

207,i>6 

2,06 

207 80 

207,38 

26.41 

82 

26*33 

26,28 

206,28 

2,10 

20.6 IQ 

207,26 

26,33 

71 

26*28 

26,23 

206,19 

2,06 

206^ 

206.50 

26,87 

79 6 

26,80 

26,76 

204,27 

2,23 

204 26 

206,9 > 

25,60 

83 

25,62 

26,47 

203,73 

2,17 

203 64 

206,40 

26,26 

74 

25,20 

26,16 

203,10 

2,30 

203,13 

204,86 

24,86 

62 6 

24,84 

24,79 

202.36 

2,49 

202,66 

204,26 

24,69 

66 

24,66 

24,61 

202,00 

2,25 

201,94 

204.00 

24,60 

89 

24,61 

24,46 

201,69 

2,31 

201,69 

■ 198,15 

21,71 

69 

21,68 

21,63 

196,89 

2,26 1 

196,72 

188.50 

17,39 

42 

17,41 

17,30 

186,90 

2,60 1 

186,95 


Table of the Error of the Thermometric Scale. 


Obid. B. 

Ei ror 

Obsd. B. P, 

Error. 

Obed. B P. 

Jkrrof. 

188 

2 ChJ 

197 

2 44 

206 

2 26^ 

189 

2 64 

198 

2 43 

207 

2 ^3 

100 

2 63 

199 

2 41 

208 

2 20 

191 

2 62 

200 

2 39 

209 

2 17 

192 • 

2 61 

201 

2 37 

210 

2 14 

193 

2 50 

202 

2 35 

211 

2 10 

194 

2 49 

203 

2 33 

212 

2 06 

196 

2 47 1 

204 

2 31 

213 

2 02 

196 

2 46 1 

206 

2 29 I 

214 

1 98 


The full amount of the correction due to the temperature of the air has 
bein applied. To obtain the mean temperature of the column, I have cal- 
culated that, at the level of the sea, from the observed temperature and the 
approximate height, allowing a change of 1* for every 300 feet of Elevation. 

T— S'*** 

The correction is obtained by the formula nrrr: H. in which T. is the mean 
temperature and H. the approximate elevation. 


12. In forming the section, I have been doubtful as to the method I 
ought to follow, whether to give an orthographic projection of the several 
points supposed to throw off perpendiculars on a plane assumed in posi- 
tion, or to constitute the several lines of route the intersections of* the 
planes of projection with the surface. Though preferring the former for 
some reasons needless to mention, I have chosen to adopt the latter as 
most conformable to the examples hitherto given of sections. My lines 
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of route are however very short and very variable in direction, a defect of 
this method as applied in this particular instance. In order however to re* 
present the fall of the river I have supposed it to form an orthographic 
projection on the plain of section and as this latter is in most cases paral- 
lel to the river’s course, it will not occasion any considerable distortion. 
Where however such does occur it is noted in the section. 

13. It now only remains that I should notice briefly the principal resnlts. 
At Shipki the river bed is elevated 10,005 feet ; at Namja Jbhla 8854. The 
mean is 9430 which may be considered the elevation of the intermediate’ 
point. At Spara Wodar again the elevation is 5Q36 feet ; and at Wongtd 
JhOla 5289. The mean of these, 5313 is taken as the elevation also of the 
intermediate point. Now the distance by the Map is CO miles or allowing 
I for the devious windings of a mountain river 70 ; the fall is 41 19 feet, or 
59 feet, nearly, per mile. Again, at Batorah the level is 2181 feet, and at 
S6ni 2083 feet; mean 2132, or below Wongtfi 3181 feet. The distance 
being 53 (or corrected 62) gives a full of 51 feet nearly. The present 
survey of the river terminated at Suni but judging from the analogy, of 
other rivers, I infer that it has a further fall of 1000 feet to 1200, beforje it 
reaches the plains, in a course of about 56 miles. Tlie total fill from Shipki 
would then be about 8400 feet. Captain Webb in his visit to the Niti 
Pass informs us (Journal of Science, vol. ix.) that tlie bed of the Setlej has 
there an elevation of 14,924 feet. Tins is 5494 feet higher than the level 
near Shipki. The course of the river would appear to be about 1 10 miles, so 
that here also the fall is between 50 and 60 feet per mile. At Shipki the 
river has a mean width of about 100 feet ; the dej)th I did not measure, but 
1 should suppose it to be about 6 feet. These data, with the above fall, 
using the Chevalier I)e Buat’s formula would indicate a velocity of about 
200 feet in the second, or nearly 12 miles an hour; a result certainly too 
high. From Lari to the confluence, the fall of the right branch or Spiti 
Kiver is 2341 feet ; the distance being 33 miles or corrected as before 38. 
liete therefore the fall is 82 feet 5 inches per mile. A course of 50 or 60, 
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miles above this point reckoning it fo have the same declivity, would bring 
its waters under the induence of perpetual frost. 

14. Some differences will be observed between the results given in this 
paper and those contained in the former. They are generally in the eleva- 
tions and have been occasioned by the use of Dalton's Table which had not 
been seen when that was published ; one or two have originated in revision. 
The Gbnas Pass is one of these. 


A Vocabulary of Kandweri and Tartar (Bhotia) Words. 


English. 

Kanaweri. 

Tartar. 

Man, 

Mi, 

Mi. 

Male, 

Changmi. 


Female, 

Chasmi, 

Muni. 

Father, 

A pa. 

Owgu, 

Mother, 

Amma, 

Amma. 

Son, 

Chang, Dekhraj, 

T6bu.’ 

Daughter, 

Chime, Chiming, 

Porno. 

House, 

Kim, 

Kangba. 

Village, 

Deshang, 

Ilyhl. 

Fire, 

Meh, 

Meh. 

Bread, 

Rot, Lotri, 

. Dik. 

Milk, 

Kherang. 


Butter, . 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Salt, 

Tsa. 


Honey, 

Was. 

— 

Tea, 

Chti, 

Chia. 

Dried Grapes, 

D^kliang, , 

Gund6ra 

Wheat, 

J ad , 

Pakhe. 

Barley, 

Chak, 

Soa. 


Ana 
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J^gliaht 

Kanhveri. 

Tartar, 

Meul, 

Kankang. 

— — 

Cow, 

Sang, 

Balemg. 

Bull, 

Daimas, 

Sangfi. 

Ewe, 

Khas, 

Mamori. 

Ram, 

H61as, 

Ro,fl. 

Weather, 

Kh^r, 

Khalba. 

He goat. 

Aich, 

Rabo, iTUiUthe Shawl 

She goat, 

Bakhar, 

Rama, J S®**' 

Dog, 

Kto, 

Kf. 

Cat, 

P6shi, 

Pishi. 

Book, 

Pothf, 

Pot£. 

Paper, 

Kaglf, 

Shhgii. 

Ink, 

Seahf, 

Naksa. 

Pen, 

Kalam, 

Dingkyo. 

Pipe, 

Gangsa, 

Gangsa. 

Flageolet, 

Bashang, 

Lingfl. 

These two instruments with the steel curiously ornamented and some 

keys of a singular fashion, form the personal equipment of a Bhotia. The 

flageolet is double, but the notes are unisons, 
and uncertain. 

The scale seems irregular 

EngUsh, 

Kmdweri, 

Tartar, 

Sword, 

Terwal, 

Chipsa. 

Cloth, (Calico,) 

Kapra, 

Ra. 

Broad Cloth, 

Porin, 

Nambh. 

Wool (Sheep’s,) 

Shingcham, 

Shing. 

Ditto (Shawl,) 

Pashm, 

Lena. 

Tent, 

Tamboa, 

Gur, 

Water, 

Tf. Thf, 

Cba. 

Snow, 

Pom, Kherang, 

Kha, Oman. 
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English. 

Kandmeri, 

Tartar. 

Ice, 

Sahang, 

Chagrhm, Kyakba. 

Hoarfrost, 

Pdgallang. 

— 

Stone, 

Rak, 

Deh. 

Mountain, 

Rang, 

La. 

Hill, 

Dani. 



Ascent, 

Tang, 

Kyen. 

Descent, 

Chor, 

Th6r. 

East, 


Sher. 

West, 

— 

H6p. 

North, 

— 

Chang. 

South, 



Lo. 

Wind, 

Lahn, 

Lahta. 

Cold, 

Liskdh. 

— 

Heat, 

J&ngdh. 

— 

Day, 

La6, Lya, 

Ninon. 

Night, 

Rating, 

Sanmori. 

Year, 

Barsang. 


Month, 

Gol. 



Road, 

B^tang. 


Bridge of Wood, 

Cham. 

— 

Bridge of Ropes, 

Tarang. 

Ch&yara, SSlani, 

Musket, 

T6bak. 

T6ba. 

Knife, 

Kh6r. 

T£. 

Gun Powder, 

Dar6. 


Eye, 

Mikb. , 


Nose, 

Stakhsh. 


Tree, 

Botang. 


Field, 

Rim. 

• ^ 

I, 

Geb. 


You, 

Kih. 


He, 

N(ih. 

A a >3 
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The names of the Week in Kan&weri are Hindi' with the tirmjtution ang 
aflSxed. The Months seem to be similarly formed thus 


Hindi. 

KanAweri. 

Chyt, 

Cbetrang. 

Bysakh, 

Besakhang. 

Jyetb, 

Jestang. 

Xs&rh, 

Ang. 

S&wan, 

Sonang. 

Bh&don, 

Badrang. 

Asin, 

Indramang. 

Kartik, 

Kartang. 

Mirgsir, 

Mukhscrang. 

Pfls, 

Ang. 

Magh, 

Mang. 

Phag6n, 

Phagoonang. 


It is remarkable in the above that the two months in which the Solstices 
occur have the same name, Ang. 

The Numerals in Kan&weri and Bhotia are as follows 


English. 

Kandw€Tis 

Bhotia. 

One, . 

rd. 

Che. 

Two, 

Nish, 

Nt. 

Three, 

S6m, 

Som. 

Four 

Jin, 

Ji. 

Five, 

Gna, 

Gna. 

Six, 

T6k, 

To. 

Seven, 

Stish, 

D6n. 

Eight, 

Ru, 

Gye. 


Sgu'i, 

Z6. 
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EnghsH. 

Ten, 

Eleven, 

Twelve) 

Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, 

Seventeen, 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen, 

Twenty, 

Twenty- one. 

Thirty, 

Thirty-one, 

Forty, 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 

Ninety, 

One Hundred, 
One Thousand, 


Kanaweri. 

Sai, 

Sehid, 

Sanish, 

SohrAm, 

Sap6, 

Sanga, 

Sordk, 

Sastish, 

Sara, 

Saguj, 

Nija, 

Nljaid. 

Nija Sai. 

Nija Sahid. 
Nish Nija. 
Dhai Nija. 
Sfim Nija. 
S6m Nija Sai. 
Pa Nija. 

Pan Nija Sai. 
Ra. 

Hazar. 


Bhotia. 

CM. 

Chokshi. 

Chooni. 

Clioksun. 

Ch6bji. 

Changna. 

Chero. 

Chobdam. 

Chobgye. 

Chfirgd. 

Nishft. 


The following sentences will exhibit in a clearer view the total dissimi- 
larity to Hindi of either dialect as well as to each other. 


EngUsh. 

How far is that village 1 
What is the price of this ? 
Is it cheap or dear? 

Give him a rupee. 


Kanaweri. 

Nddeahiing tetra warak dd? 

Zd mhllangte? 

Y6 mdllang cheradha teang dhi ? 
J6pang ea r6pi raning. 


Bhatia. 
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English* 

Kcm&iceri. 

‘ phoHa. 

When will you go to Kamrii ? 

Moline terang bite ? 


What is this 1 

King cha namangto 1 

ling ot 

How far is GdrCi ? 

G&r6 tetra warak du ? 

G&r6 cham tagar- 

Is the road good t 

Om dam dh ? 

Sam phchang ot ? 

When shall I arrive ? 

Tetrang Pftgta? 

Cham la tel? 

How far shall I find water ? 

Te warak ti pariato? 

Cham le chu tok ? 

Is there much ascent ? 

Tang choras ? 

Kea mongbo ? 

When will you go to Leh ? 

Lio terang biti ? 

Liro nam dogan ? 

What merchandise have 

Kinondo teta Sowdato? 

Ky ole chang chi chi 

you ? 


[hofe? 

Will you sell itt 

Re te yenu ? 

Te chhngane ? 

Come here. 

J6a je. 

, Dira shoh. 

Go there. 

Napa bye. 

Phala song. 

What is your name? 

Kin hamang tedhing ? 

Ke min chi ? 

Where do you come from? 

Kinna ham dhue ? 

Ke kang na&ng ? 

How many houses are there 

Ju Deshang teih kin to? 

Dili yhlna kangba 


in this village ? ^chana ho6 1 


These specimens, scanty and imperfect as they are, will tend to give 
some idea of the nature of the dialects. With respect to the written cha- 
racter in Kanawer I cannot speak with certainty, but in the Bhotia or 
Tartar villages they have the iTmma and Sirma chai-acters (or printed and 
written) of Thibet. The general resemblance of the former both in their 
forms and names to the Sanskrit has been noticed. I have now before me 
an alphabet (or ka, kha, as he called it) written by the Lama Ring Jing of 
Dabling, and comparing it with that given in Yates’s Sanskrit grammar the 
resemblance is very striking. There are however differences, chiefly unim- 
portant ones in the manner of forming the cha.racters. This Lama had a 
book printed in this character, the letters yellow, on a deep blue ground ; 
it was ornamented, also with pictures of their gods or heroes, painted with 
very bright and vivid colors but without any iflea of keeping or perspective. 
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Information was always sought for (when the time allowed it) as to the 
distances and nature of the road between the different places of note bo> 
yond the frontijer. The following contain some of the principal particulars 
collected. 

1. Pfirbfinn! on the Setlej to G&rd (Gertop.) — ^The particulars given by 
Kissam Das Seyana. 

Pdrbhnni to Richba. 

Richba to Nissang. 

Nissang to Tomba, (no village, fire-wood and shelter.) 

Tomba to Dabling. 

Dabling to N.aingk. 

Namgia to Shipki. 

Shipki to Stia. 

Stia to Sherangla, (shelter and plenty of fire-wood.) 

Sherangla to Nfigd. 

N6g(t to Loxo or Nfixo. 

Loxo to Bah Khmon. 

Bafi Khmon to Rabgealing. 

Rabgealing to Choxe Chhrkang;;. . 

Clioxe Clihrkang to Laling. 

From Laling, G4ru is three day’s journey. A high range called Daogbo 
is crossed ; some snow on it ; fire-wood scanty. The people beyond Shipki 
are called Jar or Zar and belong to Wassang or Uchang as it is sometimes 
called. Beyond Shipki the road is practicable for horses. Rebgealing and 
Laling are both on the Setlej ; Chfiprang is opposite the former ; Mfinsaro- 
wer is seven days from Ch4prang ; Tpkbo is the name of the Ghru Pergen- 
nah. Sagtad, Bamtad, Majan, Lhdur, Changtaling, and Mhpang. aie the 
districts in which shawl wool is chiefly produced. From Chaprang to 
Chhngsa (Nilang on the Jahnavi) six days. A road to CbOngsa also from 
Sangla on the Baspa. 
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2. The Lake Mansarower. — Particulars furnished by the Lama Ring 
Jing of Dabling. 

It is from four to seven day’s journey in circumference, according to the 
season, and is called by the Bhotias Mdpang. There is a smaller lake near it 
called Lankachu; in the rains they communicate. Out of Mipang proceed 
four rivers towards the four opposite points, 1. Tamja Kampa flows to- 
wards Ussang. 2. Mainjo Kampa towards Phrang. 3. Lang Jing Kampa 
(the Setlej.) 4. Ling Jing Kampa towards Ladak. He has seen, he says, 
each of these four rivers, and asserts that each flows from the Ldce Ma- 
pang. The Setlej flows through the smaller lake Lankachu. Gangri is a 
Snovvy Peak near the lake much venerated by Hindus. Jfing is the name 
of China. 

3. Shipki to Gdru or Gertop. — Particulars by Bali Ram Seyana, of 
jiVamja. 

1. Shipki to Stia. 

2. Stia to Meyang. 

3. Meyang to Nu. 

4. N6 to Klokh. 

5 . Klokh to Kinipu. 

fl. Kiniph to Rukum. 

7. Rhkhm to Shangsi. 

8. Shangsi to Shyang. 

Shyang to Gdr6 three and a half stages — no villages ; high ground tra- 
versed with much snow. Ch4prang is six day’s journey from G&rh. Pel- 
dong and Ling are two villages on the road. 

4. M4nsarower and Man Tulai.— Chang Ring Jing, a Beopari of Marj dm* 
a village one day’s journey from the lake gives the following particulars. 
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Mdnsarower is in his opiuion a mountain ; Mantalai a lake ; from the lat- 
ter no river has its exit but from the former four rivers spring, as follows;— 

1 . Lang Jing (Setlej) to the West and South. 

2. Tamjok, to the East and North. 

3. Sing Jing between the preceding and flows to Ladak. 

4. Mamjo or Mabjok opposite the preceding towards Gerhwal. Tang- 
shhng, Mchshfing, Lodok, Mahjun, Changtaling are the chief districts for 
the Shawl Wool. A Zhmphng or Killedar of Maha Chin (China ?) resides 
at Chiprang. He is of a fair complexion. 

5. Gir(i to Leh (capital of Ladak.) — Particulars by the above. 


No. of dajs. 

1 1. Eigong, a village of forty houses, level road and passable for 

horsemen. 

4 2. Teslugang, a village of a hundred houses, Gelums or Monks. 

2 3. Duuijok, twenty houses, a stream which falls into Sing Jing at Leh. 

2 4. Kolok, a village of eight or nine houses, 

3 3. Koigid, fifteen or sixteen houses. 

5 (i. Murt, thirty houses. 

4 7. Rupsho, twenty houses. 

3 8. Gya, sixteen houses. 

2 9. Mirfi, eight houses. 

2 10. Himmi, a hundred Lamas and Gelums reside here. No farmers. 
2 11. Leh, two hundred and fifty to three hundred houses. The Raja 
32 of Ladak resides here. 

0. Shipki to Clitiprang. — Particulars by Chang Ring Jing. 

1. Lopchak, Bank of Setlej, three bouses. 

2. Tia, ditto, cross on boarded Sanga, eight houses. 

3. Myang, opposite (i. e. to Shipki) side of Setlej, twenty houses. 

Ubb 
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4. N6 ; Seilej, half a day’s journey to right, eight houses. 

5. Luk ; Setlej, still farther, four or five houses. 

6. Lakba ; Setlej, not a day's journey, four or five houses. 

7. Shangze ; Setlej, about two miles, nine or ten bouses. 

8. CLiprang, this side Setlej— ford, twenty bouses. 

A fort above the town or village. It is built of stone and will contain from 
1500 to 2000 men. The road is practicable for horses. A horseman can go 
in three days; a loaded sheep in five. Ling is two hour’s journey beyond 
Ch^prang. 

7. G4rfi (Oertop) to Mfinsarower. 

1. Tfikyfi, eight houses. 

2. Mensar, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas, ^ These ere two rery loog 

3. Chfipta, four houses. ^ stages. 

4. Chekfing, two houses. 

5. Karlep, six houses. . 

6. Turjan, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas. 

7. Mansarower, sixty-four houses, Lamas. 

8. Bekar to Shangze. 

1. Biob, left bank of Setlej. 

2. Fosbang, ditto. 

3. Chfiprang, ditto. 

4. Rukfiin, right bank. 

5. Shangze, ditto. 

Bekar is two or three day’s journey from Nissang ; the road crossing a 
very high ridge. 

9. Lari to Kungri.— Bali Ram Seyana of Naroja. 
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1. Tabo, a few miles. 

• 2. Pokso. 

3. Dankar, a fort. Muni, a large village opposite. 

4. Tangti Konj. 

5. K6ngri. 

Under Dankar two branches of the river unite the Spino and the Lidang 
so called from the Pergiinnahs they flow through. Beyond Khngri are 
Kulling, Tailing, and Baro, on the banks of the Spino which is the right 
branch. On tlie Lidang are Lam, Paling and Rangreh. The Lid.tng has 
its source in the high range Kung6mLa; five day’s journey from Dankar. 
f Does not know where the Spino springs from. 

10. GArfi to Chaprang. — Same informant. 

1. Shing Lapcha. 

2. Tfiktag. 

3. Largfi. 

4. Peldong. 

.■>. Ling. A bridge over the Setlej formed of iron chains. 

0. Chdprang. 

1 1 . Particulars furnished by a Kanaweri Beoparl from Leh. 

Chang to Rupsho five day’s journey. 

Rupsho to Rutoh, twenty day’s journey. 

Rupsho to Leh, ten day’s journey. 

Liri to LeU, fifteen day’s journey. 

12. Skfilkar to Gfirfi. — By a man of Skalkar. 

1. Changar, (no village,) wood and water; a cave. 

B bbS 
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2. Sagtad, a village of three houses. 

3. Champa, village of three houses. 

4. Shacgyhl, twelve houses. 

5. S6m Lakhar, (no village,) wood and water. 

6. Bluitph Gliati, source of Yung Chum which joins the Spiti just above 

Skalkar. , 

7. Ch^knra Cimng, no village, encampment, tents black, formed of the 

hair of the yak. 

8. KhaurklJJ, no village, water. 

9. Kharkht'iiu Cliang, encampment, no cultivation. 

10. Dukbo ; one tent, no wood. 

11. Shang; encampment, twelve or thirteen tents. 

12. Laoclie; no village or encampment. 

l.'l. Zhiijhng, two tents. 

14. Kungya; no village or encampment. 

15. GArh. 

At most of these stages wood is not procurable, the only fuel is the dung 
of the yak. Kaiiglo is twelve day's Journey from Lari. T<gagdi, two from 
Ranglo. 

1.1. From Sfingnaro in Kan&wer there is a route to Munes in Ladak. 
Damak.sh6 is the name of the high ridge crossed. Jt is said to be covered 
with snow. Munes is three day’s journey from the crest and one day far- 
ther is Dankar. 

14. From Nissang also there is a road to Stang and Bekar, two villages 
on the Setlej, between Sbipki and Ch^prang. This route crosses a very 
high ridge covered, 1 believe with snow. It leads up the bed of the stream 
which flows under Nissang. 

15. There is a direct route also fromShipki to Skalkar crossing the lower 
part of the Pflrkytil ridge ; it is represented as both diflicult and dangerous. 
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On the Building Stones and Mosaic of Akberahad or 

Agra, 


By (the late) II. VOYSEY» Esq. 


JTo the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Sis, 

WE have all heard of the magnificence of ihe Tajmahal and of the 
precious stones used in its Mosaic ; of tiie robberies committed by the Jhats ; 
and of the substitution of others of inferior value. 

Perhaps an enumeration of the stones used in the structure of this beauti> 
ful Mausoleum, as well as of other buildings in Agra, for the purposes of 
truth and of fixing the proper bounds to our admiration, may not be foreign 
to the scope of the Asiatic Researches, particularly as some of them areob* 
jects of geological interest. 

The stones composing the main structure of all the public buildings at 
Agra or in its vicinity are of two kinds, sandstone and crystallized lime 
•tone or marble. 
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The Fort ; the greater part of the Mausoletim of Akber dt Secandra ; the 
Jamd Mesjid ; the gateway, wall, casement and Mesjids of the Tdj ; are 
built of the sandstone. T'he Tijmahal or tomb of the favorite wife of Shah 
Jehan ; the Moli Mesjid and some buildings in the interior of the fort are 
built of marble. 

The sandstone is of a disagreeable colour, and from its strong resem- 
blance at a distance to brick, forms a mean and ugly contrast to the brillian- 
cy of the polished marble structures, which are reared on it. It is not a good 
building stone, decomposing very readily, particularly the slaty kind, which 
contains a considerable quantity of mica and iron. It is remarkable for its 
veiney appearance and for the grey circular spots, of various size diffused 
over its surface. Some of them exhibit the singular appearance of a small 
protuberance or tail like that left on a bullet, when cast in a mould. A ho- 
rizontal and vertical section of one of them, shew that they are spherical. 

This stone is quarried about twenty-two miles west of Agra ; at Fattehpiir 
Sikri, in the hill, on which the Mausoleum of the famous Selimshah Chisd 
is built. This low range runs in a nearly JN. E. and S. W. direction and 
tlie dip of the strata which are very distinct varies from an angle of 25° to 
50°: nearly at right angles to the direction of the hill, in a S. S. Westerly 
direction. It is remarkable that a range of hills South of Fattehpnr, of the 
same rock, dips in a contrary direction ; the precipitous face being to the 
Southward and the dip to the Northward. 

It belongs to the old red sandstone formation of Werner, and is the fiVst 
of his floetz rocks. Mc'Culloch and Jameson, ha\vever although not agree- 
ing in the mode or relative period of its formation have placed it among 
the primary rocks. I have little doubt that this rock will be found incum- 
bent on granite, as I have invariably found it in the peninsula of India 
and in other parts of Ilindoosthan. At a place lying between Wirangal, 
the ancient capital of Telingana and the Godaveri, I have seen a rdek 
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with exactly , similar characters, even, containing the grey spherical spots, 
hut of rather larger dimensions. The grey sandstone which is also found 
in the buildings of Agra, differs in no respect but colour, from the red, the 
passage taking place very frequently both in a gradual and in a sudden 
manner from red to grey, in the same block. I think it probable that this 
range of sandstone forms part of the great sandstone formation of India ; 
on the N. E. boundary of which, are found Fattehpur Sikri, Machkuiul, 
Dholpur, Gualior, Kallinjer, Chunar and Uotasgher ; and that it is connect- 
ed to the S. W. with that of Gondwana. 

The crystallized limestone is said to come from Jaypur, but I have not 
been able to obtain any precise information on this point. The specimens 
which 1 have examined, appear to be pure carbonate of lime, ofalargerhom* 
boidal grain, effervescing very briskly in acids. 1 have seen no specimens, 
which contain carbonate of magnesia, although the Hindu images formed 
of dolomite or magnesian limestone, w hich are commonly sold in Calcutta, 
are said to come from Jaypur. The Garrah Mandela limestone is a dolo* 
mite of a small grain and more nearly resembles that of the above-mentioned 
images. The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara marble of Italy in the 
purity of its white, and in its containing grey streaks. 

The stones used in the mosaic of theTij, and of the other buildings, are 
of twelve kinds, including the different species of Calcedony; they are, 

1. The Lapis Lazuli -Lajaverd. 

2. The Jasper— T&mrasang. 

3. Heliotrope. 

4. Calcedonic Agate. 

5. Calcedony. 

6. Carnelian. 

7. Sard6. 

8. Plasma or Quartz and Chlorite. 


^Akit. 
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9. Yellow and striped marble. 

10. Clay slate. 

11. Nephrite or Jade. 

12. Shelly limestones, yellow and variegated — Sengmiriam: and lastly a 
yellow stone called “ Seng tilal” it is of a golden colour, but I had no op- 
portunity of ascertaining, if it really be a stone.^ The whole of these with 
the exception of the shelly limestoneir, arc m. :d in the Mosaic of the Taj. 

1st. The Lapis Lazuli l am inclined to ak x . a foreign stone. I have 
not hitherto found it in India. It is said to come from Ceylon and from 
Thibet. Some pieces which form the upper border of the tomb of Momtdza 
Eegam are of a beautiful deep blue colour, containing interspersed crystals 
of Iron Pyrites, which the ancients imagined to be gold. This stone is the 
most rarely used in the Mosaic of the Taj. 

2. The Jasper is blood-red, and of the kind found in (he basaltic trap and 
wacken rocks of Hindustlian and in the beds of rivers issuing from them. 

3. Some of the specimens of Heliotrope or Bloodstone are large and beau- 
tiful, and it is used in great profusion in the Mosaic. This stone is also 
found in great abundance in the same locality as the Jasj)er. 

4. 5, 0, and 7, are generally very beautiful, and are translucent, verging 
on transparent. They are of various shades of red, white and yellow. A- 
mong the Agates are the ribbon agate, the fortification agate, the tubular 
agate, moss agate or mocha stone and the star agate. I'he Carnelians and 

' Sardes are remarkably fine. These stones are all found in the same locali- 
ties, as the last. The Sone, the Nerbaddah and Godaveri rivers are said 
to produce them in abundance. The great manufacture is at Cambay. I 
once saw a lingam of agate which bad been found in the Godaveri. It^ 
weight was probably from six to seven pounds, and it was finely zoned. 


* It is said to come from li^emaiis* 
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8. The Plaema, ^vhich appears to me to be a mixture njore or less inti* 
mate of Quartz and Chlorite, is frequently found in the basalt and amyg* 
daloid rocks of the Dekhin : its principal use in the Mosaic is to vary the 
shades of the leaves of the flowers. 

0. The yellow marble is seen principally in the tombs of Etimad ad Dau* 
lah, the Vizir of Jehangir. His sarcophagus and that of his wife are form- 
ed of solid blocks of it. It is said to come from Guzerat. Not being able 
to procure bits of this or of the striped marble, I was not able to ascertain 
their nature. 

10. The Clay slate appears to resemble that which I have seen from 
Monghir and from the ruins of Gour. It is used in the borders of the Mo- 
saic as a contrast to the white marble, but takes a very inferior polish and 
is much subject to decomposition. The large takht of Shahjehan near the 
private hall of audience in the fort, is composed of an entire slate of this 
atone. 

1 1. The Nephrite or Jade, I have only seen in the Zenana of Jehangir. 
It is of the same kind as that sold in Calcutta in the shape of dagger’s han- 
dles, spoons, cups, &c. Some rough specimens of it, which I procured from 
the bazar contained a considerable quantity of talc intermixed, which is not 
an uncommon occurrence in this stone. 

12. The yellow shelly limestone is remarkable for the different species 
of the genus Cardium, whicli it contains, the ribs and transverse striae of 
that genus of shell being very distinct. The matrix is composed of clay, 
silex and oxide of iron ; it is softer than the crystalline yellow limestone 
which fills up the outline of the shells, and consequently takes an inferior 
polish : where it has been exposed to the tread of the naked feet of pilgrims, 
this difference is particularly obvious, the shells being left in relief by the 

Coo 
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wearing down of this softer matrix, presenting a curious atid* pretty appear- 
ance. An easy mode of dissecting this limestone is afforded by placing a 
piece of it in diluted muriatic acid, which dissolves the pure carbonate of 
lime of the shells with great rapidity, leaving the spaces empty in which 
they were previously enclosed. The shells are much broken, and I found, 
it difficult to determine whether there are any of the genera Solen or IVfya 
amongst them.* 

The shells of the variegated limestone are less distinct, the stone itself 
being more compact and containing enclosed pieces of clay slate: they may 
however be sometimes satisfactorily ascertained to be of the same genus, 
Cardiura ; it contains a smaller quantity of carbonate of lime: but the same 
peculiarities from wearing down exist, and it may be dissected with equal 
ease by the aid of the acid. 

1 have been informed that these marbles come from Gnzerat but whether 
that is their habitat 1 cannot tell. From the looseness of their component 
parts, and want of compactness, I think they are tertiary limestones, possi- 
bly of modern origin, like those in the vicinity of Pondicherry. 

The whole of these stones and marbles are said to have been the produce 
of commuted tribute, or to have been received as gifts from tributary pow- 
ers ; but the labour bestowed on polishing and giving the exact shape to 
such hard materials, must have been immense, and forms the distinguishing 
feature of this magnificent work. 

A single flower in the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, contains a 
hundred stones, each cut to the exact shape necessary, and highly polish- 
ed; and in the interior alone of the building there are several hundred 
flowers, each containing a like number of stones. 

• I do not think these limestones are at present imported into Agra ; they are procured, for the 
purposes of the artist from tlie numerous ruined tombs and mesjids with which this district is covered. 
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When therefore the magnificence and beauty of the mcDterials, the size of 
the building and the inoimense pains and labour bestowed upon the whole 
are taken into consideration; it may be safely averred that it has not its 
equal in the world* 


I am, &c. 


H. H. VOYSEY. 



VIII. 


Sanscrit Inscriptions. 


By (the late) Captain E. FELL. 


With Observations by H. JI. WILSON, Esq. Sec, As. S, 

THE Society having been some time in possession of various translated 
Inscriptions by the late distinguished scholar Capt. E. Fell, think it due 
to his memory, as well as to the value of the documents, to ofter them to the 
public. 

The first of these was found at Garha Mandela ; in what situation, is not 
upon record. Capt. Fell’s intention to furnish the necessary illustrations 
both of this, and of the Inscription at Hansi, having been delayed till the ' 
papers should be revised for publication, and having been finally disappoint- 
ed by his premature death. The Hansi inscription was copied from a stone 
in the fort. 

The Gafiia Mandela inscription is remarkable for the genealogy of a race 
of princes who exercised the sovereignty over part of central Hindustan in 
which the enumeration much exceeds that of any inscription yet discovered. 

A very moderate computation will place the origin of the family in the com- 
.mencement of the seventh century, as if we allow an average of twenty years 
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to the reign of each of the 6fty.two princes prior to Hridaya in JC17, we 
shall deduct 1040 years from that date, and consequently place the acces* 
Sion of Yddava Raja in 627 : how far the whole detail is entitled to confi- 
dence cannot be conjectured, but the latter part of it is susceptible of con- 
firmation. The fate of Durgavati called DurgetH by Dow is related in 
his translation of Ferishta with many interesting circumstances: she com- 
manded the army against Akber’s general Asoph after her son F.m had 
been dangerously wounded and compelled to quit the field, and when all 
was lost plunged a dagger into her bosom rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, {Dow, ii. 345.) After her death, and that of Vira, the 
principalily was temporarily occupied by the Mohammedans, but the in- 
scription confirms what the history only leaves us to infer, that it was not 
at that time permanently annexed to the dominions of the Mogul. 

The Inscription at Hansi derives some interest from its assisting in elu- 
cidating the history of Prilhu Rat or Pithaura, as will be noticed in the 
remarks which the Benares inscriptions have suggested. 

The circumstances relating to the discovery of (he last named inscripti- 
ons are fully described in tlie extracts from the report presented by the 
Judge of Benares to Government, to whose liberality the Society are in- 
debted for their communication. 

1. INSCRIPTION FROM GAR'HA MANDELA.. 

Salutation to Ganisa. The fortunate Vishnu conquers. 

1 

In the province of Gddhd, there was a prince named Yfidava Rdya, a 
receptacle for the waters of battle ; his son was Mddhava Sinha, whose 

• 4 

son was Jaganndtha from whom was descended Raghundtha, whose son 

» . 6 7 

was Rudra-ddva ; his son was Vihdra Sinha, whose son was Nara Sinha- 

8 9 

ddva, whose son was Surya-bhdnu, whose son was Ydsu-ddva; from him 
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11 


was Gopdlasahi, from whom was descended BhupAlasahi whose son vrnM 
12 13 

Gopinatha, whose son was prince RAraachandra, whose son was SuratAna- 

14 10 . 1 ® 

sinlia, whose son was Hanhara-dAva, whose son was Krishna'd^va; from 

, 17 18 ' 19 

whom sprung Jagat-sinha whose son was MahA-sinha whose son wasDurja- 

20 21 

na Malla, whose son was Yasaskarna whose son was PratApAditya, whose 

93 23 

son was Yasas-chandra. His son was Man6hara'Sinha, w'hose son was 

24 25 20 

Govinda-sinha, from whom was RAma-chandra, whose son was Karnno* 

27 

tha-ratna-s^na, whose son was Kamala-nayana, whose son was the prince 

28 29 

jNarahari d6va ; Ravi-sinha w^as his offspring, to whom was born a good 

so . 

son named Tribhuvana-raya, whose son was Prithivi Raja, whose son was 

32 83 31 

DAranti-chandra, whose son was Madana-sinha, whose son was Ugia- 

S5 30 

sAna ; his son w as RAma-sAhi, from w hom was descended TArA-chandra, 

37 38 

whose son was Udaya-sinha whose son was BhAnuinitra, whose son was 

39 40 41 

Bhavani SAsa, whose son was Siva-sinha whose son was named HarinarA- 

42 43 

yana, whose son was Sabala-sinha whose son was Raja sinha whose 

44 45 

son was DAdirAya, whose son was Goraksha-dAsa, whose son was Arjuna- 

40 

fiinha. 


13. To whom was born Sangrama-sAhi, who was the fire of general 
destruction to the heaps of his cotton-like foes, and upon the appearance 
of whose majesty pervading the universe, the mid-day sun became as a 
spark. 


14. Wishing to conquer this whole earth, he destroyed fifty-two for- 
tresses, (considered) impregnable, by their ramparts, and bastions equal- 
ling the thunderbolt, and firm on the peaks of mountains. 

15. The son of this gem amongst raonarchs w^as Dalapati of unsullied 
feme, whose renown the lord of serpents (Sesha) was long anxious to chantj 
but whose mouths could not completely accomplish his praise. 

10. Even those (princes) of morose dispositions continually embracec 
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tlie dnst of the feet of (this monnrch), whose hands were always moist with 
the waters of charity, (who was) intent on his reineml)rance ofHari, the pro- 
tector of those in his powder and the guileless cherisher of his subjects.- 

17. His consort, Durgivati was as prosperity itself to the fortunes of pe* 
titioners, beautiful, as the image of virtue, the acm6 (boundary) of the good 
fortune of this earth. 

18. Upon the decease of the Sovereign of the Universe, she installed her 

49 

son, the fortunate VirandrAyana, three years old, in the seat of royalty. 

19. By her own renown, famed in the three worlds, she made this whole 
earth, as it were to change its appearance ; by immensely high golden dwell- 
ings, as an unlimited splendid llemAchala, by the heaps of precious gems 
scattered every where, as a mine of innumerable jewels, and by the herds 
of frolicsome elephants, as possessing innumerable elephants of the lord of 
heaven. 

20. Surely, she who dady presented, steeds, elephants, and millions of 
gold in unbounded charity, eclipsed by these high-famed acts the vast re- 
nown of the Kcimadhenu. 

21. Always intent on the protection of her subjects, she herself mount- 
ed on an elephant, in every field of battle, conquering her powerful adver- 
saries, rendered useless the L6kapAlas. 

22. The fortunate Viran&rfiyana of infinite fame, entered manhood ; and 

tlie dignity of this prince, diffused over the world, increased together with, 
the portion of revenue requisite to be taken. 


23. In the course of time, a mighty chief was dispatched by Akber, 
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powerful by the riches of the earth, and equalling Arjuns, for the tribute*^ 
He was disrespected by the prince; 

21 and 25. Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who made 
the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated his foes 
by bis dreadful valour, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his adverse^ 
rys’ arrows. Durgtivati, who was mounted on an elephant severed her own 
head with the scymitar she held in her hand : she reached the supreme spi- 
rit, pierced the sun’s orb (obtained salvation.) ' 

CO 

20. Chandrasdlii, the asylum of the improtectecl , the abode of glory, the 
full lamp of the whole of his family, he whose wealth was fame, and the 
offspring of the prince Dalapati, was crowned (by the people.) 

27. The females of his enemies quarrel with the trees in the forests : the 
trees first snatch off their garments, then with their thorns seize them by the 
hair. The women consume them with sighs, and observing by the (light of 
they sim their uncovered bodies, harshly tear off the bark to clothe them- 
selves. 

28. As the six-faced god, was descended from the consumer of the god 

61 

of love, so was a son named Madhukarasdhi bora to this prince. He was 
of unsullied renown, and a sea of glory acquired in this world. 

29. By whose victories proclaimed by hosts of people, and accomplished 
by his strength of arm, the eight Oikpilas, are eternally ashamed: by the 
vibrating sound of whose double-headed drums, outvying the roar of the 
newly risen, but arrogant clouds at a general deluge, the exultations of his 
agitated and dispirited foes w ere silenced. 

52 

30. His son was the fortunate Pr6mauar&yana, the accomplisher of 
the wishes of the good, the corporeal energy of the mass of glory of the 
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k^hetriyas; the*abo()e of love; fame itself; tbe pride of bU family; the 
wealtb of the virtuous, tbe art of the Creator, the ocean of gpod q 4 alities, 
and voj^ of a path for evil. 

31. His foes deprived of their repose by the first acquaintance of the 
light of his shining renown, and separafod from their beauteous females, 
unto this day do nut quit the mountain caves : and by his increasing troops 
of thousands of dreadful elephants, resembling heaps of clouds and whose 
brows were fragrant with the dew of passion, the mass of fiills vras either 
bumbled or cleft. 

32. In the field of battle, even the proudest roonarchs should only be 
forcibly secured. Enmity should not exist : fame should be increased in 
this world, by charily unceasingly practised. There must not be any ostem 
tation. To petitioners their request shoqld always immediately be granted 
without any enquiry. These are the virtues of princes and these practises 
were proverbial of Pi-imasdhi. 

33. The fortunate Hriday^swara resembling another new year was the 
Son of this illustrious prince ; he was the giver of happiness to the just, and 
tbe glory of his ancestors, 

34. Although he rules over the whole world, yet he particularly cherish- 
es the unprotected ; a cloud though raining equally, waters a valley most 
abundantly with rain. 

33. By him were presented, and confirmed (by grants) on neat copper 
plates, to the brahmanas, several villages encompassed by delightful groves, 
proud with splendid mansions well inhabited, ubouqding with pure lakes 
stocked with lotuses ; pleasing from the continued noise in the temples (from 
the chanting of the vfedas, &c. &c.) and every where possessing extensive 

(lands) fruitful with every kind of grain. 

p d d 
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36. He cherished the whole of his owit extended dominion, pleasant, 

.n 

from the attachment to the worship of the immortals, and in whicli hypo« 
crisy was never known. 

37. The nnirerse and every monarch was obedient to the wishes of 
Hridtiyfesa, by whom w ere inscribed on a wall of gold, the fifty letters, re- 
sembling mighty elephants* 

% ' - < 

38. Who, when in chace, on foot, slew with an arrow, when springing 
on him, a mighty tyger, with forehead resembling a large dreadful ser- 
pent. 

S9. Regarding whom this is a saying of fnd^a ; “ Oh Arjima, why are 
“ you dispirited ? Oh illustrious immortals! What; do you not know that 
** this prince Hridaya makes many brahmanas on the earth, equal to Indral’* 

46. The consort of this monarch was named Sondari, the mansion of 
good fortune, and beautiful as that treasure. Virtue. 

41. Through whom the earth was constantly filled with the enemies of 
the demons, dispelling the cause of the streams of poverty and pain, and 
was always (glutted) with the waters of real charity, with elephants resem- 
bling clouds, and (temples reeking) with streams of fragrant juice. 

42. She cherished virtue by innumerable acts of holy munificence such 
;as (causing to be made) large wells, gardens and reservoirs, and by numer- 
ous presents. 

43. She caused this holy temple to be erected, and placed ip it the 
(images of) Vishnu, Siva, Gan6sa,. Durgi, and the Sun. 

44. Sankara is incompetent to. the praises of her, by whom Sridbara 
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(Vishnti) and the other immortals are glorified, and have obtained a holy 
abode. * , 

m 

45. She caused the deities, Krishna, Vishnu, and others, to be continu- 
ally worshippe<l in this temple, by brabmanas specially appointed, by offer- 
ings, banquets and riches innumerable. 

46. The monarch Hridaya conquered greatly through her, who is praised 
for her excessive energy, and resembles the light of the moon. 

47. This account of the race of this prince was framed by the learned 
Jaya Govinda by the order of Sukirtti, a preceptor of the Miuiansa, and 
Vyfikarana, and who by his own doctrines couqtiered logic, and is skilled 
in the whole of the v^das and their members. 

48. This temple was built by the skilful artists Sinhasahi, Dayarama, 
and Bhagiratha. 

4£>. Written by Sadfisiva in the year of the Siimbut aera, 1724, (A. D. 1667,) 
on Friday, the 1 Ith <lay of the bright fortnight of the moon of the month of 
Jyeshthu, and engraven by the abu\e artists. 


If. INSCRIPTION FROM HANSI. 

Salutation to Devi : — 1. Let the enemy of Mura ^Vishnu) protect you ; of 
incomparable various forms by his metital contemplation of the meinliers of 
Lakshmi. Her countenance a second moon : tier anus the brandies of tlie 
Parijata. T4ie sides of her high and solid breasts the frontal globes of the 
immortal elepliant (of liidra.) In this progressive manner did the hiilden 
Sri appear when produced from the waters of the ugilaled-chumed ocean. 

Ddd3 
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ad. The priace Prithivi Raja was bora in therace ofthe desceodants 
•f the moon : his maternal uncle was named Kirana, an increaser o£ his 
fame. 


3d. He was as an autumnal naeton, for an ornament to that firmament^ 
the tribe of Guhilauta ; and an ocean of those eminent qualities, gravity, 
munificence, and handsomeness. 

4th. Having slain the warrior Hammira who was an arrow to the earth j 
the king who was a* serpent to the riches of his enemies ; acquainted with 
the qualifications of tire assembly of heroes, and whose feet were cleansed 
by the contact of the mass of rays from the diadems of kshetriyas being 
delighted, presented to him, possessing pure virtues the strong fortress 
Xsiki. 

6th. Having, for the purpose of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress, 
and having placed bis foot on the heads of the armies of his foes, he was 
as the bestower of their wishes to those overcome by calamity. Travellers 
describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
made and which resembled the very . heart (best part) of the earth ; thus 
exclaimed, “ Ob thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and ma> 
jesty.” 

Cth. By the new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road 
was finished, near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, &c. and also 
an apartment for the wealth of his enemies. “ Having well considered, I 
** imagine that the celestial tree is Kirana’s, certainly Tryambaka on whose 

forehead, the moon appears, conquers in this world : who is another 
“ Yama.” 

7th. But what can be said of the greatness of him, on whose account, 
Tibhishana the lord of demons sent a messenger who thus spoke, “ In 
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“Lanka the prince of demons who has obtained a boon from eoittemplat< 
“ iog the lotus foot of B&tna, the pearl of the linaof llaghu, thus confident* 
“ly and respectfully addresses the fortunate Kilhana divinely seated, 
“ broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed, and who by 
** bis unsullied 'glory has enlightened the three worlds.” 

8th. “ The object was (the completion of) the bridge intended for bat* 
“ tie; and we both were in assistance with the warrior chiefs of the monkies 
“ and bears accoutred, day and nigiit, and on which account R^ma having 
“ made five cities, presented me with this necklace and you have written on 
“ a leaf signed with your own hand the magnificence of your city.” 

9th. Oh thou hero ! Hanuman thus writes, “ That you possess wonder- 
“ ful valour, and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Raja is 
“ Rama.” 


lOtb. “ Being born in the line of Gubilanta, your essential nature is of 
“ this kind. In this Kali Yuga, no one is attached to truth or morality.” 

11th. For as “Oh hero, when conquering nations, you first slew the 
“ forces of your foes, and then throwing your arms round the neck of their 
“ leader, seated on a mailed horse, held him fast. But it is unseemly to 
“ state all this before you, for it is improper to detail the beauty, learning, 
“ prosperity, eminence or misfortunes of the great. 

12th. “By thee, best of Kshetriyas, is possessed strength, enriched with 
“ splendour (which has) rooted up, and then reinstated (your enemies) and 
“ a mass of unsullied fame (which shall last) as long as the celestial mov- 
“ ing sun shall sliine, as long as the winds and firmament, the earth and 
** sea remain.” 

* 

13th. “ What is the use of repetition: listen to my true words. Either ac- 
f* cept Lanka, or give me safety.” 
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I4th. “ This string of jewels was presented as a respectful gift, by the 
« ocean preserving its own qualities, to the celebrated R&ma, preparing to 
“ form his bridge.” 

1.5tli. “ And again, Kilavalha born in the tribe of T&da an image of 
“ strength, and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the 

lotus feet of the fortunate Kilhana: his sonUpaga was called on the earth 

“ Lakshraana.” 

16th. “ He was an excellent sage and by his devotion obtained the 
“ abode of the three-eyed God. This fortunate Lakshmana, was always 
“ the chief of those of composed minds.” 

In the year of Sumbut I2*i4, (A. D. 1108,) on Saturday, the seventh of 
tlte white fortnight of the month Magha. 


III. INSCRIPTIONS FROM BENARES. 

In the beginning of seven plates of copper with Sanscrit Inscripti- 
ons were found by a peasant at work in a held near the confluence of tl>e 
llcrna nalla wiil/tl.e Ganges; they were delivered by him to the M.agis- 
trate and forwarded to the Government by whom they were presented to 
the Society: the following is the description of them as conveyed in Mr. 
Macleod’s report of their discovery. 

“The Inscriptions upon the six larger plates bear date 1234 and 1236 
«umbut (A. U. 1 177 and 1 179,) and are, I find, formal grants of land in the 
Sanscrit language under the seal and authority of Raja Jye Chundra. 

** The seventh plate, of smaller dimensions than the rest, and found ort 
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ft subsequent occasion, but near the same spot, bears an inscription exactly 
4)f a similar kind, but of more remote date; being a grant of land by Sree 
Gobind Chundra (the graud-father of Jye Chundra) dated Sumbut 1177, 
(A.D. 1120.)” 


TRANSLATION. 

PROSPERITY. 

Ist. May the pride of Lakshmi, apparent at the’commencement of her 
amorous dalliance, acid iti n hich her hands, wander over the neck of Yish> 
nu, whose joy is uninterrupted, be the cause of our happiness. 

2d. Upon the retirement into heaven of all other princes Yas6vigraha» 
a monarch of the solar race remained : he was most illustrious and inuui' 
ficent. 


3d. He had a son named Mahichandra, whose unbounded fame resem- 
bling the splendour of the moon spread to the regions across the ocean. 

4th. He had a son named Srichandra deva,’ who delighted in the rules 
of Government, he overcame the circle of his foes, dispelling the darkue>s 
which had arisen from the valour of the adverse warriors. By lice glory of 
his munificence he dispersed every particle of distress of his subjects and 
by the valour* of his own arm he conquered the unequalled kingdom of 
Kanyakubja (Kanoj.) 

5th. He visited the holy Tirlhas* of Kasi,‘ Kusika’ and Ayodhya’ and 
by repeatedly bestowing his own weight of gold’ on lice brahmunas he 
stamped the earth with hundreds of scales. 

6th. His son Madanapala, the head gem of monarchs, and the moon of 
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ki4 «wn race was arictorious prince; at the time of bis imuguratioo, the 
dost (sin) of the Kali Yuga was cleansed by the waters from the jars used 
in the ceremony. * 

7th. Whenever he proceeded forth on his conquests, his wild elephants 
resembling huge mountains in tlieir height, caused the globe to sink through 
the monstrous pressure of their steps ; thus the (>alate of the serpent Sesha'* 
being pierced by the jewel in his head, compelled him to vomit streams of 
blood, forcing him from the trituration, to hide his crest within his own 
breast. 

8th. As the moon was produced from the ocean" so from Madanapala 
was descended Govinda Chandra ; he was a prince of such vast strength, 
that by the grasp of his mighty arm, he was able to restrain an elephant of 
the kingdom of NhvarasUtra.‘* lie possessed cows giving streams of the 
richest milk. 

9th. His herds of elephants could never meet with equals for combat 
in three regions (the north, south and west) they therefore roved to the 
quarter sacred to Indra" (the east) seeking for Airavata.” They were like 
warriors seeking for their adversaries. 

10th. From him was descended Vijaya Chandra, a monarch as famed 
for subduing sovereigns, as Indra" for clipping the wings of the mountains. 
He caused the affliction of tliis globe to be washed away by the streams of 
tears from the eyes of the wives of Hammira,’* who was the abode of wan- 
ton persecution to different realms. 

lUb. His fame, free from all restraint,, surmounted as in play the three 
worlds, and the m!>gQsnimity of his wett-knowni renown hw beeD<lescribe(| 
by the poets, partaking of the nature of the steps of the god Triyikrama,” 

4 ^ ^ 

lunfimig has caused dread to the demon Bali. 
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12th. When he moved forth to subdue the earth, bounded by the ocean, 
the whole globe as if distressed by the heavy pressure of his mighty and 
mad elephants, seemed from the mass of dust thrown up by the bodies of 
prancing horse as seeking an asylum at the feet of Brahma. 

13th. The son of this monarch of wonderful power is Jaya Chandra** who 
resembles NArayana descended on earth in the race of kings for the pur- 
pose of upholding the globe: princes desirous of averting the dread of con- 
tinued imprisonment, throw aside all duplicity, abhor the thoughts of w ar, 
and with tranquil minds court his favor. 

14th. When he prepares (for conquest) should the lord of serpents*^ whose 
strength is depressed by the firm weight of the juice flowing from the tem- 
ples of the strings of his elephants like immense streams of agitated moun- 
tain rivers, being overcome by exertion, forget to seize the rim of the circle 
formed on the back of the tortoise by the friction (of the mountain Man- 
dara) and on which play the thousand breaths from all his humbled hoods, 
he would be totally deprived of sensation. 

His, Jaya Chandra’s feet, are worshipped by the whole circle of Rajas, 
by the favor of the feet of Sri Chandra-dfeva, a mighty prince, emperor of 
emperors, who by his own arm attained the sovereignty of the fortunate 
kingdom of Kanyakubja. By the favor of the feet of the fortunate Mada- 
na-p&la, a mighty monarch, a king of kings. By the favor of the feet of Sri 
Govinda Chandra-dfeva, a mighty sovereign, emperor of emperors, the lord 
of steeds, the possessor of vast elephants, the ruler of men, the monarch of 
three empires, the equal to Vachespati*® in knowledge of various sciences. 
By the favor of Sri Vijaya Chandra, a glorious prince, ruler of kings, the 
lord of steeds, owner of mighty elephants, monarch of men, the sovereign 
of three empires, equalling Vachespati in knowledge of various scien- 
He the fortunate Jaya Chandra, the victorious the mighty monarch, 

Boo 
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the emperor of emperors, the lord of steeds, the possessor of vast elephants^ 
the ruler of men, the sovereign of three empires, the equal ofVachespati 
in the knowledge of various sciences, thus commands, causes to be made 
known, and decrees to all the inhabitants, to the headman, to the wife of 
the headman, to the young prince, to the minister, officiating priest, door- 
warden, commander of troops, to the keeper of the treasure, the magis- 
trate, physician, and astronomer, to those belonging to the female apart- 
ments, to the chief amongst the elephant keepers, horse keepers, bird 
catchers, and of those who dig in mines, to cowherds, and to shepherds of 
the undermentioned villages. Be it known to ye all, that on Sunday, the 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the moon of the month Pausha, in the 
year 1234 , of the Sumbut aera(Anno Domini 1 177 ) when the sun was to the 
north of the equator, I, Jaya Ghandra, having first bathed in the Ganges, at 
the holy city of Varanasi and having offered water in the prescribed man- 
ner, to the mantras, to the deities, holy saints, mortals, to the Bhutas,*‘ and 
to the classes of Pitris;** having also paid homage to the sun, whose glory 
dispels all darkness ; having worshipped the deity whose crest is a portion of 
the lord of plants** (the moon); having performed adoration to Vasudfeva** the 
nourisher of the three worlds ; having made offering of an oblation of rice, 
milk and sugar to fire ; have in order to increase my own virtue as also to 
add to that of my parents, bestowed on the fortunate Rau Kashtradhara 
vermu** kshetriya, (of the lineage of Vatsa, and of the five families of Bhar- 
gava, Chyavana, Apnuwan, Aurva and Jamadagnya,) grandson of the most 
noble Thakkur Jagaddliara^ and son of the most illustrious Thakkur Vi- 
dhyudhara, the undermentioned villages ; having given a grant to that effect 
as long as the sun and moon shall exist, viz. on the opposite side of the 
river Devaka (Saryu) the villages of Laualli, Sarava, Tatalia, Naugamaand 
Dakshapali, in the Pergannah of Ambee alli,*^ dependant on Dhawaharadiha, 
together with all land and rivers therein; all mines of iron and salt, all 6sh 
ponds, ravines and barren lands, hills, forests and hidden treasures, also 
all plantations of Madhuka*' and mango trees, gal*denS| clumps and grasses 
of every description which may come within observation, including every 
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tiling above and below, free (from all claims) in every direction, as far as 
the boundary lines extend. 

(Here follows a mantra which appears to instigate the bestowing of gifts 
accortfing to the individual's ability. I however am unable to explain it.) 
On the subject of the mantra are the following couplets: ' 

1st. He who accepts land and he who gives it are both performers of a 
virtuous” deed, they both assuredly obtain heaven. 

2nd. Oh Purandara,” the conch, a throne, an umbrella, noble steeds, 
and fine elephants are the signs of having bestowed land, they are tb,e re- 
ward, 

8rd. Rama Chandra thus solicits all those monarchs who may reign’* in 
future (that is, after him,) “Bestowing of land is the common road to virtue 
amongst princes; do ye all praptise it accordingly during ypur reigns.” 

4th. “ When my race may become extinct, let whoever niay be the mor 
narch, to him do I join my hands requesting he will not set aside this grant,” 

5th. “This earth has been enjoyed by Sagara” and numerous other mo- 
narchs to whomsoever the soil at any time belongs, to him at that time be- 
long the fruits of it.” 

6th. “ He who forcibly seizes a single cow, a single swarna, or even a 
“ siijgle finger’s breadth of land given in a present, dwells in the infernal re- 
“gions for a period of fourteen Indras.”” 

7th. “ A depriver of land bestowed in gift cannot expiate Tiis offence by 
digging one thousand tanks, or by the virtue which results from the per- 
formance of an aswamedhaj” pot even by presenting ten millions of cows. , 

£ e e 2 
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8th. " He who seizes land which has been ^ven by another or by himself 
becomes a maggot in ordure, and sinks, taking with him his ancestors. 

• 

9th. “ A bestower of land resides in paradise sixty thousand years^buthe 
who seizes it, as also he who allows the seizure, resides in hell for the same 

period.” 

lOlh. “ The wise have said that poison is not to be considered as poison, 
but they have determined that the property of the priests is the real poison, 
which if taken destroys sons and grandsons, whereas poison annihilates 
only him who swallows it.” 

1 nil. “ A seizer of wealth which has been offered to the gods, and a seizer 
of property bestowed on Brahmanas are reborn black serpents, and reside 
in the holes of withered trees, in forests void of a drop of water.” 


12th. “ Whatsoever donations (and they cause virtue, prosperity, and re- 
now n,) have been presented by former sovereigns, must be considered 
when once given as ejected food; what holy man would ever take them 
backl” 


13th. “ The dominion over this earth resembles the play of the winds and 
clouds. The enjoyment of one’s faculties is only for the moment; the life 
of mortals is to be compared to a drop of water on a blade of grass. Faith 
is the best friend in the attainment of bliss.” 

This copper plate is inscribed by the renowned Thakkar Sripati. May 
there be happiness and great prosperity. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

1. Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu and goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
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2. In the 9th volume of the Asiatic Researches mention is made by Mr. 
Colebrooke of a grant of land made by Jaya Chandra Raja of Kanoj. It 
was inscribed on a plate of cop[)er, a transcript of which was presented to 
him by a Pundit named Sarvaru trivedi, who stated that lie had been em- 
ployed in decyphering it: the original is in England : the first name in the 
ancestral line as decyphered by Sarvaru is Sripala, whose son was Mahi 
Chandra. The six plates have been examined in a most attentive manner, 
and no construction which could possibly be forced could tend to fix the 
term ‘‘Sripala” as the head of the genealogical list: indeed the term is 
not even introduced epithetically which often is the case ; we may therefore 
reasonably infer that the Pundit did not pay attention in making his trans- 
cript: another mistake also occurs regarding Vijaya Chandra-deva which 
will be mentioned in a note on the same: with these two exceptions the list 
of royal names in the grant mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke corresponds 
with that of the present grant. In a grant found at Kliara, Yasopala is 
mentioned as conferring a gift of land in Sumbut 1093 (A. D. 1037) is he 
the same with Yasovigraha? 

3. The purport of. the 4th and 5th stanzas corresponds most exactly 
with that given as the great character of Sri Chandra-deva by Sarvaru 
trivedi. 


4. Mr. Wilson in a note to a passage in the preface to hts Sanskrit dic- 
tionary advances as a mere etymological speculation, (when determining 
the date of the composition of the Viswaprakasa, a lexicon by Maheswara 
descended from Sri Krishna, physician to Sahas^inka, king of Kanoj,) that 
Sahasanka may possibly be a title of this Sri Chandra-deva, and wishes that 
the original of the passage inserted in the 9th vol. of the Researches by Mr. 
Colebrooke could be examined. Mr. Colebrooke reads, “ which realm (Ka- 
noj) he Sri Chandfa-dfeva acquired by his own strength.” The passage on 
the plate now transcribed is this, “ Sri Madgadhipuradhi rashtramasaraam 
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dor?ikramen4rjitam,” literally, “ the unrivalled kingdom the fortunate Ga- 
dhipara(Kanoje,) was gained by the valour of his arm.” 

5. Any holy spot; but more particularly places of pilgrimage situated on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

6. Benares. 

7. The river Kusi (Koosi)in Bahar; Satyavati, the sister ofVeswancha, 
was married to Rtchika, a holy saint. Richika had prepared an oblation 
which he had consecrated with mantras : when he went to bathe, .Satyavati 
gave part of it to her mother, and her mother in return gave her some food 
she had prepared. Satyavati brought forth Jamadagni, but she herself was 
transfornred into the river R-ausaki (KLoosi,) 

B. The modern Fyzabad in Oude. 

9. The ceremony of being weighed with gold and then distributing the 
amount amongst the Brahmanas was common to Hindu princes in former 
days. The ceremony is termed Tuladan and His Highness the Raja of 
Tanjore in 1821, was weighed in this way, and afterwards gave away the 
amount in charity, at Benares. Mohammedan princes were also weighed 
in the same way with all the paraphernalia of royalty on the Noroz. In 
the Tozuk Jahangiri written by Jehangir himself is an account of his being 
weighed. The Mohammedans however did not distribute the amount, as 
the crown Jewels always formed a portion of the valuables against which 
they were weighed, 

10. Sesha is the lord of serpents, the earth is upheld by resting on his 
hoods. The Hindus suppose that all serpents have a jewel of inestimable 
value in their crest which accounts for this forced description. 
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11. The moon is descended from the ocean of milk. A ray of glory from 
the eye of the holy saint Atri, was so effulgent, that the eastern quarter could 
not endure it : it was accordingly thrown into the ocean where it became the 
moon. When the gods and infernals churned the ocean for the liquor of 
immortality, the moon was one of the fourteen inestimable gems produced. 
In Hindu mythology Soma, or the moon, is a male deity ; the legend is fully 
detailed in the Mahabharata. 

12. Navarashtra a country in the south of India mentioned in the chap-« 
ter of the Mahabharat detailing Sahad6va*s conquests. 

13. Indra is the protecting deity of the eastern region. 

14. Airavata ; the name of Indra’s elephant; he was produced from the 
ncean of milk when churned by the gods and infernals. (See note 11th.) 

15. The whole of this verse is a play on words : the effect is lost in the 
translation. The hills in former days were supposed to have wings, and to 
amuse themselves by flying about, reducing to powder all countries in which 
they might alight. Indra in order to preserve the world from utter des- 
truction, clipped their wings with his thunderbolt, and fixed them in their 
present positions, excepting the mountain Mainaka which took refuge in 
the ocean. 

10. Hammira, a king of Sakambhari, or Mewar. He was by this a great 
tyrant. Mention is made of him in an inscription dated 1220 of the Sum- 
but sera (Anno Domini 1 JC3,) by Col. Wilford in hisessay on Vikramaditya 
and Salivahana. 

17. Trivikrama, a name of Vishnu; it signifies ‘‘three steps or paces.” 
The demon iiali had forcibly taken away the kingdom of the deities; Aditi, 
the mother of the gods, at the injunction of her husband Kasyapa, fasted 
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for twelve days, and from that Ijoly action Vishnu was generated : after the 
.subversion of the 'celestial kingdom, Bali, attended by Sukra, his officiating 
family priest, was performing a great sacrifice on the banks of the Narmada 
at a place called Bhugu-kaccha, the modern Baroacb. Vishnu having tak- 
en the form of the dwarf (his fifth incarnation) went to the spot and begged 
for alms. His appearance was so efifulgent that those employed susj>ended 
all action, wondering who he could he, some saying that fire had honor- 
ed the ceremony; others that it was the sun himself, &c. &c. Vishnu 
commenced a recital of the Sam-v6da ; Bali exclaimed that he must be a 
holy Brahmana and demanded his wishes; the dwarf said all he required 
was as much earth as he could encompass with three strides. Bali thought 
this a curious request, he however granted it, and when about to seal the 
promise with a vow, Sukra forbade him, telling him tliat he recognized 
Vishnu; Bali however still determined to fulfil the promise, and Vishnu in 
three strides passed over the whole earth : Bali will be Indra in the eighth 
manwantara. 

18. Jaya Chandra was king of Kanoj and Benares. Mr. Colebrooke 
in the 9th volume of the Researches makes him the same as Vijaya Chan- 
dra. This is evidently wrong from the express statement that he was bom 
from Vijaya Chandra: Jaya Chandra went on a pilgrimage to Sinhala 
(Ceylon) and received from Virabhadra, king of Sinhala, (whom by the by 
he conquered) a most beautiful female: Prithivi raja (commonly called 
Pithaura) the last prince of the Chauhan dynasty, already enraged at 
Jaya Chandra from a supposed assumption of having undertaken a sacrifice 
at which Prithivi raja ought to have been allowed to preside, was exaspe- 
rated at this, and a long and bloody war took place between the parties : 
this lasted until Anno Romini 1 192, when Sahebuddin invaded the domi- 
nions of Pithaura : Jaya Chandra entered into a league with the invader, and 
Pithaura was slain in desperate bottle fought on the plains of Thanesar. 
The alliance between Sahebuddin and Jaya Chandra did not last long, for 
•iit the year 1194 0 great battle lyas fought between them near Etawa in 
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which Jaya Chandra’s army was totally routed ; he himself \fti8 obliged to 
flee, and in attempting to cross the ganges in a small boat, was drowned. 

« 

It). Sesha; to understand this passage it is necessary to suppose the 
lai^e mountain Mandara fixed on the back of a tortoise and pulled back- 
wards and forwards by two opposite parties, thereby making an indenta- 
tion on the tortoise’s back : the story to which the passage alludes is thus 
told : — The earth rests on the hoods of the serpent Sesha, beneath whom, 
at a considerable distance, is tlie Kurma, or tortoise; when the mountain 
Mandara was removed into tlie ocean by the deities and infernals in order 
to churn for tlie amrita or liquor of immortality, it sunk : they were sorely 
afflicted and Narayana from conrpassion having assumed the form of a tor- 
toise uplifted and supported it. The gods and infernals then using Vasuki 
a» a cable, churned the ocean, with the mountain Mandara, the continued 
friction of which, indenting the part of the tortoise’s back on which it rest- 
ed, caused a rim. 

20. The preceptor of the gods; he is the son of Angiras. 

21. A particular class of demi gods. 

22. The manes of ancestors. 

23. The moon is named Oshadhipati, “the lord of plants (annual.") 

24. V&sodfeva, a name of Krishna. 

25. The grant was made to one of the Rajpntra tribe, as is fully proved 
by the term Varma peculiarly applied to that tribe. This is in direct viola- 
tion of every precept; for all grants of land ought to be made to Brah- 
manas exclusively. It must be supposed in order to obviate the apparent 

Fff 
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incongruity that Rashtradhara was of the race of Brahmanas ternied Zamin- 
dar Brahmanas, who are looked on as inferior Brahmanas. They are also 
termed Bhumilu^ra Brahmanas. The present Raja of Benares, Udita Nara- 
yAna, is one of this cast ; they are considered both as Rajpntras and Brah- 
manas, and in their former capacity are allowed to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment which, as Brahmanas exclusively, they could not. 

26. Perhaps the province of Amodah on the north bank of the Saryu? 

27. Bassia iatifolia ; the fruit of which affords a spirituous liquor. It is 
often used as a condiment by the natives, in their food. 

28. This verse is in the Mitakshara of Vijnyanesw^ara. Mr. Colebrooke 
suggests the age of the Mitakshara to be above 500 and within 1000 years. 
The verse is quoted by the author of the Mitakshara, but anonymously. 

2.0. An epithet of Indra ; the conch, umbrella, &c. are the insignia of 
royalty. 


30. The whole of this verse, as also the whole of the 8th verse are lite- 
ratim the same as two verses on a plate of brass found at Chitradurg, con- 
taining a grant of land by a king* of Vidyanagara conferred Anno Domini 
1305. Many of the Pandits at Benares have also assured me that the same 
verses are to be found on an ancient copper plate> being a grant of land by 
the famous Rama Chandra, king of Ayodhya. This plate w^as found at 
llamkota in the very center of the modern city of Fyzabad, some centuries 
ago, and by which, as they rdatey the Mohammedan Emperor restored land 
which his generals had seized. 

The same stanzas are also on plates of a grant made by Buccaraya, prince 


♦ Dewol roj ? 
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of Vidyanagar dated Anno Domini 1409. They were seen at Nidigal and 
Goudja : they also are found on the plates preserved at Conjeveram and in a 
grant of land found at Tanna. 

31. Son of Vahuka, a great prince; when Vahuka died, liis queen v^ished 
to ascend the funeral pile with him, but the Muni Uiwa, aware that she was 
pregnant, would not allow her. The other wives of Vahuka in spite admi- 
nistered poison to her ; the wished for effect failed, and when a son M as 
born he was named Sagara “ born with a portion of poison in him.’* The 
legend is in the 9th section of the Bhagawat, also an account of his numer- 
.ous sacrifices, &c. 

32. A period of time embracing seventy-one revolutions of the four yu- 
gas or ages. 

33. The sacrifice of a horse, a most royal and expensive ceremonv per- 
formed by the ancient Hindu Ilajas. It is reckoned so virtuous an act that 
the crime of slaying a Bralimaiia can be expiated by its performance. 


34. I am not exactly positive as to the true interpretation of this very 
material point as to who w^as the iiiscribcr ot the plate ; the sentence con- 
tains an uncommon expression or two. 


The six large plates were found near the conflux of the Varana (a small 
stream running past the north of Benares) with the ganges. They are gene- 
rally in size about twenty inches by sixteen. A thick iron ring goes through 
the upper part to which is attached a bell-shaped seal; in the centre is the 
name of Jaya Chandra and above the name an image of Ganesa, below tlie 
name a corfeh. The inscriptions on the plates aro exactly sirnilar, only 
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differing in tlie name of tlie villages. One of them also has Sumbut, 1230 j 
two years posterior to that of which this is a transcript 

• 

The small plate is a grant of the village of Kavanda-gram in the Pergun- 
nah of (or dependent on) Ambulila-pattala, to a Brahmana named Vasish- 
tha Sarman. It bears date Sumbnt, 1 177, (or A. D. 1120.) The village 
was bestowed by Sri Govinda Chandra, a king of Kanoj ; he was father of 
Vijaya Chandra and grand-father of Jaya Chandra by whom the grant of 
land dated A. D. 1177, was made. 

The exordia and contents of the whole of the plates are exactly similar, 
excepting the dates, names of villages, donor and donee’s names. 


Historical Remarks on the preceding Inscriptions hy the Se- 
cretary. 

The Inscriptions now presented to the Society, and other authorities, to 
be met with for the most part in the preceding volumes of the Researches, 
enable us to form a tolerably satisfactory idea of the series of princes who 
reigned at Kanoj and Dehli, in the period that intervened between the first 
aggressions of the Musselmans and the final subversion of the native states 
in the upper parts of Hindustan. 

The present inscriptions relate to the dynasty of Kanoj, which terminat- 
ed with Jaya Chandra, the last of the series, in 1 192. The names may be 
thus recapitulated, assigning to them the dates which we may venture safe- 
ly enough to compute from those of Govinda Chandra and Jaya Chandra, 
as specified in their grants, and that of Vijaya Chandra in i^other place, 
(A. R. ix. 442.) 
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Yasovigraha, - . , 

- - , 


- A. D. 1024 

Mahi Chandra, - - - 

- .. . 

« * M 

- - - 1048 

Chandra>d6va, - . . 

- - . 


- - - 1072 

Madanapdla, . . . 

i 

^ m m 

- - - 1096 

Govinda Chandra, - - 

- - , 


- - - 1120 

Vijaya Chandra, - - 

- . , 

.. . . 

- - - 1144 

Jaya Chandra, - . . 

. - 


• - - - 1168 


The length thus assigned to these reigns averaging 24 years, is founded 
on what appears to be the actual duration of the three last, although Jaya 
Chandra met with a violent death. Thus amongst the present inscriptions, 
is one recording a grant by Govinda Chandra which is dated in Sumbiit, 
1177, or A. D. 112J, the others are dated 57 years subsequent or A. D. 117B 
giving that interval for the two reigns or 28 for each, whilst the reign of Jaya 
Chandra himself was not terminated till 10 years later or 1 192. Supposing 
therefore the reign of Govinda Chandra to have commenced only one year 
prior to the year of his grant, the total period of the three reigns is 72 years 
or 24 each ; one of these also as observed being cut short by a casualty, it 
is not extravagant to suppose that the preceding reigns averaged a similar 
duration, and that the dynasty commences at the date assigned to it: a pe- 
riod quite compatible with the rise of anew ruling power in that part of 
India which appears to have been the scene of its subsequent ascendancy. 

There is nothing that furnishes any information relating to the country 
over which the first named prince Yasovigraha ruled: the late Col. Wilfurd 
speaking of Jaya Chand designates him as a Rathore Rajput apparently on 
the authority of a Hindi popular treatise, the Prithu Rai Cheritra. This 
is in harmony with traditions current still in Rajputana which derive the 
present Rajas of Jodhpur, who are of the Rathore tribe from the last 
princes of Kanoj : many of the leading feudatories or Thakurs of Oody- 
pur and Jaypur are also Rathores. If we can suppose, which is not im- 
probable, that the country generally west of the Jumna and south of Aj- 
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mere or Meywar, Marwar, &c. was the original seat of the Hindu tribe at 
the time of the Mohammedan invasion, we may suspect that Yasovigraha 
was a military adventurer from that ijuarter. It is clear that he was not 
king of Kanoj, for that city, itis said in the inscription, was the conquest 
of his grandson Chandra deva; neither was he king of Benares for we 
find a Bauddha prince named Mahipdla reigning there, as included within 
the limits of the kingdom of Gaur, in the year 1027, and his sons Sthirapala 
and Kamap&la constructing edifices dedicated to Buddha of which the re- 
mains are yet conspicuous at Sarnatha (A. R. v. 433 and ix. 203.) Capt. 
Fell suggests the possibility of his being the same with Yasopdla a prince 
of Kausambi mIio is mentioned in a grant found at Khara in the Doab 
(A. R. ix. 433;) this seems not improbable, the date A. D. 1037, would 
bring the prince rather later than above computed, but not so much as to 
affect the average materially : the imperfect state of the Khara inscription 
however throws no light upon the history of this prince, or records any 
thing of Yasopdla except his name and date : the chief difficulty is therefore 
the difference of the latter member of the name, enhanced by this conside- 
ration, that, Pdla^ though not invariably, is often a family a[)pell ition and 
that the family denomination of this dynasty appears to be CU.iiulr i. Whe- 
ther however he be the same with this prince is of little im))ortaUce : it is 
scarcely doubiful that he was the first of the family who attained any con- 
sequence, as besides the evidence to this effect furnished by the genealogy, 
the phraseology of tlie inscription im|)lies the same when it specifies that 
•he “ was or existed after the lines of princes had gone to heaven he was 
therefore in all likelihood either a military feudatory, or a martiar adven- 
turer, who availed himself of the disorganization of the petty principalities 
, of the Doab, consequent upon the devastations of Mahmud to lay the foun- 
dations of a royal dynasty. 

The second in descent from Yasovigraha appears to have been the first 
of the race who acquired a right to the title of royalty, and established 
*liis family On the throne of Kanoj ; the exaggerated language of flattefy 
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repeated by tradilionary exaggeration has converted this kingdom into the 
empire of all India, and the contest for this imperial throne according to 
Wilford, (ix. T71,) was the cause of the last great war in India: that a 
war was excited by a dispute for pre-eminence between the princes of Dehli 
and Kanoj, inflamed by their being members of different rival tribes, is 
probable enough; biit it can scarcely be believed to have had much influ- 
ence on the general state of Hindustan : we cannot suppose that either 
Bengal or the Dekhin was conscious of a struggle between two princes, 
who appear only to have shared the dominion of a comparatively limited 
tract with many otliers, possibly subordinate but not dependant, and wliQ 
appeared in tlie field against the Mohammedans, as the allies not the mas- 
ters, of the princes of Merat, Gualior, Kulinjer, Mathura, and Biadraban. 

Tiiat Kanoj however bad long been a city of great celebrity and the capi- 
tal of an independant and important state is undeniable ; as Kanyakubja 
it is the subject of an ancient tliough absurd legend in the Ramiyana, and 
as Kanogiza it lias a place with something like accuracy in the Tables of 
Ptolemy. It gives a designation to a principal division of the Bralimanical 
tribe, and is said in the history of Cashmir to have supplied that province 
with Brahmans at a very early date: according to Firdausi, a king of Kanoj 
called Shankal, was cotemporary with Behram Gor or reigned in the 5(h 
century. Col. Wilford says the whole of India was subject to the princes of 
Kanoj in the 8th century, (ix. 200,) but according to (he Raja Taringini 
Yasoverma who was prince of Kanoj in the beginning of the eighth centur 
ry was dispossessed of his dominions by Lalitaditya, sovereign of Kashmir : 
this subjugation must however have been merely temporary for a prince 
named Sdhasanka must have occupied the throne about the middle of the 
tenth century as Mahd/wara the author of the Viswaprakasa in the year 1111, 
makes himself sixth in descent from the physician of that monarch: in the 
early part of the eleventh century Mohammedan writers call the king of Ka^ 
noj Kora: this, prince, after being overcome by Mahmud was admitted to 
an alliance with himi and in consequence incurred the enmity of his coun- 
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tryinen. He fell a sacri6ce to their combined resentment but bis death 
brought back the Ghaznavi prince to the Doab, and he appears to have ex- 
acted severe retribution : the confusion consequent upon his’march through 
the Doab to Benares and even to Behar if not to Bengal (ix. 203) afforded a 
favourable opportunity for the rise of an enterprising character such as we 
have already suggested Yasovigraha to have been. Amidst these troubles 
the power of Kanoj must have especially suffered, and it is not astonish- 
ing therefore that in some twenty or thirty years from the transactions 
adverted to, it should have become the j)rize of a new foe and owned Sri 
Cbandra-d^va as its lord. 

The inscription states that this prince visited the Tirthas of Kasi, Kusika 
and Northern Kosala, and the expressions used as well as tlie character of 
the individual, indicate his visiting Benares, Gorakhpur, Tirhut and Oude 
as much for purposes of conquest as of pilgrimage. It was this prince 
then who in all probability overturned the authority of that tlynasty which 
seems so long to have exercised an extensive sway in gangetic Hindustan; 
the PAla princes of Gaiir : in that case liowever the Sri D^va-pdla of the 
Mongir inscription could not have lived later than the Mohammedan inva- 
sion as supposed by Col. Wilford, (ix. 20.5 and 203,) as unquestionably the 
j)ower of the race was too much curbcrl by the new princes of Kanoj for 
those of Gour to have undertaken an invasion of the Panjab as mentioned 
in that inscription ; without therefore concluding that the date as printed in 
the Researches is correct it seems likely that Deva-ptila D6va was long 
anterior to the P&las of Benares and the disappearance of this name from 
amongst the princes of India. If as supposed by Col. Wilford the Stbira 
P^la of the Benares inscription (vol. ix.) is the Dhir Pal of Abulfazl (Ay. 
Akberi, ii. 24) and consequently was followed by a succession of princes of 
the same family appellation, they must have reigned over limits much more 
contracted than those they governed when the buildings at Samaetb were 
erected: the identification is however very doubtful for the lists of Abulfazl 
give fifteen pripces hetwe'en Dhirpal and thecqoquest of Benga) by Bakbtyar 
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Khalji, or according to the date of the Savnath inscription and of the Mussel- 
man invasion between 1027 and 1204 or less than twelve years to a reign: we 
cannot therefore place any confidence in this approximation, and must infer 
the Dhirpal of the Ayin Akberi and Sthirapdla of Sarnaih to be differ** 
ent individuals : we arc by no means restricted to the former, for the dynas- 
ty under discussion as the grant found at Amgachchi in Dinajpur furnishes 
a still more copious list, (ix. 434.) Agreeably to that authority it seems 
more safe to conclude with Mr. Colebrooke that the period of the Mongir 
grant, when the power of this family was at its heighth, must have been the 
eighth or ninth century at least. To save the trouble of reference it may be 
as well to insert the names of this dynasty here as they occur in these several 
inscriptions. 


Amgachchi. 

Mongir. 

JiwUL 

Benaret. 

TiOkap4(a. 

Gopula. 


0 

Blierumpdla, 

DiicnuapAla. 





Bcvapula. 



Jay 11 pi'll a. 



I 

Bevap&lii. 




Nar&yanaplila. 




Rajap.'ila. 


Udjapfila. 


pAla D6va. 


JS lira It ala. 


VijjrahapAla I)6?a. 


Nai 4)uuapi\Ia. 


Mahip^da D^va. 



Mahipdla. 

Nayap&Ia. 




Vigiabap4Ia D6va. 



Vasaiitp41a« 


Abulfazl 
B)iup61a. 
nuiipdl. 
Devapila. 
ni)Uj3utp41a. 
J>|j Hjpatpiila. 
Vif^^anpA'a. 
Jii) ap/iia. 
llajap^Ia. 
Bliogap4la. 
Juj^adpala. 




The conqueror of Kanoj is succeeded by Madanap41a, another warlike 
and victorious sovereign, and liis successor bears a similar chaiacter he is 
said to have extended his conquests to the east, no doubt beyond the D6va 
on the banks of which some of the lands granted by Jayachaud appear to 
have been situated. 


The son of Govinda Chandra is Vijaya Chandra, a grant by whom has 
been noticed by Mr. Cejebrooke, (ix. 441,) dated in 1104, as Captain bell 
iias observed in bis notes: the present inscriptions supply all that was left 
uncertain by the grant alluded to, the original of which having been sent to 
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England, it was only known to Mr. Colebrooke by a Copy of it made by 
the Pundit employed to decypher it : this grant agrees precisely and ap- 
parently literally with the present, except in the first name and the last, or 
Vijaya-d6va in place of Vijaya Chandra, the ancestor of Jaya d^va, not the 
same prince as Mr. Colebrooke has stated. 

Vijaya Chandra is celebrated in the inscription for the pangs he inflict- 
ed on the wives of Hamvira or as Capt. Fell writes Hammira; this expres- 
sion implies his having slain a prince so named but such an interpretation 
is rather questionable as it is not easy to particularise the prince so denomi- 
nated. To one Hammira a very popular character in Hindi poetry and 
tradition, the passage is of course inapplicable, as he did not live till long 
after the date of the grant, or in the 14th century, (A. R. ix. and x.) A 
vchieftain of the same name is mentioned in the inscription found at Hunsi, 
which fortress it is said was made the government of Kilhana the uncle of 
Prithivi Raja in reward of his slaying Hammira ; this inscription is dated 
1168, and so far tallies well enough with the existence of Hammira as the 
cotemporary of Vijaya Chandra, but Hammira could not be twice exter- 
minated, and we have either two individuals of the name alive at the same 
time, and both obnoxious to Hindu princes, or we must suppose that the 
king of Kanoj only annihilated the power of Hammira, and left his death 
to the ruler of Ajmere. After all however there seems a more simple solu- 
tion than either, and Hammira is nothing more than Mir or Amir, a Mo- 
hammedan prince or general. Consistent with this is all Musselman liisto- 
ry which mentions the capture and recapture of Asi or Hansi several times, 
between the first and last invasions of Hindustan, and the character given 
in the Inscription to Hammira who is there styled “ the Harasser of various 
realms.” The inscription to which Capt. Fell refers includes no notice 
of Hammira, (A. R. vii. 180): the only connexion between his name and 
it, is the mention it makes of the Sakambhari princes of Dehli in a stanza 
quoted in the Sarangdhara Paddhati, a collection *of miscellaneous versee 
compiled two generations after Hammira, prince of Sakambhari, but this is 
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most probably the later Hammira, the priace who lived in the 14th not in 
the 1 2th century, and has no relation with the name that occurs in the Bena* 
rps inscription. 

The inscription at Dehli thus referred to is the Ndgari portion of that 
upon the LAt of Firoz Shah, translated by JN|r. Colebrooke : it is dated in 
Sumbut 1220 or A. D. 1 104. This records the occupation of Dehli by the 
Sakambhari princes, and there is little doubt that Sakambhari is the same 
with Sambher in Ajmere, as Mr. Colebrooke supposes, or at least that it is 
Amber the ancient capital. The inscription calls the princes also Chahu- 
vanas or C/iquIians, the tribe of Rajputs still numerous in that part of Riy* 
putana, as well as in other places, and giving name to a small principality 
still called the Cliouhan Raj adjoining to Jodhpuy. The traditionary bisto? 
ries of Jai(Mir or anciently Amber further confirm a connejfion between this 
state and Dehli ; for one of the ancestors of the present ruling family was 
married it is said to the sister of Pitbaura. Jt appears therefore that soon 
after one martial clan the Rathore Rajputs had established a sovereignty 
for themselves at Kanoj, another tribe of Rajputs, theChouhans, succeeded 
in extending their i)ower from Ajmere to the upper pprtiem of the Dpab and 
Dehli. The inscription on the staff of Firoz Shah was engraved either in 
the reign of Visala-deva or of his immediate successor Vigraha Raja-dfeva, 
if the same person be not intended by both names ; the father of Visala-d6va 
is Vellardiva or Bella, and he may probably be the same as the Bil Deo 
the Chouhan, of the Atjiii Akberi, who conquered the principality of Dehli. 
Abulfazl it is true, places this event in the ninth century, bqt his list of the 
princes of the dynasty contradict^ his own statement. Pithaura, the seventh 
and last, was killed in 1 192: the aggregate of thp seven reigps, is made in the 
Ayin Akberi 8.3 years, which being deducted from the date of Pithaura’s 
death, brings us to 1 109 for the era of the Chouhan conquest; this agrees 
well enough with the date of th,e inscription on the Ldt, which alludes to 
a third or perhaps only a second generation anterior to 1164, and conse* 
fluently places Vella-dfeva in the period at vyhich Bil Deo must have lived 
according to the Ayin Akberi. 


Oge9 
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The date of the Hansi inscription, 11G8, shews that Pri'ihivi Rai or Pi- 
thaura must have succeeded to the supreme authority; immediately after 
the inscription on the Lc^it was engraved : at the same time it is to be ob- 
served that Prithivi Rai although styled by Abuliazl, king of Dehli, appears 
not to have held that station or at least not to have exercised the sove- 
reignty personally. The Tebkat Akberi and Ferishta call him prince of 
Ajmere, and hiifbrolher Kanda Rae, king of Dehli: it is possible therefore 
that the Sakambhari princes still resided on their original dominions, and 
merely governed Dehli by delegates: that a close connexion however sub- 
sisted between the two, is indicated by the inscription on the L^t, as well 
as by the relationship between Pithaura and Kanda Rae. Both brothers 
perished in the last engagement with Moiz-ud-din; Kanda Rae on the 
field, and Pithaura was put to death after the battle. The appearance of 
two or three princes of the Chouhan race at Delhi according to the inscrip- 
tion on the Lfit, immediately anterior to Pithaura, is fatal to the story Col. 
Wilford cites from the Prithivi Rae Cheritra (A. R. ix. 171 ) of the adop- 
tion of that prince by Ananga Pala, the last of the Tomara dynasty of 
Dehli kings in 1170 , the last of whom according to Abulfazl, also named 
Prithivi Raj, wa^ defeated and expelled from the sovereignty by Bil Deo 
as already observed. 

The inscriptions that have given rise to these observations are with one 
exception records of grants made in the reign of Jaya Chandra, the last of 
the rival house of Kanoj who survived but a very short time the down- 
fall of that of Dehli, to which he contributed not only by previous contests 
for pre* eminence, but even if the Musselman writers are to be believed, by 
an actual alliance with the invaders. 

The circumstances thus ascertained from these antient records satisfac- 
torily account for the rapid progress of the Mohammedan arms. Instead 
of employing the interval between Mahmoud of Gliizni anti Mohammed 
Ghori to confirm and establish friendly connexions, the Western princes 
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seem to have thought it a favourable opportunity for aggrandising them- 
selves at the expence of those neighbours whom the aggressions of Mah- 
moud had left exhausted and exposed: a century and a half was consumed 
in this unprofitable scramble, and when the Mohammedans returned to the 
charge they had to encounter only princes who w ere yet loosely seated on 
the spoils of their predecessors, and were disputing amongst themselves 
the appropriation of the booty. 


IX. 


Observations on the Climate of Subathu and Kotgerh. 


By Lieut. P. GERARD, Beng. Nat. Inf. 


AS Meteorology is now considered by scientific men in Europe of great 
importance in every point of view, and of late years is become a subject 
which has excited an unusual degree of interest ; it has occurred to me that 
the following Weather Journal comprising a period of nearly sixteen 
months, from the j7th of September, 1817, to the end of December, 1818, 
may nut be deemed unacceptable to those who devote a portion of then- 
time and attention to this particular branch of science. 
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The observations made have been principally taken at Subathu and at 
K'otgerh with some others at intermediate places of encampment during 
the march, or a temporary halt; and as the journal in detail may seem too 
voluminous for publication, 1 beg to offer an abridgement of it. 

The abridgement notes the highest, lowest and mean of each day in 
every month, inclusive of the observations taken daring a temporary halt 
for the period above-mentioned ; and for reference, a list of the places with 
their heights above the level of the sea, and their latitudes and longitudes 
will be found at the end.* 

The difficulty at all times experienced of being able to procure proper 
instruments in India for keeping a correct and regular Meteorological 
Journal has been a great drawback in the present instance ; and the uucer-. 
tainty of obtaining them from Europe in an efficient state has necessarily 
confined the observations for the most part to the Thermometer: but con* 
sidering all things ; the peculiar nature of this mountainous, elevated and 
highly interesting tract of country, and the want of thermoinetrical registers 
in this parallel of latitude, being the first complete set ever offered, it is to 
be hoped that it may not be found unworthy of attention. 

The observations at Subathu have been limited, with very few excepr 
tions, to the interior of a house which has an exposed situation, and will 
give a very good mean, while those at Kotgerh have been taken outside, 
in the shade, exposed to the wind, so as to shew the true temperature of 
the atmosphere. After procuring and putting up a Barometer at the latter 
place, observations of the Thermoipeter wpre taken inside as well as out, 
marked “Attached and Detached” in the colimin. The Barometer used 
was unexceptionable in every respect, being a good tube filled with mer- 
cury, accurately boiled over a slow charcoal fire, and after extracting bjr 

• I am inflebtfd to my brother Captain A. Gerard, late Surveyor to the Board of Coirmission^ra la 
the Ceded Province* for the Ihtitudis, longitude*, and beigliia, of tlie dfO'eteni place* above alluded to. 
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this tedious, troublesome, and not imfrequently Vexatious process (but not 
without breaking some tubes before succeeding) all the air bubbles and filth, 
was inverted into a! cup of mercury to which was affixed a scale graduated 
into inches, tenths and hundredths parts. It may therefore be depended 
upon, and great care was observed, at the time of taking the observations, 
whether of the Barometer or Thermometers. 

It is necessary to state that the mean of observations taken at intervening 
places where a temporary hall was made, has been deduced from the highest 
during the day, and the lowest the following morning, being the only mode 
left for ascertaining a correct mean of the place for the day. 

Subathu is a small fort and military post occupied by the 1st Naslr! or 
6th Local Battalion or Hill Corps, in North Latitude 30® 58’ and East Lon- 
gitude 76® 59’, about 4,205 feet by barometrical observation above sea level, 
and about 3,000 feet above the protected Sikh states in the plains of Hin- 
dustan. It is situate in the Pergunnah of the same name and was com- 
prised in the state, Thakurai or Lordship of Keunthal, but at the termi- 
nation of the war with the Gfirkha power was ceded to the British Go- 
vernment. 

The horizontal distance from the plains of Hindustan is 10 miles, be- 
ing separated from them by two intermediate ranges of lower hills ; from 
the Himalaya or snowy chain about 65 miles the nearest point ; from the 
River Setlej or Satrudra 24, and from Kotgerh 40. 

It is a sort of flat or table land having mountains in the neighbourhood 
in height frpm 4600 to 8000 feet above the sea. It is open and exposed, be- 
ing low and near the plains, and in some degree is liable to the effects of 
the hot winds which blow from the plains during April, May, and June, al- 
though the intermediate ranges are considerably more elevated. It is on 
the right bank of a branch of the small river Gambhir which lies to the 
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South West and flows 1,100 feet below it, distant about one mile in a straight 
line. It is very steep towards the South West, and North East sides and to 
the South East and North West is a range, the former rising in elevation, and 
the latter gradually sloping towards the river Gambhir which is about three 
miles distant. The hills in its immediate neighbourhood are almost desti- 
tute of wood while at some distance they are covered on their northern face» 
with large common pine trees, bushes and shrubs. 

The neighbourhood considering all things and the oppression and treat- 
ment experienced by the inhabitants under the Gurkha rule is populous, 
and the surrounding flats and slopes are highly cultivated. The country is 
studded with numerous, though for the most part, small villages, few of 
them containing more than from 4 or 0, to 12 or 15 houses or families, and 
these have increased to an astonishing degree since it became a military post 
and subject to British jurisdiction. 

The appearance of the country is pleasing to the eye of a stranger though 
ilifteiing widely from that of the interior. The climate of Subatlm enjoys 
an agreeable temperature, the mean being from 05^-® to though during 
May and June it is hot, but seldom or ever becomes what is called oppres- 
sive in a house. Taking it all in all it is very healthy throughout the year. 
Fever and rheumatism are the predominant complaints, but with respect 
to the former compared to the plain, cases are remarkably few, more j)arti- 
cularly so during the periodical rains which commence between the 20th 
and end of June, and sudden changes or in damp weather; and tlie latter in 
the cold season. When the winter is rigorous, snow falls in January and 
February to about the depth of four inches, but seldom lies on the ground 
above two or three days, it being too low and exposed, and the sun s rays 
being too powerful. 

Hoar frosts commence in November, and vanish about the beginning or 
middle of March ; in severe seasons during part of December, January, 
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And the early* part of February, standing water freezes to considerable 
thickness. The rainy season generally speaking is heavy and terminates 
sometimes about the middle or end of September, and at others not till the 
10th or 20th of October. The surrounding country is much cultivated and 
agriculture carried on to a considerable extent and this is rapidly on the 
increase wherever the inhabitants from the adjacent states, who are often 
obliged to fly from the oppression and tyranny of their petty rulers, can 
obtain arable lands sufficient for the maintenance of themselves and fami- 
lies. 

Declivities of ranges and mountains, unobstructed by rocks, which are 
cultivated, are cut and laid out with a considerable deal of labour into 
ledges or sloping fields of all dimensions, shapes and sizes, resembling the 
steps of a ladder placed in a slanting position, supported mostly by em- 
bankments of eailh, and sometimes of stone. All flats or pieces of table 
land are cultivated, and those on the banks of rivers, and streams are 
chiefly planted with rice for the sake of water for irrigation. The rice crops 
are luxuriant and yield an abundant and profitable return to the farmer. 
The best rice is uncommonly cheap and reckoned superior to any of a si- 
milar kind produced in the plains near this quarter. 


The productions about Subathu are various ; — such as Indian corn, cot- 
ton,* opium in a small quantity, rice of several kinds, wheat, jow (barley,) 
koda or raarwa,** various pulse, the several species of bathu,® figal,** a small 
quantity, sounk,* kachdlu or pinalu,^ and gagti or gandhiali,^ kangn'i,* 
chenna,^ bajra/ ginger, a great article of expojrt trade^ superior to that in the 

Ik Somewhat different to that which is cuHivatcd in the piains. ^ 

b Paspalum Scrobiculatum. o Amaranth us Anardhaua, these grains do not attain that pci fee- 
tion low down which they arrive at in the interior, d Panicum JSmarginatum. e A small grain not 
unsimilar to the chenna, (Panioum Miliaceum.) l^Both esctitent roots, the former being tlie Aium 
colocasia and the latter being or something resembling the Arum campanulatum or Dioscorea fas- 
cicniata or Dioscorca of Roxburgh. Panicum italicum. h Panicum Miliaceum. » Holcus 

^picatus, this grain is only produced in the lower parts of the stAto of Hindtir. 

Hhh 
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plains, and scarcely inferior in point of size and quality to that which is pro- 
duced in Cliina ; two kinds of bhang or hemp in a limited quantity, tobacco, 
lahsan or garlick, haldf,® til,** sero or sarson,® chillies or red pepper, with a 
few others including some common vegetables, hardly necessary to notice 
and didering little from those cultivated in the plains of Hindustan. Besides, 
there are apricots,'! peaches, walnuts® exported in great quantities, a few 
apples, wild pears, raspberries of two kinds, yellow' and pale white, straw-, 
berries, small and insipid having no taste or flavour, ph6t,^ a large and ob- 
long kind of melon, barberries of a purple colour, large and plentiful ; dards, 
a small species of pomegranate, which is gathered, split or broken in pieces, 
the fruit taken out, and the shells,e in a dry state exported to the plains in 
great quantities as an article of commerce, and kaephal,!* with some other 
wild fruits.* 


Kotgerh,! a small village and military outpost occupied by a detach- 
ment of the 1st Nasiri Battalion in Latitude 31® 19’ and Longitude 77® 
30’ is situate on the left bank of the Setlej on the slope of a range which 
rises to the height of 10,650 feet above the level of the sea crowned by 
Wartu or Haltu fort now dismantled and in ruins, separating the dell 


a Tarmerio (Carcnmalonga.) b The seed of the Sesamnm from which oil is expressed. ® A spe- 
cies of mustard (Sioapis dichotoma) of the seed of which oil is made ; the leaves of this plant, when 
young, are eaten by the natives as a vegetable. 

^ Smaller, not so good, and less abundant than in the interior. 

« The Kernel of which is often made into oil. 

f Cucumis momordica of Roxburgh. 

f Used for dying a yellow colour and when mixed with other ingredients prodaces a blue die. 

h Amyris heplaphylla. 

i The indigenoS^ fruits, generally speaking, especially in the interior, are large and upon the whole 
pretty good and might be greatly improved by ingrafting. 

j On the site of the present house occupied by the Officer commanding the post formerly stood the. 
village of Dantbat. The cantonment itself is about 160 yards off adjoining the small village of Uipta*, 
ri and the village of Kotgerh, a little above which was the residence of the Rana or chief, is about 100, 
or 160 yards beyond and below the sipabis huts. 
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of the Setlej from the Pabar, Jumna and Tons, and the other great river 
to the South East. 

The cantonment of Kotgerh is 6634 feet above the sea and the differ- 
ence of level between it and Subathu is 2,429 feet which answers to a 
mean decrement of temperature of nearly nine degrees. — The Setlej is dis- 
tant about four miles in a straight line to the North West ninning below it 
about 4000 feet, a steep descent the whole way. The distance from the 
plains of Hindustan is about fifty miles, and the nearest point of the Hima- 
laya 25."“ 

It enjoys a delightful climate throughout the year. The rains commence 
about the 20th or 25th of June and continue to the end of September, and 
sometimes to the middle of October. They occasionally terminate about 
the J5th or 20tli of September and are more heavy and protracted than in 
the plains. This is followed by what may be called autumn, which lasts 
all October and for the greater part of November, according to the mildness 
of the season ; after which winter with all its horrors sets in. The tempera- 
ture of the rainy season is quite pleasant, often c hilly, and when the sun 
breaks through the clouds rarely rises to 72“ in the house, hut this degree 
in a humid atmosphere, where evaporation is checked, feels sometimes 
close. 


During the months of April, May, and June, that period of the year so 
scorching and oppressive in the plains of Hindustan, the climate is cool 
and agreeable in the shade, and within doors, a cloth coat rarely feels un- 
comfortable, but the sun is very hot, and although the ingan temperature 
of the climate at Kotgerh does not exceed that of Loudon by above fi\e 

* Mani-majra th© nearest town in plain level, about one mile from tbe foot of the hilU, is uot Ic.hs 

than 1200 feet above tlie seu, 


H b ii 
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or six dogrees yet the beat of the sun’s rays is very powerful”. It is thickly 
wooded on three sides, amongst which is a variety of pines and oaks, rho- 
dodendrons and almost every tree, shrub and plant in the neighbourhood 
peculiar to, and natives of Europe, with many others unknown, amongst 
which are a variety of aromatic plants and shrubs.* 

In December, January, and February, snow falls and lies in shaded pla- 
ces to the northward from one to three feet in depth. It sometimes falls 
as early as the middle and end of November, and also in the beginning of 
March but never lies on the ground. The winters here resemble those in 
Europe but are less severe. Frosts commence before the middle of Octo- 
ber, but notwithstanding that the effect of elevation is equivalent to geogra- 
phical latitude, yet owing to the much greater altitude of the sun’s rays in 
the former, they have considerable power even in winter, and the snow in 
exposed situations melts away in a few days of sunshine although the air 
remains very sharp, and frosty nights prevail during the greater part of 
March. It is worthy of remark that the flakes of snow are extremely large, 
larger than ever I remember witnessing them in Europe. 

Spring at Kotgerh and at similar elevations may be said to commence 
about the middle or latter end of March, but this greatly depends on the 
nature of the season, and to continue all April. May is often rude and 
disagreeable ; if rainy, fires and woollen clothes are indispensable to com^ 
fort. The harvest or reaping season commences in May and terminates 
about the end of June. The jow or barley is the earliest, and the wheat 
or kanak, and fiwa jow are fully a month later. In more elevated situ- 
ations it is backward, and the wheat is often not housed till sometime 
♦ 

* There is a species of small reed bamboo which attains the height of eight or twelve feet growing 
all over the higher moantains. It is used for a variety of domestic purposes and if introduced into 
Britain might prove an advantageous acquisition to the peasantry as well as to gardeners and 
otherji. 
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after the rainy season has fairly set in, the consequence of which is that 
many of the crops never ripen, and the natives from necessity are obliged 
to reap them while partially in a green and immature state, (the ear being 
full,) for the iake of preserving the whole from injury and destruction. 


The natives seem to be perfectly aware that snow contains properties 
which increase the value of the crops. 

The following are the grains and other productions at Kotgerh and in 
its neighbourhood. Several kinds of rice chiefly of the coarser sort, jow, 
(barley,) 6wajow,» wheat (kanak,) phaphara or phaphar,** figal,® cha- 
beri or jaberi,** opium in great quantities for export trade,® three species 
of bathu,*' black, red, and white, kachilu or pin&lu, and gagti or gan- 

« Hordeum coeleste. Panioum Tartarionm. » Panieam Emarginatain. d The ^rain 

of this differs little in appearance from that of the phaphar and 6gal. « From the seed of the 
poppy the natives express oil, which, being sweet and pleasant to the taste and an excellent substi- 
tute for ghee, (melted butter) is mixed with their food and eaten ; the oil is also used for barning. 
The quality and inebriating properties of the hill opinm are greater than that produced in the 
Sikh states below; it is consequently coa.sidered superior and is in great demand in the Punjab. It 
fetches an enhanced price at the different marts in the plains to which it is taken, and is produc- 
ed at less expense and with less labour; that in the plains requires irrigation which is never ap- 
plied to it in the interior of the hills, owing to the constant moist state of the soil. It may in some 
few places on the banks of the Sotlej and other rivers where llie heat is intense. The pernicious 
effects of this drug so much in repute amongst the native population in India are well known. The 
natives of these mountains, especially the females, on the most trifling occurrences apparently which 
thwart their views and inclinations not unfrequently commit suicide by swallowing a piece of this 
drug. It may not be out of place here to mention, since the cultivation of the poppy seems to begin 
to attract the attention of a few individuals in Britain, that the seed at the elevation of Kotgerh and 
even at greater heights is sown in October, and the young plant after arriving at the height of a few 
inches is buried in snow during the winter months. Previous to this, it is well weeded and cleaned, 
and, when the snow is all melted and winter terminated, it sprouts up rapidly and comes to perfection 
in April and May according to the nature of the season, when the natives are busily occupied in in- 
cising it with a small iron instrument called nehirna and collecting the milky substance which ooses 
out. If the incisions are made in the afternoon, the substance is frequently collected the following 
morning and sometimes not till the second day. The process appears to be very tedious and trouble- 
some from the inefBciency of the instrument employed which differs somewhat from that in nse in the 
plains, and seems less applicable to the purpose for which it is intended. I Amaranthus Anardhana ; 
the leaves of these when very young and tender or about a few inches high are used as a vegetable by 
the inhabitants. At this height and even higher, in appearance; they exactly resemble the lal and 
green sag (culinary herbs) of Hindustan. 
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dbiali,*a small quantity of coarse tobacco, two kinds of bhang or hemp, 
various pulse, a small quantity of cotton and ginger on the banks of the 
Setlej, and other rivers and streams, Indian corn in a very- limited quan- 
tity, kangni," chenna,** marwa or koda,<’ til,^ serli or sars^n.e The 
fruits are apricots,^ peaches, cherries, small and very acid apples, pears, 
a few grapes, mulberries, filberts, walnuts,' bymi or bymbi a hardy spe- 
cies of apricot or peach (the stone of this fruit much resembles that of the 
common apricot which is abundant throughout the hills) with strawber- 
ries, large, and of an excellent flavor and taste, red, pale, yellow and se- 
veral kinds of black raspberries, two or three kinds of barberries besides 


A These edible roots are cultivated in g:reat quantities all over the hills but are more g^eneral in flhe 
interior and constitute in no small proportion the winter food of the people ; the leaves of them are 
also eaten as vegetables. h These plan s grow most luxtiriandy and aitain a re>pectaljle height, 
but are chiefly cultivated in this part of the niomitains lor tloincsUc purposes. The quality of the 
bewp is good and might easily, under proper management and caie, hy giving eneoutagement to the 
cultivators, be produced to any extent for export trade and is not unnoi ihy of ihe notice and attention 
of private speculators, It is chiefly cultivated at and about all villages and also grows spontaneously 
in vast quantities. To come to great perfection, it seems to require a rich and well manured soil. To 
the South East in the mountainous parts of Geihwal, IIouip is a staple article of commerce. The seed 
of these plants is partly expressed into oil, and partly, as well as almost all other grains and pulse, 
eaten by the inhabitants in a parclicd state. An intoxicating preparation called Chirras is extracted 
from the leaves of the bhang by means of rubbing them forcibly between their hands, to which the na- 
tives of all ranks and classes are much addicted. In appearance it is not unsimilar when extracted to 
old opium. It is exported in considerable quantities and used by mixing and smoking it with tobacco. 
The same attention might be applied to the extraction of the gum of turpentine and to the manufacture 
of pitch f‘om the iuexliaustible pine forests witii which the mountains are covered. It is only in the vi- 
cinity uf the loHcr hills that any regard is given to its extraction and is collected in a very small quan- 
tity, bu.t, in the course of time, both these articles might prove of great value in a commercial point of 
view. There are other natural productions unnecessary here to notice, besides those enumerated above, 
to which speculators might apply some of their resources with advantage and piolit to themselves, 
c Eanicuui ilalicum. d Eanicum iniliuceum. ® Paspalum Siobiculaium. * In a small quan- 
tity qnly at this height. The oil expressed from the seed of the til is sweet and an excellent substitute 
Ipr sailed oil, the onl}' objection to it is, its rather nauseous smell, but when used this is not perceptible, 
g M^de into oil and the leaves wlien tender are also used by the natives as a vegetable. h The fruit 
is gathered when perfectly ripe; the stones broken and the kernels taken out and expressed into an 
excellent oil for burning. AlthougU the kernels from their extreme degree of bitterness, one would sup- 
pose« are hardly palatable, )et I have frequently observed the natives prepare them in sucli a manner as 
tq permit of their being eaten wiili their food. * Having thicker shells than those produced in the 
lower Utils ; of these trees on elevated places attain a great si*e. 
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the cotnmon purple huzelauts, black and red currants, horse chesnuts,* and 
other wild fruits, the indigenous productions of the country.f 

Two species of oats in the interior of the hills grow spontaneously amongst 
the wheat and barley fields, and also on waste lands, but the grain is so 
small that the natives make no use of it, and they seem to be ignorant that 
it is excellent and nourishing food for cattle, goats, and sheep. 


Two hardy species of rice are cultivated on elevated situations and both 
are object to occasional falls of snow. They grow luxuriantly unassist- 
ed by irrigation. These I believe are yet unknown in botany and the in- 
troduction of them into Britain, and elsewhere into Europe might prove a 
valuable and important acquisition. They are both of the coarser sort. 


Kotgerh is in the Pergunna of Sundhoch, one of the divisions of the in- 
dependent petty state of Kotguru and was ceded to tlie British Govern- 
ment for a military post on the conquest of the hill provinces, or shortly 


•These, together with chamois, a root found in the forests and waste lands in many elevated parts 
along the skirts of the Himalaya, aitd which are likewise the food of the beasts of the forest, the natives, 
from necessity in times of scarcity and famine are obliged to substitute for food. Both these have a 
very bitter taste, and to make them palatable, the natives prepare them in the followidg manner; they 
are first opened or cut into pieces, then steeped or soaked in water for sometime which deprives them of 
their bitterness : they are afterwards dried in the sun and pounded or ground into a flower, made into 
cakes and eaten in other ways. This circumstance alone sufficiently shews the precarious and misera- 
ble subsistence of the wild and aocouth race of people who inhabit the most elevated and savage parts 
on the hither side of the Himalaya. The fruit of the Byroi or Bymbi, whose natural climate is cold and 
elevated, and where It appears to thrive admirably well, when arrived at a proper state of maturity, is 
pulled, dried in the sun, and also eaten as food in much the same manner as horse chesnuts andchamhs. 
It is like a prune, but retains its yellowish colour, is sweet and has not an unpleasant taste. 

t A few common vegetables, such as cucumbers, a small kiod of onion, radishes, and a few others 
are cultivated by the people. There are besides, several species of wild culinary herbs, in common nse 
aipongst the natives, to be found in the forests at different seasons of the year. At the height of 12,000 
or 13,000 feet, for instance along the top of the Chashil range, a small iipecies of wild onion or leek is 
very plentifal. 
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after the termination of tho war with the state of Nepal 'in this quarter 
in 1815 . 

The natives of this part of the country are subject to the goitre or large 
swelling in the neck. The complaints most prevalent among them are fe- 
vers and rheumatism. 

The aspect of the country in the neighbourhood differs materially from 
that of the lower mountains near the plains, the ranges are more regular 
and the mountains are lofty and abrupt. It is extremely steep on all sides. 
The villages are few and small in most places, and the population is scan- 
ty and scattered, but does not seem to be on the increase.* The quantity 
of waste land which is considerable, evidently appears to have been culti- 
vated at an antecedent period, and indicates beyond a doubt that thacountry 
was better peopled formerly than it now is. Most of the villages are more 
or less in ruins, and some of the houses though still standing are deserted 
and remain unoccupied. This may be accounted for partly from the ty- 
rannical measures resorted to by (he Gurkha chiefs to keep the people un- 
der due subjection. 

Immediately after the rains cease the Zemindars or farmers, whilst the 
soil is in a moist state, begin to plough, and commence sowing wheat, 
barley and ftwa jow. These being the principal grains on which the in- 
habitants at this height are dependant, are buried in snow during the win- 
ter months. When much more falls at the elevation of Kotgerh the pro- 
duce of these grains is very coosidernble ; but when It does not, and the 

* Population bein^ stationary may b/o easily recounted for by the prevalence of female infanticide, 
of the revolting custom of Polyandry and the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes from the early 
mgo of eight or ten (female chastity being unknown) together with slavery, a traffic formerly in the 
pUina of Hindustan to considerable extent more especially so fVom the lower hills. The former 
Ihmughout the states subjeet to British authority, as far as we know is of rare occnrrenoe ftQd the 
latter is certainly less extensire than it was formerly. It is therefore to be hoped that po|[>ulation w|ll 
begin to augment. 
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soil is not amply supplied with a suflScieiit quantity of rain during the lat- 
ter part of February and early part of March, the crops are poor and not 
unfrequently are followed by great scarcity and sometimes though seldom 
by famine, when the natives are reduced to an extreme state of poverty 
and wretchedness. In places more elevated, the grain suffers considerable 
injury from too severe a winter, while lower down and on the banks of the 
river Setlej, the wheat and barley crops yield but a small return even in 
good seasons to the husbandmen. . This however greatly depends on the 
quantity of rain which may fall during the season. The low lands and flats 
on the banks of rivers and streams afe more adapted to the cultivation of 
coarse rice which thrives remarkably well and produces a plentiful return 
to the farmer.* 

After the different grain crops on the high lands have attained the height 
of two or three inches the natives in the interior make a practice of spread- 
ing manure over them which they say is the means of materially increasing 
their value. 

Bullocks are the only animals used in all stages of agriculture in these 
mountains on the hither side of the Himalaya and all grain is trodden by 
them in the same manner as in the plains of India with their mouths muz- 
zled. The grain after being cut, is bound into small sheaves and allowed 
to lie, and dry in the sun for some time, after which it is 8tacked,t and sub- 
sequently spread into circular flats paved with stones and trodden out as 
above-mentioned. 

The same sort pf rude light plough in the plains of Hindustan is also 
used in the hills, and the other implements ofliusbandry are few, aqd of 
little value., , ,, 

. «.m. of th. tropM grow on iho of tho SeUej and the cUmatoa are very 

diversified tccording to the elevation above sea level. / 

t TbU U only applicWe to rice on the banks of the Setlej, M. after it has been cut dovrn. 
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The fields ^here the mountains are abrupt and steep, are cat into inclin- 
ed terraces of all sizes and descriptions supported by stone walls resem- 
bling the steps of stairs, one above the other. On the banks of the Setlej 
and other rivers, where the principal produce is rice, the fields are invaria- 
bly partitioned into Bats to allow of the water required for irrigation, to 
coyer thp whole surface. 


The seasons of Kotgerh are reversed hs regards the plains of Hindustan 
Or nearly correspond with those in many parts of Europe : that is the har- 
vest is fully a month or six weeks later than at Subathu, which is a month 
behind that in the plains of India. We begin to sow Europe vegetables in 
February and March, and plant potatoes in March, April, and May. Thi 
reaping season on the banks of the Setlej in the neighbourhood of Kotgerh, 
where the heat is extremely great and oppressive, is, if any thing earlier 
than that about Subathu, and in situations of the same height above the 
sea. The crops of wheat and barley are more exuberant and productive 
about Kotgerh than they are in the lower hills and fiwa jow, which is little 
inferior in point of quality and substance to wheat, will not thrive at a less 
elevation at least the natives do not cultivate it. 

The wheat, barley and fiwa jow crops are succeeded by phaphara, figal, 
cliaberi or jaberf and the several kinds of bathu. These are cut down and 
taken in before winter commences. 

I have purposely omitted giving the mean temperature of each month in 
the present journal as the observations are broken and irregular from the 
circumstance of being frequently obliged to move. But not pretending 
to great correctness, the mean temperature of the year at Subathu and 
Kotgerh deduced from subsequent registers will be found nt the end of the 
iibridgement or table. 
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It is necessary to state that the observations taken at Subathu (with 
few exceptions) are from the 17th of September, 1817, to the 17tb June, 
1818, inclusive, from that period to the 10th of November at Kotgerli and 
the sabsequeht ones partly at intermediate places, and partly at Kotgerh 
which duty obliged me to visit occasionally. 


An abridged 'Table of Thermomelrieat Journal kept at Subathu and Kot- 
gerh, Sfc. shewing the Highest, Lowest and Mean Temperature of each 
day in every month. 
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42,3 

43,3 





52 

50 

75 

70 

72,5 

30 

43 

42 

42,5 




62 

54 

58 

70 

00 


31 

43 

40,3 

41,0 




60 4 

5J 

58 2 





09 

09 

High. 

May. 

Jjovc, 

Mean, 

High. 

June. 

Low, 

Mean. 

09 

00 

High. 

May, 

Low, 

Mean. 

High. 

June. 

Low. 

Mean, 


71 

64,2 

07,0 

80 

78 

82 

17 

85 

82 

n 

80,2 

77,6 

78,8 

X 




88 

80 

84 

18 

85 

82.5 

83,7 

80 


78 

2 




80,2 

83 

86,1 

10 

88 

78 

83 

68 


65,7 

3 




60 

75,4 

77,7 

20 

87 

85 

86 

69,2 

bi 

65,1 

4 

5 
a 

78 

75,2 

71, -2 
70 

74 0 
72,6 

82 

81 

75 

72 

78 5 
70 5 

21 

22 

87 

68 

77,5 

80 

04 

59 

.57 

09,5 

00,5 

>7 

72 ' 

68 

70 

84 

77 

80 5 

23 

85 

71,5 


75 

73 

74 

/ 

o 

71 2 

67 

69,1 

86 

78 ^ 

82 

24 

1 82 

72,5 

77.2 

73 

70 

71,5 

o 

O 

67,6 

64 

65,7 

84.2 

81 

82.0 

25 

80 1 

82 


71 

70 

70,5 

V 1 

10 

72 

70 

71 

83.4 

78 

80.7 

20 



H 

70,3 

mm 

70,1 

X vF 

11 

10 

74.3 

74.3 

73 

73 

73.0 

73.0 

79.2 

79.3 

74 

70,4 

76,0 

74,8 

27 

28 

83 

84,2 


72 

70 

6« 

68,4 

70,6 

09,2 


tl 

72,1 

74,6 ! 

81,2 

74,3 

77.7 

29 

80 


82,5 

77 

04 

70,5 

Xu 

14 

t t 

82 

70 

79 

83 

75 

79 

30 

1 85,4 

1 70,3 

80 8 

70,4 

07 

71,7 

15 

‘ 84 

79,4 

81,7 

77,3 

74 

75,0 


1 85 

1 

78 

81,5 





1 84,2 

81 

82,6 

[ 83 * 

74 ^ 

78,4 

1 

>1 

* 
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Outiide, 


Jnches, 

\00parts. 


I Inches, I Inches, 
lOOpnrfs. lOOparis. 


JJay 

1 

2 

3 

4 
r> 

(i 

7 

H 

0 

10 

J1 

12 

13 


Thermometer 

Attached, 


High, I Loii\ I Alcan. 


Thermometer 


Detached, 

.. 

High. 

Lotv. 

Mean, 

70 ' 

01,3 

65,0 

71 

(fe 

60,6 

08,3 

01 

04,0 

70 

GO 

06 

71.t3i 

03,4 

07,3 

72,*, 

02 

07,1 

71 4 

61 

00 

71 1 

61 1 

00 

03 

69.4 

1 01,2 

70 

60 

03 

70,2 

69 

04,0 

08,6 

69,4 

04,4 

02 

69 

00,5 


1 Xow. 

Mean 

To, 2 

68,2 

04 

07,7 

60,3 

09.2 

05,4 

00,7 

65 

09.7 

00,8 

70,4 

67 

09,0 

04 

08 

05 

70 

65 

09,5 

63 

09 1 

05 

09,0 

00 

70,5 

07 

72 

05,4 

71,3 

00,4 

72,2 

07,5 

72,4 

05,4 

70,7 

04 

07,5 

61 

64,5 

01,4 

00.2 

03,4 

08,7 ' 

02 

07,5 

02 

08,1 

04 

09,1 

02,2 

05.0 

02 

05,5 

(;o 

(>*0 

62 

07 

()‘3 

60,2 

01,5 

05.7 


JJJ 



4m 


CLIMATE OF 


September. 


1818. 

Barometer, | 

Thermometer 

Attached. 

Thermometer 
j Detached, 


IH 


mm 

Day 

High. 

Low. 

Mean. 

High. 

Low. 

Mear^ 

High. 

Low. 

Mean. 

14 







64 

57 

60,5 

15 

23,720 

23,686 

23,702 

64 

62,8 

63.4 

i 68 

54,4 

61,2 

16 

23,750 

23,i35 

23,742 

66 


62,5 

63 2 


61,2 

17 







63,4 


60,7 

IB 








56.2 

58,8 

10 

23,690 

23 640 

23.665 

64 3 




55,2 

60,1 

20 

•23 760 

2.).(i80 

23,715 

64.3 

59,6 

61,0 

67 

55 

61 

21 

‘23 825 

•23.670 

23.747 

, 65.1 

61 2 

63 1 

68 

57.5 

62,7 

22 

23 800 

23,740 

23,770 

65.8 

61,7 

63,7 

68 

57,2 

62,6 

23 

23.7f)0 

23,740 

23 765 

i 67.3 

62.5 

64 !) 

68.1 

57 

62.5 

24 

23,780 

23,720 

23.750 

67.2 

6:).a 

65 2 

68 7 

57,2 

62.0 

25 

23,780 

23,725 


67.5 

63 

65.2 

68,1 

57 

62 5 

26 

23,750 . 

23 670 

23.710 

08 

62,4 

65.2 

63 

58 

63.5 

27 

23,730 

23 675 

: 3.702 

6»,‘2 

63 2 

60.2 

70,1 

.59,3 

64,7 

28 

•23,775 

23 720 

23,747 

, 00.3 

63,2 

65,7 

70,4 

50 

64,7 

29 

23,705 

23.730 

23.762 

60 

6.1 

66 

70,1 

58,4 

64,2 

30 

23 810 

23 7o5 

‘>3 782 

1 70 

6:14 

66,7 

1 71 

58,5 

64,7 


1818. 

October. 

1 

23.770 

23,725 

23,747 

69,4 

63^4 

CO 4 

70 


64,6 

2 

23 755 

23.700 

23,727 

70 

64 

67 

70 


63,6 

3 

23,760 

23,720 

23,740 

70 3 

66 

681 

70,6 


66 

4 




70/2 

65 6 

67,0 

70 

60 

65 

5 




;o 

64.3 

67,1 

69,2 

58 

63, (J 

6 




67.7 

64,4 

66 

66,2 

57,4 

61,8 

7 




65,3 

61,2 

63 2 

63,2 

54 

58,6 

8 




66 

59,3 

62,6 

66,6 

62,2 

50,9 

9 




65,3 

58 4 

61,8 

65,4 

51,4 

68,4 

10 




64 3 

58 

61,1 

64,5 

51 

57,5 

11 



1 

62,5 

55,8 

59,1 

64 3 

51,4 

67,8 

12 




62 

55,4 

58,7 

63,4 

50 

60,7 

13 




62,3 

55,4 

58,8 

64,6 

51 

67,8 

14 




63 

55 4 

50 2 

64,5 

52 

68,2 

15 




62,6 

65,4 

59 

63,2 

52,6 

57,8 

16 




62 

54 5 

58.2 

^64 3 

51,6 

57,9 

17 




61,5 

55.3 

58,4 

63 W' 


66,8 

18 




60,3 

54 

57,1 

63,6 

46 6 

56 

10 




58.6 

52,2 

55,3 

62 

463 

54,1 

20 




59 1 

52 3 

65.7 

62.3 

47 

54,6 

21 




58,4 

52.4 

55,4 

61 

482 

54,6 

22 




58 

51.6 

64,7 

61 

45.7 

53 3 

23 




57 6 

51,2 

54,4 

60,5 

46.2 

53,3 

24 




57 7 

51,4 

54,5 

61.7 

46,5 

54,1 

25 




57,4 

51,4 

54,4 

61 5 

45,6 

53 5 

26 




59.3 

51,8 

55,5 

63 6 

48 

55 8 

27 




59 3 

52 6 

65 9 1 

; 63 3 

49 5 

66.4 

28 




58,7 

62 

55,3 

62,6 

47 5 

55 

20 




57 

50,3 

53 6 

61.8 

46,6 

54,2 

30 




56 

49,8 

5i,9 

59,3 

44 4 

61.8 

31 




56 

50,7 

5^.3 

58,7 

46 

52^3 
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Decemf>a', 





1818. 


Barometer, 1 

1 



11 










Invh^s. 

Inches. 

Inches, 






ft / 


1 00 parts. 

yoo pans. 

1 00 jmrts. 


Attached, j 

Detached, 

Day. 

High. 

Low, 

Mean. 

High. 

Low. 

Mean 

High. 

Low 

Mean. 

21 

23,830 

23,770 

23,000 

33,4 

48,6 

51 

60,4 

44,2 


22 

23,700 

23.730 

23,735 

34,5 

40 8 

62,1 

45,0 

45,5 


23 

23,820 

23,700 

23,000 1 

51,0 

40,1 

40,0 

j 416 

38,7 


24 

23,805 

23,840 

23,032 

50,5 

47,7 

40^1 

1 40 3 

37,0 


23 







1 73,6 

45 

50,3 

26 







1 60 3 

86,7 

52,5 

27 







i 01,3 

44,1 

52,8 

28 







67,8 

51,4 

50,6 

29 







60,5 

52,6 

50,5 

30 







73 

48.4 

60,7 

31 



1 




73 

42,1 

57.5 


The Mean Tcmpeiature of the year at Subathu is 65*', and that at Kotgerli 65'^, 


List of Places in the foregoing Weather Journal shewing the height above Sea 
level with the Latitude and Longitude of each. 


Names of Places. 

Narth 

Latitude. 

Emt Lon- 
git tide. 

Height above 

Hea level. 

Subathu (Cantonment,) - - • 

- 

300 

50^ 

760 

39" 

4,205 feet. 

Harripur Village, - - - . 

- 

31 

1 

76 

39 

3,147 ditto. 

Mamleg Encampment, - - - 

« 

31 

3 

77 

2 

4,499 ditto. 

Jathea Debc or Junti Debe Temple, - 


31 

4 

77 

6 

4,971 ditto. 

Cunai Village, • , - - • 


30 

54 

76 

56 

IJ nknowii. 

Penjore Valley (Town), ^ . 


30 

47 

76 

55 

1,800 feet. 

Mausa Debi (^Temple), - - - 


30 

44 

76 

51 

abt.1500 or 1,630 

Khar, Town, - - - - . - 


30 

4q 

77 

39 

Unknown. 

Bassi, between Khar and Kariiki Serai, Town), 


30 

42 

76 

24 

ditto. 

Kaniki Serai, Town, - • - • 


30 

41 

76 

13 

ditto. 

Pouraki Serai Village, - - . 


30 

48 

76 

1 

ditto. 

Ludianah Ca,ntunment, - . . 


30 

53 

75 

61 

900 feet. 

On the right of the Gambar river below Subatb 


30 

38 

76 

59 

3,103 ditto. 

Khardu, Village, . - - - 


30 

63 

77 

2 

Unknown, 

Nakih, ditto, 


30 

52 

77 

5 

6,000 feet. 

Tikar, ditto, • . • . - 


30 

40 

77 

7% 

^3,400 ditto. 

Bijaua, ditto, • - - « « 


30 

^7 

77 

8 

^ >^itto. 

Kalian, ditto, ..... 


30 

41 

77 

13 

ITnkttvy i« ... 

Dheret, ditto, - - . . . 


30 

3J 

77 

16 

ditto. 

Chamcha, ditto, - • . . . 


30 

33 

77 

17 

ditto. 

.Nahn, Town, - . - . . 


30 

33 

77 

38 

3,180 feet. 

Baniti Debee (Math), - - . - 


30 

37 

77 

16 

5,092 do. 

Seraiiau on the Nahn Road, .. 


Unknowr, 

Unknown, 

Unknown. 

Buisgarhi Debi I'emple, ... 


30 

45 

77 

9 

0,195 feet. 

Man Kagoan, Village, . - - 

J 

30 

55 

77 

2 

4,400 ditto. 

Simla Encampment, .... 



6 

77 

11 

7,886 ditto. 

Pagu place of Encampment, . • 


31 

5 

77 

19 

8,017 ditto. 

Tbeog Eort, ..... 


31 

7 

77 

23 

8,018 ditto. 

Kbtgerh House, - . - . - 


31 

19 

77 

30 

6,631 ditto. 

Wurtu or llattu Fort, . . . - 


31 

14 

77 

31 

10,656 ditto. 

Datuagar Village, .... 


31 

23 

77 

36 

3,200 ditto. 

Rampiir Town, ..... 


31 

27 

77 

38 

3,308 ditto. 

Kepu Village, . . , . - 


31 

21 

77 

28 

'3 000 ditto. 

1*9 irtuagar ditto, ' . • . • 

- 

31 

22 

77 

33 

3,087 ditto. 






X. 


Seme Account of an Orang Cuiong of remarkable height 
found on the Island of Sumatra, together with a des- 
cription of certain remains of this Animal, presented to 
the Asiatic Society by Capt. Cornfoot, o^d at present 
contained in its Museum. 


By CLARKE ABEL, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 

And Meinbev of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta* 


IN the paper which I had the honor of reading to the Asiatic Society 
on the evening of the 5th of January last, I endeavoured to be as com- 
prehensive as possible, in relation to the published histories of large manlike 
apes, and to the many speculations of philosophers respecting them ; and in 
order the better to acconiplish my purpose I divided my subject under the 
following heads. First, I gave an account of what particulars I had been 
abl-j^tfWlect of the circumstances which attended the capture of the 
S^IlJmtra animal; Secondly, 1 gave the amplest description in my power, of 
its different remains as they were before the Society ; Thirdly, I adduced 
a description of Wurrob’s animal as described in the Batavian Irans- 
actions, for the purpose of shewing its identity with the Sumatra Orang 
Outang ; Fourthly, I brought forward a description of the small Orang 
Putang of Borneo^ for. tiie purpose of shewing its relationship fo the two 
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it will afterwards be seen that it was probably about seven. In the follow- 
ing description, which I give in the words of my informant many of my read- 
ers will detect some of those external conformations which distinguish the 
young eastern Orangoutangs that have been seen in Europe, the only part 
of the description in which the imagination seems to have injured the fidelity 
of the portrait, regards the prominence of the nose and size of the eyes, nei- 
ther of which are verified by the integuments of the animal’s Bead which 
are represented in Plate I. “ The animal was nearly eight feet Ifigh and had 
a well proportioned body, with a fine broad expanded chest and narrow 
waist. His head also was in due proportion to his body ; the eyes were large, 
the nose prominent and the mouth much more capacious than the mouth of 
man. His chin was fringed from the extremity of one ear to the other, with 
a beard that curled neatly on each side, and formed altogether an ornamental 
rather than a frightful appendage to his visage. His arms were very long even 
in proportion to his height, and in relation to the arms of men; but his legs 
were in some respects much shorter. His organs of generation were not very 
conspicuous, and seemed to be small in proportion to his size. The hair of 
his coat was smooth and glossy when he was first killed, and his teeth and 
appearance altogether indicated that he was young and in the full possession 
of his physical powers. Upon the whole,” adds his Biographer, “ he was a 
wonderful beast to behold, and there was more in him to excite amazement 

than fear.’’ 

That this animal shewed great tenacity of life is evident fromjim surviv- 
ing so many dreadful wounds, and his peculiarity in this respectlSc:::^^ Jo 
have been a subject of intense surprise to all his assailants. In reference to 
this point it may be proper to remark, that after he had been carried on board 
ship and was hauled up for the purpose of being skinned, the first stroke of 
the knife on the skin of the arm produced an instantaneous vibration of i» 
muscles, followed by a convulsive contraction of the whole member. A like 
quivering of the muscles occurred when the knife was applied to the skin 
the back, and so impressed Capt. Comfoot with a persuasion that the animal 
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retained his sensibility, that he ordered the process of skinning to stop till 
(he head had been removed. 

It seems probable that this animal had travelled from some distance, to 
the place where he was found, as his legs were covered with mud up to the 
knees, and he was considered as great a'prodigy by the natives as by the Eu- 
ropeans. They had never before met with an animal like him, although they 
lived within ^wo days journey of one of the vast and almost impenetrable 
forests of Sumatra. They seemed to think that his appearance accounted for 
many strange noises, resembling screams and shouts, and various sounds, 
which they could neither attribute to the roar of the tyger, nor to the voice 
of any other beast witli which they were familiar. What capability the great 
Orang Outang may possess of uttering such sounds does not appear, but 
this belief of the Malays may lead to the capture of other individuals of his 
species, and to the discovery of more interesting particulars of his confor- 
mation and habits. 

The only material discrepancy which I can detect in the different ac- 
counts which have been given of this animal, regards his height which in 
some of them is vaguely stated at from above six feet to nearly eight. Capt. 
Cornfoot however, who favored me with a verbal description of the animal 
when brought on board his ship, stated that “ he was a full head taller tlian 
any man on board, measuring seven feet in what might be called his ordi- 
nary standing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 

The following measurements which I have carefully made of different 
])arts of the animal in the Society’s museum, go far to determine this point 
and are entirely in favor of Capt. Cornfoot’s accuracy. The skin of the 
body of the animal dried and shrivelled as it is, measures in a straight line 
from the top of the shoulder to the part where the ancle has been removed 
5 feet 10 inches, the jBcrpc«</iCM/ar length of the neck as it is in the prepara- 
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wrists, which will render the whole span of the animal eqaal to eight feet 
two inches. 

The following are the measurements w hich I have made of the different 
parts. 

Face. Inch. 

Length of the forehead from the commencement of the hair to a point 

between the eyes, 41 . 

From between the eyes to the end of tlie nose, . . , , 

From the end of (he nose to the mouth, 3 

From the mouth to the setting on of the neck, 4 J 

Circumference of the mouth, , , , , 0 

Skin. Ft In. 

Greatest breadth about the centre of the skin, 3 2 

Greatest length down the centre of the back, .... 3 2 

Length from the extremity of one arm where it is separated from 

the wrist to the other, 5 8 

Breadth of the skin from the situation of the os coccygis to the 

setting bn of the thigh, 1 4 

Across the middle of the thigh, 1 0 

Greatest length of the hair on the shoulders and back, 0 10 

MEASUREMENT OF HANDS AND FEET.* 

Front measurement of hand. 

Length of hand from the end of the middle finger to the wrist in Ft In. 

a right line, .... 1 0 

Circumference of band over the knuckles, . . 0 11 

Length of palm from the wrist, . . 0 0^ 

Jiength of middle finger, 0 
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« 

Length of fore finger, 

of little finger, 

of ring, finger, 

of thumb, , . 


4!)7 
Ft. In. 
0 4 | 
0 

0 5 

0 2J 


Dock measurement of hand, 

T,ongth of ring finger, .... 0 

of middle finger, 0 

of little finger 0 5^ 

• of fore finger . . ... O 6 

of thumb, 0 4 


Front measurement of the feet. Plate III. 

Length from the end'of the heel to the end of the middle toe, . , 

of sole of the foot, , . .... .... 

of middle toe, . , .... 

of ring toe, • 

' of httle toe, ., ., *... ••.. •••• 

of fore toe, 

of great toe, 

Circumference over the knuckles of the toes, 


1 2 

0 9| 
0 4^ 
0 4^ 
0 3^ 
0 

0 n 

0 9f 


' Sack measurement, 

Len,jtn of middle toe, ...... 

of fore toe, 

- 1 ol^ring toe, , . . , 

of little toe, ...... .... . . 

• of great toe, 

Measurement of the lotverjatv.* 
Circumference of the jaw round the chin, ..... 


..0 0 
.... 0 5 } 
.... 0 0 
..0 5 

..0 4^ 

.... 0 11 | 


• The plate of the lower jaw is of the natural size. 
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huh. 

Length of the rarpus from the, liead of the jap?, to is base, 4 

Breadth qf the ramus or ascending portion.of the jaw at a level with the 

teeth, ...... .... .... .... ^ 

Depth of the jaw. at the symphysis menti, 2^ ; 

• . a 

MEASUREMENT OF TjlE TEETH. 

Number of Teeth 32, namely 2 Canine, 10 Grinders, and 4 Incisive Teeth, in eacb jaw. 


Canine Teeth, 

Whole length of lower canine teeth, .... 2.7 

Greatest length of fang, .... . . . ; 2 

Smallest ditto, .... .... ....... .... .... ...... .... 1.0 

Greatest length of the enamel or exposed part of the teeth, 1.1 

Part exceeding the other teeth in length .‘ 4 

Lateral breadth measured on a level with the jaw, G 

Breadth from before inwards, ' 7 

Incisive Teeth, 

Whole length of the lateral, 1.5 

Of enamel exposed, ,•*.> 7^ 

Breadth of cutting surface .4 

Ditto of central teeth, . . ■ 4 


The front teeth of the upper jaw ^eatly resemble those of the lower, witli 
the exception of the middle incisive teeth; which are twice the widi.u 
lateral ones. 



T A. ^ L E ^ 

tatlludeg and Longitudes of the several enompnlents on the foTcgoinl journcij ; togither •with a register of the 

Thermometer and Wootkcr. 



\pril 6 Canac'haluy 29 56 7 

7 Haridwara^ 29 67 iQ 

. 8 Canac'hala, . * 

12 Carcar\^ * 

Is DSt'iwdla^ 

15 Lachiawdla^ 

15 Gurudwdra^ 

17 Ditto, ? ’ 

Ndgal, ...X 

19 Mu^ra, 

20 Bldianddvi, ^ . , 

21 Ldtri, J 30 3S32 

22 Man'!;al-Ndt'h^^4'hdn,. . . 30 36 30 

23 Dund(L 

• • 24 Bdrah%9 30 45 SO 

26 Ditto, 

• 27 Minhdri, 30 45 13 

28 BitV^ki, 30 49 5 

May 1 Ditto, • . . , 

2 Manhdri, 

3 Joswdrah, 

4 Pfhalduh, 

* 6 Pattari, ^ | 

6 BairbkX 3.0 33 23 

. 7 TindUga'dn, • * 

3 Dhunga, i 30 28 52 

. 9 i I 

]Q Chaunddn}, * 3 j 

]l* Gomh~ga6n, 30 11 57 

jj Dtvapra^dga, 30 1 8 6 

, ^13 Rdnubdgh, \ V 

]i\Srinagara, 3afc52 

I / 1 

'I 

« * JO Uu t}^ 30 ll 

21 .i demr ted village, |' 

22 MaChurdphrl, ' 

• 23 Carnapraijdgn, 30 18 00 

24 Nandapra^dga, 

25 Birhigangn, 

2(j Panc'hi MaVh,^.*. 30 27 21 

ij Satiir, • 

28 Jbsi MaVh, 30 83 40 

29 Pane'hher, SO 37 61 

30 BhadrinaPh, % 30 42 28 

31 Ditto, 

Jane 1 Ditto, 

2 PanPhdser, 


Lat. N. Long. E. Therm. 


29 56 7 , , „ 
29 67 «9 78 8 30 


WEATHER, 



Wind sharp tad cold. 


Hcajy rain, Ti'itli.tliuiidci and llgl^ibg m'tk ^ 

Fair, 


X ■ 

her cpp wely hot^ Tberiometsr at noon^j^b 


101 jd Boon. A Tiolc&t iwna 
72 


. JO 18 00 

• 4 )W 21 

• so S3 40 

• SO ST «J 

so 4S *8 80 18 *5 

48 

4 

81 } 

L 1 


Rtw-t&dil 


Cloudy 









•^N the enuifteration which' I published in the ninth volume of Asirdick 
ntsearciet, of Ihe species of peppen, indigenous or cultivated in Prince oj 
fPafyt^Jsimd, one called by the GddK CaudU or Gadukk wns 

nkentioned''' (pag- S9®-) this kinxf, the specinftna which I had there 
seen being destitute of fruaification, I was enablted by report only to r»«. 
fer it to this genus, an<^had' noji^^uate means of ascertaining the sj)cci- 
JRc character. Xo* supply thi3>» defeat, I obtained, by the achistanco of a 
friend on the island, solrreTlive plants of ^is species, and committed ihem 
to the care of Dr.*R,«x8UReif, who foui^ them, where they blossomed, 
to be a species which had been introduced intevthe botanical garden some 
years before, and to which he hds given the iwme of Piper Sarmentofum. 
Xo his kindnew I am obliged for tjie ^ollovviog^^ciftcj^ and 
descripUon. HL’N'TEU; 


Piper suTmoito^t^vy Roxb.* 

Erect, ramous at top, sarraeutose. k 

<rod9th, about five-nerve^, the supetio^ 
•hoV^g^lyUnclcd. 

Hunxeb’ »» Asiat. , 



naejds'^af-oppfl 


iff If, *Caudo, or Gadukh of the 

'NATIVE of the Maluf^nds, at^ broughil by Mr. mto,th»' 



botatyc garden at it th^v.'^ 

mosi part of the ye a?^ 

i^om sixio ^ighteen inches high) ramoasul top,*^oin!te^'^ank 
'^(fji.^entose thoots oPk great lengthy issue in abundance fr^bvtb'e 
^ roof, and lower part uf the sitem, by -whidi the pl^t is 
<0 any extent. 


Xcavrs.alteriiatej the lower petioled, the superior subsessfle, tlie lower 'broad 
re-cntering-cordate ; the superior obliauelv-oblonK ; aH V® smooth oh 
both sides, and shining above. ' ^ 

«r 

Aments solitary, opposite to the lea'ves, short^peduopled, obi(mg> Tcry minute, 
being, rarely more than a quarter of inch Ic^ng. 
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^HftATA. 


•^,ic, '[a!‘'jmu mtotica Aacia VirniW.). Mimosa 

(t<.) 

. -CMl'RRAY V. <8 . 

Amomm Zinziher I.#*. 

jgts 9 from the bottom, for inquiring read inquiries. 

'^84 6 (or BriLiitt vCaSs' Bulan. ^ . 

__ 14 W Vitex Trrfoha,{\^.) ncAdVitex .Yegum {%) 

16 for Gamtrv^^l G'arnlnr' . 

• . . after /.»if<,insert Xaiiclea Bambir Hunter tinn. p;ans. ix. ei8. 

188 20 aftQrRhiiburbmstrtRheimralmalum. 

, ‘ • 0 • (Murray TI. go.t. 

J89. 9 after Senna insert Cassia JvVoodviLi.E UI. 446 . 

, 17 , 8 , ft, iov FuUch read Fiteh, ^ 

*'“5 for scytanre^^ seylaii. ] 

s*5 IsjJtor Bchi read fnschi. • 

364 W-"^*^** Ak 3 AR read Ac bar. 

365 lo for Akbar read AcbAR. 

-- "#5* for Tajik TSid Tajfc. 

«( €‘f>- 

A for Dekdnv:eaATiehkan 

L for yam read yam. 
for kul read cult 
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*. • 
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